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PREFACE. 


+ en 


Ir is now about three years and a half since I offered to 
the world a Vindication of Christ’s Divinity, or, A De- 
fence of some Queries, in answer to a Country Clergy- 
man. Within a few months after the publication, some 
notice was taken of it in an anonymous pamphlet, en- 
titled, Modest Plea, &c. Continued; or, A Brief Answer 
(not to my Defence, but) to my Queries. To which I re- 
plied, soon after, as much as I thought needful, in a Pre- 
face to my Eight Sermons. I was promised, in an Adver- 
tisement at the end of Modest Plea, &c. a large and par- 
ticular answer to my Defence: and this, I presume, is 
what has now lately appeared, entitled, A Reply to Dr. 
W.’s Defence, &c. under the name of A Clergyman in the 
Country. To this the following sheets are intended for a 
full and distinct answer: how far they are really so, or 
how far they come short, is submitted to the judicious 
reader. ; 

The book, which I here profess to examine, may be 
allowed to contain, in a manner, the whole strength of the 
Arian cause, real or artificial ; all that can be of any force 
either to convince or to deceive a reader. And if there 
appears to be a great deal more of the artificial than there 
is of the real, there is certainly a fault in the men; but, 
at the same time, some great defect in the cause too, 
which wanted to be thus supplied. For whether we con- 
sider the hands supposed to have been employed in draw- 

ing up the Reply, or the time and pains spent in revising 

and polishing, we may be confident, that had it been 

. possible to find out any real and jirm foundation for 

Arianism to rest upon, it would never have been left to 
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stand upon artificial props, or to subsist by subtilty and 
management. 

This is not the place to give the reader a full list of all 
the artificial advantages made use of by those gentlemen 
in support of Arianism: a few hints may here suffice. 
Their disclaiming the name all the while they are inculcat- 
ing the thing ; to keep their readers in ignorance, and to 
steal upon them by surprise: their wrapping up their doc- 
trine in general and confuse terms; to prevent its being 
narrowly looked into, or pursued in its remote, or even 
immediate consequences: their elaborate and studied pro- 
lixity in proving such points as nobody calls in question, 
and then slipping upon the reader, in their stead, some- 
thing very different from them, without any proof at all: 
their avoiding as much as possible the defensive part, 
where the main stress lies, and keeping themselves chiefly 
to. the offensive; perpetually oljecting to the Catholic 
scheme, instead of clearing up the difficulties which clog 
their own: their bending their main force against our 
consequential doctrine, of three Persons leing one God, 
instead of directly attacking our premises, that the Divine 
titles and attributes belong equally to every one; as to 
which the Scripture is very full and express: these and 
other the like artifices will be easily seen to run through 
their whole performance. But their masterpiece of sub- 
tilty lies in contriving a set of amliguous and equivocal 
terms, to put the main question into ; such as may be capa- 
ble of a Catholic sense, or at least look very like it, in 
order to claim some countenance from Catholic antiquity ; 
but such as may also be drawn to an Arian meaning, that 
so they may secure the point which they intend. Thus, 
betwixt the two senses or faces of the same words, 
chosen for the purpose, they shall never want pretence or 
colour from antiquity, even while endeavouring to prove 
things the most opposite and repugnant thereto in real 
sense and significancy.. Such is the convenient use of 
equivocal words or phrases, when ingemsonaly made choice 
of, and managed by rules of art. 
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In the following papers, I have particularly endeavoured 
to clear the sense of the Ante-Nicene Church; and to vin- 
dicate the same from misrepresentation. All that remains 
to be done in this Preface is to obviate two objections, of 
very different kinds, which have been lately made by men 
of very opposite principles. One @ pretends that we are very 
singular, in claiming the suffrage of the Ante-Nicene 
Church in favour of the Athanasian doctrines: the other > 
is for entirely waving all searches into antiquity, in rela- 
tion to this controversy, as being either needless or fruit- 
less. 

_i. As to the first, we are confidently told, “ that few of 
“¢ the truly learned and impartial Athanasians themselves, 
‘* from the very days of their founder, till our late writers 
‘* of controversy, Bp. Bull, Dr. Grabe, Dr. Waterland, 
** have denied the truth of this fact; that the Ante-Nicene 
‘* Fathers were generally against the Athanasian, and for 
**the Eusebian doctrines®.” To countenance this pre- 
tence, along and pompous detail of Athanasian Confessions 
(as they are called) are packed together, and laid before 
the English reader. ae 

It will be proper here, in the entrance, to examine what 
truth or justice there is in this strange report; that so, 
prejudices being removed, the reader may:come with the 
greater freedom to the examination of what is offered, in 
the following papers, on the head of antiquity. 

We must trace this matter down from the first begin- 
nings of the Arian heresy, about the year 319. It may 

-be known from Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, what 
opinion the Catholics in general then had of the novelty of 
the Arian or Eusebian 4 doctrines. 

In the year 321, he with his Clergy, in their circular 


a Mr. Whiston in his reply to Lord Nottingham. 

v The author of Two Letters, one to Lord Nottingham, the other to Mr. 
Whiston. 

¢ Mr. Whiston’s Reply to the Earl of Nottingham, p. 3. 

4 Note, They were called: Eusebians from Eusebius of Nicomedia, one 
of the chief promoters of the Arian cause. 
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letter ©, represent the Arians or Eusebians as fallen into a 
great apostasy, and as forerunners of Antichrist. They ex- 
claim against the Arian doctrines in this manner and in these 
words; “ Who ever heard such things as these? or who, 
«‘ that now hears them, is not astonished at them, does 
<“‘ not stop his ears for fear of polluting his ears with such 
‘¢ impurity of doctrine ? Who that hears St. John declaring 
“that in the beginning was the Word, does not condenm 
“< those that say that he once was not ?’”’ &c. In conclusion 
of the Epistle, they compare them with Hymenzus and 
Philetus, and the traitor Judas: and they anathematize 
‘them as enemies to God, and subverters of souls. Now 
can we well suppose that Alexander, a very pious and 
good man, with great numbers of his Bishops and Clergy, 
would have gone these lengths in their censure, had they 
had the least suspicion that the Arian doctrines were at all 
agreeable to the faith of the Ante-Nicene churches ? 

‘Two years after this, in the year 323, the same Alex- 
ander, in his letterf to Alexander of Constantinople, per- 
sists in the same warmth of zeal against the Arian doc- 
trines. The abettors and favourers of them he ranks with 
the Ebionites, Artemonites, and Samosatenians8, (con- 
demned heretics,) brands them as novellists of late ap- 
pearing », as men that thought none of the ancients worthy 
to be compared with them, pretending to be the only wise 
men themselves, and to be inventors of doctrines which never 
before entered into man’s headi, This was what Alex- 
ander thought of the Arians at that time. Little did he 
suspect that the Ante-Nicene Church had been at all fa- 
vourable to their notions. 

In the year 325, as is well known, the Arian doctrines 
were proscribed and anathematized in the famous Council 
of Nice, consisting of three hundred and eighteen Bishops, 


* Extat apud Athanas. p- 397. ed. Bened. ap. Socrat. Eccl. Histor. lib. i. 
cap. 3. 


 Extat Theodorit. E. Hist. lib. i, cap. 4, 
® Theodoret, E. H. p. 15. ed. Cant. 
» Thid. p. 16. i Ibid. p. 17. 
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very unanimous in their resolutions, excepting a few re- 
claimants. In their Synodical Epistle*, they declare that 
they had condemned the Arian doctrines of the Son’s being 
from nothing, and that he once was not, as full of blasphemy 
and madness, and such as they had not patience to hear. 
So far were they from any apprehension that the Arian or 
Eusebian doctrines had been held by the ancient Church. 
This was the year before Athanasius (our founder, as 
Mr. Wh. calls him) was Bishop of the Church, and about 
fifteen years before he drew his pen in defence of the doc- 
trines established in that Council. 

Much about the same time, the good Emperor Con- 
stantine, after a fair and full hearing of the cause in the 
Nicene Council, bears his testimony against Arius, as 
being the first broacher of that doctrine, by the instigation 
of the Devil!. And he makes an order to have the Arians 
branded with the name of Porphyrians™, as being fol- 
lowers of the Pagan Porphyrius, either in their avowed 
opposition to Christ, (as some think,) or in their adopting 
the Platonic gradations into the Christian Trinity, as others 
conjecture. 

In the year 335, Marcellus and Eusebius engaged on 
opposite sides ; from which time Mr. Whiston begins the 
date of the Athanasian Confessions. What he produces 
from Eusebius himself is not to the purpose, since he 
reckons not him with the Athanasians, about whom our 
present question is. However, it is of no great moment, 
‘€ Eusebius could ever so justly appeal to the ancient 
Doctors against Marcellus’s particular tenets; many of 
which (as Eusebius was pleased to understand them) were 
undoubtedly novelties. As to Marcellus, he charges the 
Eusebian or Arian heresy, as a thing then newly invent- 
ed", He gives up nothing in respect of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers in general, but in respect of Origen only : whom 


k Apud Socrat. E. Hist. lib. i. cap. 9. Compare Athanas. vol. i. p. 283. 
1 Socrat. E. H. lib. i. cap. 9. p. 30. m Jbid. p. 31. 
« Euseb. contr. Marcell. lib. i. cap. 4. p. 20, 
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he supposes: to have been, in some points, not very con- 
sistent®, Neither does he confess that Origen was entirely 
in the sentiments of the Eusebians; but only that he 
agreed with them in making the Son a second Hypostasis P : 
which Marcellus scrupled to allow, not considering that 
Origen’s sense of a second Hypostasis (intended only in 
opposition to the Noétian heresy) was a quite different 
thing from what the Eusebians or Arians were contending 
for. It is to be noted, that Marcellus and the other Eu- 
stathians were, for some. time, too nice and scrupulous 
about admitting three Hypostases ; differing therein from 
the wiser and more judicious Athanasians. 

About the year 352, Athanasius wrote his Epistle con- 
cerning the decrees of the. Nicene Council. What he 
thought of the doctrine of the Ante-Nicene Church may 
appear sufficiently from one passage, running thus : 

“* We give you demonstration that our doctrine has 
‘* been handed down to us from Fathers to Fathers. But 
“* you, ye revivers of Judaism, and disciples of Caiaphas,. 
‘¢ what writers can you bring to father your tenets? Not 
‘a man can you name of any repute for sense or judg-. 
“ment: all abhor you, excepting only the Devil, who has 
“© alone been the father of such an apostasy 4,”’ &c. , 

_ Many other. passages" of the like import may be pro- 
duced from Athanasius, who every where appeals to con- 
stant tradition, along with Scripture, for the truth of his 
doctrine, against the Arian novelties. Neither are the 
pretended Confessions, which Mr. Whiston alleges out of 
him, of any the least moment; amounting to no more 
than his proposing of some Arian objections; which. he 
abundantly confutes in the yery places, showing them ‘to 
be nothing else but misrepresentation and calumny. 

In the year. 355, Hilary, one of the greatest Bishops . 
of the west, and who may be justly called the Western 


° Euseb. contr. Marcell. lib. i, cap. 4. p. 22, P Td, ibid. 
4 Athanas. de Decret. Syn. Nicen. p- 233. 
* Athanas. p. 111, 262, 412, 502, 676, 723. ed. Bened. 
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Athanasius, wrote his first letter to Constantius the Em- 
peror; in which we have the following testimony relating 
to our present purpose. 

* After four hundred years almost, since the only be- 
‘* gotten Son of God vouchsafed to take pity on lost man- 
‘* kind, as if there had been no Apostles before, or as if 
“¢ after their martyrdoms and deaths there had been no 
“¢ Christians, now at length is come abroad the Arian 
*¢ pestilence, novel and direful, not a plague of infected air, 
“ but of execrable blasphemies. Have they then, who 
‘* believed before, entertained false hopes of immortality? 
“It is but late; we know, that these imaginations have 
“been invented by the two Eusebius’s and Narcissus, 
‘*< and Theodorus, and Stephanus, and Acacius, and Me- 
‘* nophantus ; and the two ignorant and immoral youths, 
“« Ursatius and Valens, whose letters are published, and 
“« who are farther convicted by credible witnesses, such as 
“ have heard them, not so much disputing, as barking 
“ against us’. In another treatise, published three years 
after, the same Hilary, having shown how he had received 
his. faith from the Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles, 
goes on thus: ‘“ By these have I been taught to believe 
“ as I do: in this faith am I imbued beyond recovery. 
‘¢ Pardon me, O God Almighty, that I cannot be moved 
“ from this belief; but I can die for it. This age is tardy, 
‘* T conceive, in bringing me these most impious teachers : 
“€ these masters are too late for my faith, a faith which 
“¢ thou hast taught me. Such was my faith in thee, before 
“¢ ever I so much as heard of these names: by thee was I 
“ thus regenerated, and from that time forwards thus am 
“I ever thine'.’”? Such is the constant strain of this 
blessed saint; who every where brands the Arian doc-. 
trine as the new, novel, upstart heresy, folly, madness ; 
and the broachers of it as the mew apostolate, emissaries 
of Antichrist, blasphemers, and the like. Little did he 
suspect, though a knowing and a learned man, that any 


s Hilar. ad Constant, lib. i. p. 1220. 
t Hilar. de Trin, lib. vi. p. 692. 
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such doctrine had been received or taught by the Ante- 
Nicene churches. 

About the year 360, Basil entered the lists in this con- 
troversy. We shall often" find him appealing to the 
tradition of the Fathers for the Athanasian doctrine. His 
confession, (in Mr. Whiston’s phrase,) relating to Gregory 
of Neocesarea, amounts only to this, that Gregory had 
made use of some expressions which evil-minded men had 
perverted to a false and bad sense, directly contrary to 
Gregory’s true meaning. Basil himself bears full and clear 
testimony to Gregory’s orthodoxy; as Bishop Bull has 
largely demonstrated *, beyond contradiction. 

As to what Basil says of Dionysius of Alexandria, that 
he was the first who laid the seeds of the impiety of the 
Anomeeans: thus much, at least, may be gathered from 
it, that, in Basil’s judgment, none of the writers before 
Dionysius (who wrote against Sabellius, about the year 
259) had any tincture of that impiety; but that the Ante- 
Nicene Church in general was very free from it. And 
as to Dionysius himself, (however hardly Basil might 
once think of him,) he has been abundantly vindicated 
by Athanasius among the ancients, and by several learned 
moderns. 

What Basil is said to confess of Origen, shows that in 
his opinion, custom and common consent was, in Origen’s 
time, on the side of the doctrines called Athanasian ; 
and that Origen himself, sometimes at least, conformed 
to it. But I shall vindicate Origen at large in a proper 
place. 

Nazianzen, a contemporary of Basil’s, in more places 
than one, bears testimony to the antiquity and uninter- 
rupted succession of the Nicene faith, from the times 
of the Apostles. As to a pretended Confession of his look- 
ing the other way, it will be considered at large in the 
following sheets. 

Epiphanius, about the year 375, says, that the apo- 


* Basil. contr. Eunom. lib. i. p. 5. De Spir. S. p. 167. Ep. 79. 
« Bull. D. F. sect. ii. cap. 12. 
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stolical faith (that is, the Athanasian in his account) con- 
tinued pure and uncorrupted till the time of Arius, who 
divided the Church y¥: and who by the instigation of the 
. Devil, and with an impudent forehead, let his tongue 
loose against his Lord: so little did he imagine that 
Arianism was primitive Christianity. He observes far- 
ther, that had it not been for the subtle practices of Eu- 
doxius, Bishop of Constantinople, in perverting and cor- 
rupting the most pious Emperor Valens, the very women 
and children, and all that had been in any tolerable mea- 
sure instructed in Christian principles, would have re- 
proved and routed the Arians, as blasphemers and mur- 
derers of their Lord#, &c. Such was the assurance the 
Athanasians then had, that their faith was the settled and 
standing doctrine of the primitive churches all the world 
over, till the time of Arius. 

As to Epiphanius’s opinion of Lucian and Origen, (two 
single men,) it was severe enough, and indeed not just; 
as Bishop Bull hath abundantly proved. Yet, from Epi- 
phanius’s censure of Origen, one may perceive plainly, 
that he thought the Ante-Nicene Church in general, both 
before and after Origen, to be of a very contrary judgment 
to that which he condemns in Lucian and Origen, that is, 
to Arianism. 

At this time lived Gregory Nyssen; who about the 
year 381 encountered Eunomius, the shrewdest and 
sharpest Arian of that age. In his reply to him, he takes 
notice that the Church had been in possession of this 
doctrine, that God the Son is essentially true God, of 
the essence of the true God: and that if Eunomius should 
undertake to confute that doctrine, he ought to fix upon 
some firm and certain principles whereon to proceed, 
and trace them down by just and regular deductions, in 
order to come at his conclusion. After he had said this, 
'. he goes on in these words. 

“ Let no one here tell me, that we ought also to give 


y Epiphan. contr, Heres. Ixix. p. 728. 
Zz Ibid. p. 736. a [bid. p. 737. 
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“ rational demonstration of what we profess: it is suf- 
“¢ ficient demonstration of our doctrine, that we have ‘a 
‘< tradition coming down to us from our father; a Kind 
“« of inheritance successively conveyed to us by the primi- 
tive saints from the Apostles themselves. They that 
“have changed those doctrines for the present novelty, 
“¢ will have very great need of the succours of reason and 
‘* argumentation, if they mean to convince, not the gro- 
*‘ velling herd or giddy populace, but the grave and 
** staunch men, men of sobriety and firmness. While 
‘* they offer us discourses without any argument or de- 
‘‘ monstration to support them, it is only playing the 
‘* fool, and is even brutishly stupid: as if greater regard 
“< should be had to empty talk, void of all proof, than to 
“* the doctrine of the Evangelists and of the Apostles, and 
*¢ their successors, the lights of the Christian churches >.” 

Here we see with what confidence Nyssen appeals to 
constant ¢radition for the truth of the Athanasian doc- 
trine : so little did he imagine that the Ante-Nicene faith 
was any way different from, much less repugnant to, his 
own. 

I may next mention a famous case which happened in 
the year 383. The Arians, Eunomians, and Macedonians, 
were then formally and solemnly challenged by the Ca- 
tholics, to refer the matter in dispute to the concurring 
judgment of the writers that lived before the controversy 
began: but they declined the offer; refusing absolutely 
to put their cause upon that issue. This is decisive in the 
case, that the Athanasians had all the assurance imagin- 
able as to the faith of the primitive churches; and that 
the Arians were very sensible that their doctrine could 
never bear so fair and just a trial. The story is thus told 
in Socrates, lib. v. cap. 10. 

“The Emperor (Theodosius) sending for Nectarius; 
“ the Bishop (of Constantinople), conferred with him about 
“the properest method of putting an end to the dissen- 


* Greg. Nyss. contr. Eunom, lib. iii. p- 125, 126. 
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“€ sions, and restoring the unity of the Church. He pro- 
‘* posed to have the matter in dispute, which had divided 
‘* the churches, to be fully canvassed; that, removing the 
“ causes of their differences, the churches .might be re- 
** duced to concord. Upon the hearing of this, Nectarius 
“‘ was under some concern: and calling for Agelius the 
“ Novatian Bishop, of the same faith with himself, he ac- 
‘* quainted him with the Emperor’s design. He, (Agelius,) 
“though otherwise a very worthy man, yet having no 
* talent for disputation, recommended Sisinnius, his Lec- 
** tor, to engage in a conference. Sisinnius was a man of 
“‘ preat wisdom and experience, well versed in Scripture, 
“and also in philosophy: but being very sensible that 
‘< disputations generally are so far from healing differ- 
“ences, that they rather foment and inflame them; he 
€ suggested to Nectarius this method. He very well 
“ knew that the ancients had ever avoided the ascribing 
‘any beginning of existence to the Son of God, believing 
«him to be coeternal with the Father: he advises there- 
‘* fore to set aside all logical wranglings, and to produce 
“ the testimonies of the ancients; leaving it to the Em- 
“‘ peror to put the question to the heads of the several 
“‘ sects, whether they would make any account of the 
“ Doctors of the Church who lived before the difference 
“‘ began; or whether they would reject them also, as 
“strangers to the faith of Christ. For if they should re- 
“ject them, let them also pronounce an anathema upon 
“them: which if they should dare to do, they will be 
“ immediately detested by the generality, and truth will 
“thus be manifestly victorious. But if they reject not 
“‘ the ancient Doctors, then will it be our business to pro- 
“ duce the writings of the ancients, by which the truth of 
“ our doctrine shall be attested.” 

Thus far Socrates: who farther relates that Nectarius 

and the Emperor well approved of the design, and im- 
- mediately put it in execution. Whereupon the heads of 
the several sects were at first much confounded, and di- 
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vided among themselves; some commending what the 
Emperor had proposed, and others not: but in conclusion, 
they all chose rather to rest the cause solely on logical 
disputation, than upon the testimonies of the ancients. 
Thus the design came to nothing. This we may learn 
from it, that at that time of day, when many primitive 
writings, since lost, were extant, the Athanasians were 
very willing and desirous to have their cause tried by the 
verdict of the ancient writers; being confident of victory 
in that method: and that the Arians, as being sufficiently 
sensible of the same thing, prudently declined it. 

Mr. Whiston did not care to give more than short, 
general hints of this famous challenge, and the issue of it : 
but he endeavours to wind and turn himself every way to 
evade its force®. He pretends, first, that the question be- 
tween the Athanasians and their adversaries was not whe- 
ther the ancients admitted the coeternity of the Son, but 
whether they admitted his existence to have been without 
any limitation of time: as if the Athanasians intended no 
more than that the ancients never assigned any particular 
point of time for the Son’s beginning. But not to mention 
how silly such a challenge had been, and how unservice- 
able such a discussion to the Athanasian cause, which re- 
quired a great deal more than that comes to; I say, not to 
mention this, Socrates’ and Sozomen’s account of that 
affair sufficiently obviate every such weak surmises or in- 
sinuation, Both say, that Sisinnius well knew that the 
ancients never durst ascribe any beginning at all to the 
Son: and why? because they thought or believed him to 
be coeternal with the Father4. The question then was 
not, whether the ancients had assigned any particular 
time of the Son’s beginning to exist: but whether they 


* Whiston’s Reply to Lord Nottingham, Append. p. 63. 

1 ED txiordpsves ds of ararciod dorny Imagens oH vig cov Osod dovvas dxkour 
yor xurEARPeoay yee cirdv cvveldioy rep wurel, Socrat. lib. v. c.10. prods. 

EG yde nde, ws of craved cvvetdiov TH wargl rev vioy sdeovres, odx Erorpencay 
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ascribed any beginning at all to him. And Sisinnius was 
ready to maintain that they ascribed no leginning to him, 
but believed him to be coeternal. 

Mr. Whiston has another very extraordinary evasion, 
that the ancient Doctors appealed to were not those of the 
three first centuries, but only such as Father Eustathius, 
Father Marcellus, Father Alexander, &c. about or a little 
before the Council of Nice. A very likely matter indeed, 
that the Emperor should ask the Arians whether they 
would be tried by the verdict of those who had before 
condemned the Arians by name; or that the Arians should 
be at all afraid of pronouncing an anathema upon such as 
Father Eustathius or Father Marcellus, who had been de- 
posed and condemned by the Eusebians or Arians before ; 
one in a synod at Antioch, A. D. 329. the other in a 
synod at Constantinople, A. D. 335. Socrates observes, 
that the heads of those parties durst not anathematize 
those ancient Doctors, lest the people should abhor them 
for so doing; or as Sozomen expresses it, lest their own 
party should take offence, and desert them®: is it at all 
likely that their own party should take such offence in 
this case, or should pay any great respect and deference 
to the memory of Eustathius, Marcellus, &c.? Besides 
this, those ancient Doctors are styled oj maAaiol, a word not 
very proper for such as lived but about fifty or sixty years 
before; and some of them alive within twenty, nay within 
ten years of the time; as is particularly true of Marcellus, 
who died A.D. 374. Add to this, that Socrates and So- 
zomen are express that the ancient Doctors appealed to 
were those that lived before the rise of the differences‘, (as 
common sense also must tell us they ought to be:) and 
who could those be but the Ante-Nicene Fathers ? 

Come we now down to the next century, beginning 
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with 400, where we find Ruffinus a strenuous’ advocate 
for the faith of the Ante-Nicene Church as conformable to 
his own. The pretended Confessions, which are partially 
represented from him, amount to little more than this, 
that Origen’s and the two Clemens’s works were ori- 
ginally orthodox, but had been afterwards corrupted, and 
interpolated by heretics in some parts of them. This 
shows what Ruffinus really thought of the orthodoxy of 
the Ante-Nicene writers themselves, that they were of the 
same faith with the Athanasians. And though Jerome 
endeayours to expose Ruffinus’s account with all the 
keenness and satire of an adversary; yet he himself was 
forced to allow it in the main, and almost to say the same 
thing. “It may be,” says he, “that they erred in their 
«simplicity, or wrote with a different meaning, or that 
«¢ their writings have been corrupted by little and little, by 
« ynskilful transcribers ; or however, that before the rise 
«¢ of the meridian demon, Arius, they might speak some 
«¢ things innocently and incautiously.” 

The pretended Confessions out of Jerome relate chiefly 
to Origen, whose case will be considered at large in the 
following sheets: and so I need not here say more of it. 
_ The like may be said of Theophilus. ve 

We may now come down to St. Austin, who delivers 
his mind in the words here following, in his Treatise of 
the Trinity, finished in the year 416. 

«¢ All the Catholic interpreters of the Old or New Tes- 
«‘ tament, that I could read, who have wrote before me 
« on the Trinity which is God, intended to teach, in con- 
‘< formity to Scripture, that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
«‘ do, by the inseparable equality of one and the same 
“* substance, make up the Unity divines.” Surely St. 
Austin must have reckoned the Ante-Nicene Doctors 
among his Catholic interpreters, of whom he gives this 
full and plain testimony. What he has said of Origen 
will be considered in another place. 


« Augustin. de Trin. lib, i, cap. 3, p. 253. 
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~-I pass’ over Anastasius, and Justinian’s . pretended Con- 
fessions, as respecting none but Origen. 

_ Photius. is an author of the ninth century; who is 
known to have been often too severe in his remarks upon 
the Ante-Nicene writers: not considering the difference of 
times, or how unreasonable it is to expect that those who 
lived before the rise and condemnation of heresies, should 
come up to every accurate form of expression, which 
long experience afterwards found necessary, to guard the 
faith against the subtle practices or provoking insults of 
its adversaries. Bishop Bull has abundantly shown, how 
easy it is to vindicate the Ante-Nicene Fathers against 
every thing that can be objected out of Photius. 

Leaving the ancients, we may now descend to mo- 
derns, to see what cae aie they have made in the pre- 
sent question. 

Cardinal Perron, no longer ago than the reign of King 
James I. (A. D. 1620.) began the pretence, that the Arians 
themselves would readily submit to be tried by the doc- 
trine of the Ante-Nicene writers. The occasion of it was 
this: the Protestants having well studied the Fathers, 
were now willing to rest their cause, not upon Scripture 
only, but Fathers too; so far at least’as the threé first 
centuries. And they thought that a much greater defer- 
ence was due to the judgment of those early ages of the 
Church, than ta that of the ages succeeding: while the 
Romanists were used to value the latter equally with the 
former, or even to give them the preference. The Cardi- 
nal, being pressed in dispute on this head, could think ‘of 
no better an answer than that before mentioned. What 
Mr. Whiston calls his confession is, in truth, nothing: else 
but a poor pretence, or subterfuge, made use of in a case © 
of extremity, only to serve the interests of ae rid 
Church of Rome. 

Fisher, the Jesuit, in the year 1626 seconded the Car: 
dinal in the same plea and upon the same views: but 
still little notice was taken of it, till a greater than both, 
the Jesuit Petavius, (who in the year 1622 had intimated 
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something of it, in his notes upon Epiphanius,) did by 
his learned writings on the Trinity, (A. D. 1644,) give 
new countenance and credit to it. And if we consider 
well the time when Petavius first began to talk in that 
manner, (a very little after Cardinal Perron had opened 
the way to it,) or the use that was to be made of it in 
regard to the interests of the Romish cause; he may be 
suspected, by Protestants, to have had some dias in this 
matter, without any breach of charity". Some learned 
Romanists, such as Huetius and Valesius, scrupled not 
to join in some measure (after so great an authority) in 
the like charge against the Ante-Nicene writers ; referring 
to Petavius for proof of its This passed for a while, till 
the Unitarians began to take advantage of it, and to 
triumph upon it. In the years 1658 and 1662, Daniel 
Zwicker made his boasts of the Ante-Nicene Fathers as 
favouring Arianism: and though Comenius and Hoorn- 
beckius entered the lists against him, they were hardly 
thought a sufficient match for him. In the year 1676, 
Sandius seconded Zwicker in the Arian cause: in the 
year 1678, our countryman Dr. Gardiner professedly un- 
dertook -to clear and defend the orthodoxy of the Ante- 
Nicene writers: and several controversial letters passed 
between him and Sandius. The next that engaged in the 
same cause was the learned Le Moyne, in the year 1684. 
Soon after, in the year 1685, followed Bishop Bull, then 
a private clergyman; who so learnedly and so effectually 
defended the Ante-Nicene faith, that the Arian cause has 
been sinking under the weight of his elaborate pieces ever 
since. | 

_ When Bishop Bull’s books came to be known abroad, 
they met with the universal esteem of the learned in Eu- 
rope, as well Papists as Protestants ; who from that time ~ 
at least have appeared generally well satisfied in the faith 
of the Ante-Nicene writers, and have stood up in defence 


* See Bull. Procem. sect. 8. p. 6. Nelson’s Life. of Bull, p. 287. Grab. 
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of it. As to Protestants, I might mention our own coun- 
trymen, Bishop Stillingfleet, Dr. Cave, and many others, 
to whom I take leave to add the very pious and learned 
Dr. Grabe, who long resided among us. As to the fo- 
reign Reformed, Fabricius and M. Bayle, two very learn- 
ed men, have declared themselves in favour of the same 
sentiments: as also have several other learned Protestants 
abroad, whose names and treatises are recited by Fa- 
bricius'; as to Romanists, 1 might mention M. Bossuet, 
late Bishop of Meaux, with the Clergy of France *, and 
even the best learned men amongst them. Du Pin is one 
who has taken all occasions of answering the objections 
made to the Ante-Nicene writers in the article of the Tri- 
nity: Noel Alexander and Lewis Thomassin have done 
the same. So also has M. Massuet as far as concerned 
Irenzeus ; whereof he is editor. Montfaucon has done the 
like, so far as properly came in his way; though he gives 
up Eusebius, who is not in strictness to be reckoned with 
the Ante-Nicenes. But the learned Le Nourry has ex- 
ceeded them all, in his Apparatus ad Bibliothecam maxi- 
mam}; where he is so zealous in defending the Ante-Ni- 
cene writers in general, that he will scarce allow Bishop 
Bull to have done justice to some of them; particularly 
to Tertullian and Lactantius, whom therefore he under- 
takes to vindicate even beyond what the Bishop had pre- 
tended. Thus stands the matter of fact among the learn- 
ed moderns; to whom I might add several now living. 
amongst us, whose names I am willing to spare. What 
then can be meant by the strange report made of the 
Athanasians, from the days of their founder? a report 
without truth; and I had almost said, without any so- 
briety or modesty. Enough hath been said to take off 
the pretended singularity of our appeal to the Ante-Nicene 
writers in this controversy. It remains only to throw in 


_ * Fabric. Biblioth. Grec. vol. viii. p. 312, &c. 
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a word or two, in answer to another objection of a very 
different kind. 

II. There was a pamphlet published the last suai; en- 
titled; Two Letters, &c. one to the Earl of Nottingham, 
the other to Mr. Whiston. The author writes on the 
orthodox side, and has said many excellent things, which 
deserve commendation. But as he has took the freedom 
to pass his censure upon others, he will give me leave, I 
doubt not, to use the like freedom with him. What I 
most find fault with is his narrowing too much his own 
bottom, and his unwary sapping the foundation on which 
he stands. To avoid perplexities and uncertainties, (as he 
is. pleased to call them,) he is for waving all searches into 
antiquity, and is for’ confining the debate to Scripture 
alone: and because many texts made use of in this con- 
troversy have not been perfectly settled to the satisfaction 
of both parties, as to readings, translations, or interpreta- 
tions, and, it requires some learning and critical skill to 
fix and ascertain them; these texts therefore are to be 
laid aside also, and the merits of the cause left to be tried 
by those only that remain; “ such as have never yet 
“been disputed by the adversaries, or against which 
‘they have nothing to say.” Pref, p. 8. He does not 
consider, { 

1. The difficulty of finding out any texts, of real weight 
in this controversy, which have not been controverted, 
either as to their reading, or translation, or interpretation. 

2. That the strongest and most important texts are 
those. which have been controverted; and for that very 
reason, because they are the strongest, &c. For it was 
worth the while for the adversary to rack invention, and 

+o call in all the succours of learning and critical skill to 

assoil them, if possible, and to wrest them out of our 
hands. Thus the first chapter of St. John has had more 
pains and art spent upon it, by our adversaries, than any 
other part of Scripture, 


3. That if once the issue of the cause be.put upon other 
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texts which have been more neglected, it will be as easy, 
nay much easier, to invent some pretence or other against 
the reading, version, or construction, to defeat every argu- 
ment built upon them. 

4. That therefore the method which this author pro- 
poses is in reality (without intending it) laying the weight 
of the dispute upon what least deserves it, and can least 
of all bear it. It is deserting our strong holds, and en- 
gaging the adversary upon unequal ground, and at the 
greatest disadvantage: in a word, it is to expose and be- 
tray the cause which we are endeavouring to support. 

What I have here observed in relation to our use of 
Scripture texts is in some measure applicable to the tes- 
timony of the ancients. The reason why this also has 
been so warmly and resolutely contested with us, is be- 
cause it is of real weight, and of very considerable mo- 
ment for determining the main question. It would,be a 
very weak thing to give up so momentous a point as that 
is, only because it has been contested ; that is, because it 
is worth the contending for. If the illiterate vulgar be 
not competent judges of this branch of the dispute, (as 
indeed they scarce are of any dispute through its whole 
compass, though confined to Scripture alone;) yet there 
are others, whom the vulgar will take for their guides 
in this matter, (and they ought to do so,) who can under- 
stand and judge of it. 

The Author had but little reason to be concerned at 
Mr. Whiston’s followers boasting of. his performance as 
a victory, in regard to the ancients: it was natural for 
them so to do, either through ignorance or through pre- 
judice, where they had no mannpr of reason. Knowing 
and impartial judges will easily see the difference between 
obtaining a victory and giving the last word. I must do 
my Lord Nottingham the justice to say, that he effectu- 
ally performed his part, with great integrity, learning, and 
acuteness; with the exactness of a scholar, and the judg- 
ment of a complete Divine. Had Mr. Whiston, in his 
Reply, confined himself (as he ought to have done, and 
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as my Lord very justly had required of him) to those 
points and those citations only which were before in de- 
bate, instead of pouring in new impertinencies, and many 
foreign matters, to conceal and cover his defeat; the very 
meanest reader must have seen plainly on which side the 
advantage lies. But to return. — 

The low notion which this gentleman every where, 
through both his Letters, appears to have conceived of 
the primitive saints, may, I hope, be corrected by his 
more careful perusing them, when disposed to it. His 
chief argument against them (viz. that the adversaries 
have been able to raise cavils and to perplex their mean- 
ing) will carry him farther than he is well aware; even 
to the laying aside, not some texts only, and those of the 
greatest weight, as it hath already done; but those very 
texts on which he would at length have the whole stress 
of the controversy laid. If this gentleman be of opinion, 
as he declares in his preface, that the gates of hell should 
never prevail over that foundation, over the doctrine of 
Christ’s Divinity ; and if he thinks it of such moment that 
later ages have universally adhered to it, (a point which 
would be disputed with him as well as the other, were it 
of half the moment or concern as the other,) certainly he 
must think it of some importance to clear and vindicate 
‘the faith of the most pure and primitive churches in this 
article; lest otherwise what he calls the foundation (if it 
cannot be proved to have been constantly upheld) appear 
at length not to be the fowndation, but rather so much 
wood, hay, or stubble built upon it. To conclude, as.I 
would not detract from the merit of whatever this worthy 
gentleman has well urgéd in proof of our Lord’s Divinity ; 
so neither were it adviseable in him to detract from those 
who, in defence of the same cause, and to very excellent 
purpose, have laboured in searching both Scripture and 
antiquity. 

To the law and to the testimony let the appeal be in 
the first place ; and next to the united suffrage of the pri- 
mitive churches, as the best and safest comment upon the 
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other. On these two pillars will our faith for ever stand, 
firm and unmoveable, against all attempts; whether of 
vain philosophy, to batter the doctrine, or of vainer criti- 
cisms to corrupt or stifle the evidence: and “ the gates of 
“hell shall not prevail against it.” 

I should here advertise the reader, that in the following 
papers I have endeavoured always to express myself fully 
and particularly in the most material points: but as to 
incidental matters of slighter moment, I have sometimes, 
purely for the sake of brevity, passed them off in general 
hints only; such as will not be perfectly understood with- 
out looking into the Reply which I am answering, or 
sometimes into my former Defence. 

I suppose the inquisitive, and such as have leisure, will 
not think it much trouble to compare all the three toge- 
ther as they read; especially where any thing occurs 
which may appear obscure by reason of its brevity. As 
to others, they will be content with a more confuse and 
general perception of such parts as are of least concern- 
ment, and require a little more pains and care in the ex- 
amining than they have leisure or inclination to spend 
upon them. 
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You begin with big words: you have, you say, “ clear- 
“ly shown, that Dr. W’s notion is entirely contrary to 
“* reason, Scripture, and all primitive antiquity.” Your 
design, no doubt, is to magnify your work, and to help it 
forwards in the opinion of the reader. But wise men will 
not expect much from a performance that needs a pro- 
clamation in the entrance: had your arguments been just, _ 
and your proofs clear, a reader might have been trusted 
to find them out. 

You proceed to complain of my “ manner of writing,” 
as being “ greatly fitted to deceive.’ You apprehend, it 
seems, that it may still have some influence, notwith- 
standing that you have so clearly and so entirely confuted 
it: which, if it does not betray a great degree of mistrust, 
is a very ill compliient to the understanding of your 
readers. . 
. After this general charge, you go on to particular com-_ 
plaints, drawn up in form. 

The first is, my entitling my book “ A Vindication of 
*‘ Christ’s Divinity :’’ being so rude as to insinuate, that the 
men I have to deal with, are impugners of Christ’s divi- 

nity. I confess the charge; and am so far from thinking 
it a fault, that I have a second time very deliberately done 
the same thing in this very treatise. Till you give usa 
better account of our Lord’s divinity than you have hitherto 
VOL. III. ° B 
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done, I must persist in it: because it is very proper that 
the world be made justly sensible of your prevarication, 
and indeed shameful banter, in a momentous article of the 
Christian faith. I use the word divinity in the plain and 
usual sense of it, as the Christian Church hath long done. 
I know of no divinity, but such as I have here defended. 
The other, falsely so called, is really none. While you 
maintain the principles you do, I must look upon you as 
impugners ‘of Christ’s divinity ; well knowing, that the 
Christian Church in all ages would have thought the 
same of you, and that your doctrine was condemned as 
blasphemy long before Arius appeared ; and that, upon his 
first appearance, he and his adherents were charged, as 
-you now are, and very justly, with denying the divinity of 
their God and Saviour 4. . 

“You have invented a very soft name for it: it is not 
denying the divinity of Christ ; but it is differing about the 
“¢ particular manner of explication of that doctrine,” p. 4. 
Which pretence, like many others, has a great deal more 
of art than of solidity in it. Explaining a doctrine is one 
‘thing, explaining it away is quite another. There is some 
difference, for instance, between explaining the doctrine of 
‘the resurrection of the body, and explaiming the texts re- 
lating to it'in such a manner, as to make void the very 
-doctriné itself. When Basilides, Valentinus, Cerdo, and 
Marcion, go interpreted Scripture, as wholly to destroy — 
‘the supreme divinity of the Creator, or God of Israel ; was 
‘this, think you, no more than differing concerning the 
< particular manner of explication of his divinity ?”” They 
‘acknowledged, indeed, his divinity still; that is, in words, 
and in Scripture words too; but in a sense peculiar to 
themselves. The plain truth is, you and we differ about 
the sense of Scripture, in the question of Christ’s divinity. 
We find Christ’s divinity in our Bibles: you find not the 
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doctrine there. Accordingly, we assert Christ’s divinity, 
and you deny it; that is, you deny the thing, and retain 
nothing but the xame. The difference then is, not con- 
cerning the manner of explaining our doctrine, (which with 
you is no doctrine,) but concerning the manner of explain- 
ing the texts which relate to it. You speak of Christ’s 
divinity however ; you have some awe and reverence for 
the language of the Church, though you have left her 
faith. Some concern you have also for your own charac- 
ters, and for the interest of the cause you are engaged in; 
which can never prevail, no not with the populace, but 
under the benefit of a mask. If it be asked why we have 
no such doctrine as that of the divinity of angels and of 
magistrates, (called Gods in Scripture,) or why the divi- 
nity of Christ should be asserted, while the other is abso- 
lutely denied, I am persuaded you will be much at a loss 
for any satisfactory answer, upon your principles. It will 
be a vain thing for you to plead, that you assert as much 
of Christ’s divinity as Scripture hath asserted. For, were 
the fact really so, (as it certainly is not,) then indeed 
Scripture might justify you in your denial of Christ’s 
dwinity ; but it can never justify you in calling that divi- 
nity which, according to the language of the Church, and 
just propriety of speech, you yourselves, as well as we, 
know to be none. 

You tell me, that the “ whole and only design of the 
‘* authors I oppose, has been, soberly, and in the fear of 
“ God, to collect and consider what it is that our Saviour 
“‘ himself and his Apostles have in Scripture taught us, 
“ concerning that doctrine, separate from the metaphysical 
** hypotheses of fallible and contentious men.” Now, to 
pass by the extraordinary civility of these reflectiong?upon 
others, and the modesty of assuming so much to your- 
selyes; as if you had no hypotheses, no metaphysical fan- 
cies, were never contentious, scarce fallible, like other men: 
waving this, yet give me leave to say, that be your de- 
signs ever so good, your intentions ever so sober, and your 
searches directed in the.fear of Ged; if the result of all be, 
BY 
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that you cannot find Christ’s divinity (properly so called) 
in Scripture, you ought not to pretend, either that you 
are advocates for Christ’s divinity, or that any man 1s to 
blame for charging you as impugners of it. 

_ You say farther, that by the divinity of Christ, I mean 
my own particular metaphysical explication of it. A sug- 
gestion as false as it 18 mean. For neither is my sense 
any particular sense, but the common sense of all men, 
learned or unlearned, that know the difference between 
God and creature: neither is there any thing of metaphy- 
sics in it, more than there is in the declaration of the God 
of Israel, as often as he proclaimed himself to be God, (in 
opposition to such as were no Gods,) on the score of his 
almighty power, wisdom, greatness, and other divine per- 
fections. However, supposing my account of the Son’s 
divinity to be metaphysical, is not your account of the 
Father’s divinity as metaphysical as the other? And if 
you, through your false metaphysics, exclude the Son 
from the one Godhead, I shall not be ashamed of making 
use of true metaphysics to correct your errors, and to 
establish the Son’s divinity, upon the same foot whereon 
Scripture has fixed it. You might be ashamed to mention 
metaphysics, when every body knows that you have little 
else to rely upon, for the support of your novel doctrine. 
Who sees not what a stress has been laid upon a false 
notion of the self-existence of the Father, to degrade and 
separate his beloved Son from the one true Godhead? 
- What batteries have you not raised against a proper son- 
ship, from metaphysical reasonings, should I say, or reve- 
ries? That generation implies division, and necessary gene- 
ration outward coaction; that generation must be an act, 
and -eyery act must mean choice; that necessary agents 
are no agents, and necessary causes no causes ; that nothing 
individual can be communicated; that three persons must 
be three intelligent agents, and three intelligent agents, 
reciprocally, three persons; that three agents cannot be 
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one being, one substance, one Lord, or one God; that there 
can be no medium between leing and not being; that 
inseparable union, without identical life, will not suffice 
to make two Persons one God; and that if there be édenti- 
cal life, then they are no longer two Persons nor can 
there be any equality or subordination; that the same 
living God necessarily signifies the same individual intelli- 
gent agent, or Person; that God the Son must be either 
the same identical whole substance, or an homogeneous un- 
divided part of the infinite substance, upon my principles ; 
and that he can be netther ; and therefore not one and the 
same God with the Father. Here are metaphysics in great 
plenty, sufficient, one may think, to furnish out an ordi- 
nary schoolman. Nevertheless, we should not, on this ac- 
count, be so unreasonable, as to censure either Dr. Clarke 
or his friends, for procuring all the real assistance they 
can from melaphysics; true metaphysics being nothing 
else but true divinity: let but your reasonings be clear, 
solid, and pertinent, and we shall never find fault with 
them for being metaphysical. The truth is, you have pre- 
tended to metaphysics; but have betrayed very great mis- 
takes in that part, as you have also done in your other 
pretences, relating to Scripture and antiquity. To return 
to the business of the title. 

You observe, very shrewdly, that you could with 
‘‘ much greater justice” (and yet you did not think it rea- 
sonable so to do) ‘* have entitled your Reply, A Vindica- 
“tion of the Divinity of God the Father Almighty.” 
Truly, if you had done it, you would not have found me 
complaining of the injustice of it: for, what hurt could 
you have done to me or my cause, by making yourself 
ridiculous? I hope, therefore, you do not expect any 
thanks from me upon this head. You go on, however, 
seriously to show, how you could have defended so con- 
-ceited a title. You could have pleaded, that the “ deny- 
“ing the Father to be alone supreme in authority and 
<¢ dominion over all,” (in which consists the true notion of 
his divinity,) “ is denying his divinity.” That is to say, 
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you could have begged the main question, and have there- 
upon founded a charge against me, with the same, nay, 
_ greater justice, than I charge you with a plain matter of 
fact, no part of the main question between us. The ques- 
tion is, Whether the one true Godhead be common to Fa- 
ther and Son, or proper to the Father only? You have 
determined for the latter; therefore you have struck the 
Son out of the one true Godhead, previously to our dis- 
pute; therefore you have denied his proper divinity: and 
the question now is, not whether you have denied it, 
(which is out of question,) but, whether you have justly 
denied it? If you see no difference between the two cases, 
I can only pity your confusion. Whether divinity, strictly 
so called, can be common to more Persons than one, re- 
mains to be considered. In the mean while, it is evident 
that you, by making it proper to the Father only, have 
denied the divinity of all besides. 

a. A second complaint is of a motto in my title page 
<* 1 am Jesus whom thou persecutest: it is hard for thee 
“to kick against the pricks.’ Now, I thought a writer 
might be at liberty to follow his judgment or fancy in 
such a trifle as a motto, without being so solemnly called 
to account for it. But, it seems, this must be now brought 
to the bar, and deliberately scanned. “ As if,” say you, 
** the not receiving Dr. W’s notions in metaphysics was 
“ persecuting Christ.” As if, say I, the abusing of meta- 
physics, to the destruction of a plain Scripture doctrine, 
and the undermining the Christian faith, were not, by a 
very easy figure, justly called the ‘ persecuting of Christ,” 
*¢ crucifying the Son of God afresh,” and “ putting him 
** to an open shame.” ) 

_ Since I am called upon in this case, I will tell you, 
so far as I remember, what I principally intended by the 
motto. Sissel 

1. One thing was, to intimate the great awe and dread 
which every man ought. to have upon his mind, when he 
takes pen in hand to write in opposition to his Saviour’s 
Godhead, and with a formed design to deprive him of that 
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worship, and those divine honours, which have been con- 
stantly. paid him by innumerable martyrs and confessors, 
by the whole Church of Christ for fourteen centuries at 
least, I doubt not to say seventeen. Whatever may be 
pleaded for disputing points of an inferior nature, and less 
set by; this particularly is a cause not to be entered into 
without “ fear and trembling,” by any. pious man; lest 
haply he be found to “ fight against God.’ You may 
think, perhaps, you have no need of such caution: but for 
that very reason, I should be apt to conclude you have. 

g. Another thing: intended by the motto was, to insi- 
nuate, how impracticable and vain (in all probability) any 
attempt must be to defeat the doctrine of our Lord’s divi- 
nity; which has now stood the test for a long tract of 
centuries, though all imaginable endeavours and artifices 
have been from the beginning employed to overthrow it. 
A late writer very well observes, that “ this foundation 
<< has been so upheld, that where the first institution were, 
«as it were, sunk out of memory, by the weight of im- 
‘pure mixtures, as in the Greek. Church; and where 
“every other article of faith had received wounds by the 
< innovations of-error, as in the Roman Church; yet all 
*¢ of them have adhered to and preserved this main and 
<< fundamental point to this day.””. The same is likewise 
true of all the Churches of the Reformation: and God has 
_ yisibly blasted and defeated all attempts against the eter-° 
nal Godhead of our blessed Saviour. “ It is hard for thee 
<< to kick against the pricks.” So said a pious Father of 
the Church, applying it to this very case 4, (one would 
think with a prophetic spirit,) thirteen hundred years ago. 
Such were then the sentiments of the wisest.and best men 
of those times. They were,fallible, they were men; but 

ie pia 
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if posterity, fallible as they, grow bold and daring, where 
the other would have trembled, let them look to it. They 
had the same Scriptures we have, and better helps for the 
understanding them: they had their faculties of discern- 
ing no less than we; and they spared no pains, or care, 
in their searches. This is a consideration of some mo- 
ment, especially in.a fundamental article. We should not, 
at least, go rashly into contrary sentiments, nor without 
plain Scripture to warrant it. We may be apt to flatter 
ourselves too much, and think we see farther than those 
before us; when in reality, perhaps, it is not that we have 
more sense than they, but that we want their piety. 

You tell me how carefully the men of your way have 
“studied the Scripture,” and how sincerely they have 
** made use of all the helps God has given them, to un- 
* derstand it rightly.” Be it so: and I do not know any 
one that can lay it to the charge of St. Paul, that he had 
not, in such a sense, sincerely studied the Scripture, or 
had not sincerely made use of the helps God had given 
him, though still a persecutor of Christ. However sincere 
you may have been, yet believe also that others, as sincere 
as you, have carefully studied the same Scriptures; and 
that the most eminent lights of the Christian Church in 
all ages, have as sincerely thought it their indispensable 
duty to pronounce an anathema upon the doctrine you 
give us, as you do that you ought to receive and follow it. 
We have nothing to do to inquire after your sincerity, of 
which God is judge. Neither civil judicatures, nor eccle- 
siastical courts, ever proceed upon that bottom. Our busi- 
ness is not to consider the sincerity of the men, but the 
nature, quality, and tendency of the doctrine. There have 
been sincere Photinians, sincere Samosatenians, sincere 
Sabellians, sincere Papists, sincere Jews and Mahometans. 
And indeed, what sects ‘are there that have not sincere 
men amongst them? The more sincere you are, the better 
it will fare with you at the great day ofaccount. In the 
mean while, give us leave to be sincere too, in condemning. 
heartily what we heartily disapprove. And let the sin= 
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cerity of each be tried by the nature and quality of the 
cause you and we are engaged in, and by the strength of 
the evidence on either side; on which, as I conceive, 
chiefly hangs the proof of our sincerity. You proceed to 
invective. ** It concerns those who thus affect to sit in the 
“* seat of God, and to equal their own disputable notions 
* with the express word of God, to consider a little more 
“seriously what spirit they are of.” But, laying aside 
childish wrath, let us argue this matter coolly and sedately 
with you. Is it “ affecting to sit in the seat of God,” that 
we are doing our bounden duty in condemning false doc- 
trine, or what we take to be such; and in “ contending 
“¢ earnestly for the faith which was once delivered to the 
* saints?” And how is it ‘ equalling our own disputable 
“ notions with the express word of God,” when we stand 
up for the “ express word of God,” against those who 
appear to us to contradict and pervert it, in favour of their 
metaphysical conceits and ill-grounded hypotheses? What. 
right have a few private men to claim express Scripture, 
and to equal their own disputable notions with the © ex- 
‘‘ press word of God,” in opposition to the Christian 
world, as capable of judging what Scripture is, as they 
that so vainly boast of it? Charge us no more, so fondly, 
with “ affecting to sit in the seat of God,” lest it be told 
you, in return, that there appears to be infinitely more 
pride, vanity, and arrogance, in a few private men sitting 
‘in judgment upon whole Churches, and throwing their » 
hasty, ill-grounded censures upon Fathers, and Councils, 
and all the greatest and wisest men that have lived in past 
centuries, than any can be imagined in those whom you’ 
0 injuriously reflect on; for no cause, but for honestly 
declaring their abhorrence of your novel and dangerous 
opinions. Surely we may presume, without “ affecting 
“ to sit in the seat of God,” to think some very fallible 
men liable to errors: and when in fact it appears that they 
are sO, we may presume, according to our bounden duty, 
to take all proper care to prevent such errors spreading. 
But enough has been said in vindication of a motto. 
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3. A third complaint is of my unrighteous use of the 
‘term Arians, and Arianism. But that this censure of 
“yours is very unrighteous may appear sufficiently from 
what I have elsewhere demonstrated ¢, and may again, as 
occasion offers. In truth, it is complimenting you, to call 
you Arians; for you really come short of the old Arians, 
in more points than one, (as I shall observe hereafters) 
and have not so honourable thoughts of God the Son, as 
the generality of the ancient Arians had. As to what you 
pretend about the ¢¢ particular tenets of Arius,” I showed 
you long ago‘, that yours differ not in any thing material 
from them. You are pleased to say, that by my “ way 
« of consequential deductions the Fathers of the Council 
« of Nice, and all their Catholic predecessors, may with 
“ equal justice be charged with Arianism.” You mean, I 
suppose, provided in drawing consequences, no regard be 
had to what is plain or obscure, right or wrong, true or 
false. Such a consequential ways as this, never was my 
way ; and, I hope, never will be: whether it be yours, we 
shall see. You are to prove, that the Council of Nice is 
chargeable with Arianism, upon my principles. I per- 
ceive, you are sanguine enough to undertake it; we are 
now to examine how you perform. . 

I must abridge your long tedious train of argument, to 
bring the parts nearer together, and to save myself the 
trouble of transcribing. But I will take care that your 
argument shall not lose a tittle of its force or strength; 
having indeed none to spare. 

“ The Council of Nice, by asserting that the Son was 
“& not (moinSels e& odx dvrwv) made or formed out of nothing, 
< but (vyevvySels ex riis odolas Tod marpis) generated from the 
< substance of the Father——confessedly, did not mean 
“ either, that the Son was (which is the first of Dr. W’s 


© Supplement to the Case of Arian Subscription, vol. ii. 

f Defence, vol.i. p. 154. 

& See my Supplement, vol. ii. where I justify my charging our adversaries 
with consequences, and also intimate in what cases such a conduct is allow-~ 
able or otherwise. - 
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“two senses of the term individual)-the same identical 
** whole substance with the Father—or (which is the Doc- 
“* tor’s other sense of the term individual) that he was a 
** homogeneous undivided. part of that infinite and insepara- 
*¢ ble substance which is the Father’s——But their mean- 
*€ ing evidently was, that as one fire is lighted from. an- 
* other without any division, abscission, diminution, 8c. $0 
“the Son was generated from the Father without any 
‘* division, abscission, &c. of the Father’s substance, or of 
** his alone supreme authority and dominion over all. And 
“‘ this notion of theirs, because it supposes the Son to be 
“<———not the substance of the Father, but from the sub- 
“< stance of the Father: and because it supposes the gene- 
“¢ ration of the Son to be an act of the Father——and be- 
- cause it reserves inviolably to the Father, his ad%évria, 
“* his alone supreme authority and dominion over all, which 
*‘ makes him to be in the absolute sense, the one God: 
“ therefore, I say, this notion Dr. W. is pleased to rank, 
“ among other things, under the head of Arianism.” 

This is the consequential thing, which you have been 
pleased to bring forth. The sum is thus: If Dr. W. sup- 
poses the Son to be a part of the Father’s substance, (which 
he does not,) and if the Nicene Council denies the Father 
-and Son to be one wndivided substance, (which it doth 
not,) and if the Council supposes the eternal generation 
to be an act, in the sense of free choice, (which is a false 
supposition,) and if the Council supposes the Father alone 
to have supreme dominion over all, (which is another false 
supposition,) if these several false and groundless supposi- 
tions be evidently true; then Dr, W. by charging some 
persons with Arianism, who deserve it, has consequentially 
charged others also, who have not deserved it. That I 

“may be certain of doing you justice, as to this marvellous 
thread of reasoning, I will come to particulars. 

In the first place, where do you find me saying that 
the Son is either the “ same identical” (that is, same, 
same) “ whole substance with the Father,” or an “* undi- 
«« vided part of that substance which is the Father’s?”” J 
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leave whole and parts» to those gentlemen of strong zma- 
gination, who consider every thing in a corporeal way, un- 
der the notion of extension. All that I say is, that Father 
and Son are one undivided substance; which is also the sense 
of the Nicene Fathers. For, 
2. Where do you find that the Nicene Council ever 
supposes the Father and Son not to be one and the same 
undivided substance? They say, x tis odolas, from the sub- 
stance of the Father: this is all you have to ground your 
cavil upon. But the Council supposes the Son to be both 
from the substance of the Father, and of the substance of 
the Father, and but one substance in both, because of the 
inseparable union and connection of both. The doctrine 
is plainly this, God of God, and both one God; light of 
light, and both one light ; substance of substance, and both 
one substancei. This is the Catholic doctrine, which it is 
much easier to carp and cavil at, than to confute. I should 
take notice of your words, not momS<is é& ovx ovrwy, not 
made or formed out of nothing. Why do you here insert 
momels, and pretend to give the sense of the Council in a 
way wherein they never expressed it? Is it not to insi- 
nuate, that the Council imagined the Son to be made, or 
formed, only not out of nothing ? One may believe that 
this was in your head, by your slily remarking, presently 
after, that Tertullian, Origen‘, and Lactantius affirmed 
the same thing of angels and souls, as the Nicene Fa- 


b Kuging Seds doase ovx tsi egos, olrms oot ZAav, tas) ra CAov ix peguy ist. xal 
abe tgel Adyos rapudiLaclas rov txt rus Sedv elves tx megwy, wy txusoy ob ddvaras 
Tweg ra dAda wépn. Orig. contr. Cels. p. 18. 

i Quemadmodum lumen de Jumine, et utrumque unum lumen, sic intel- 
ligatur sapientia de sapientia, et utrumque una_sapientia: ergo et una essen- 
tia, quia hoc est ibi esse quod sapere Pater et Filius simul una sapientia 
quia una essentia, et singillatim sapientia de sapientia, sicut essentia de 
essentia. August. de Trin. lib. vii. cap. 1, 2. p. 855. 

Consilium de consilio, et voluntas de voluntate, sicut substantia de sub- 
stantia, sapientia de sapientia. Jbid. lib. xv. cap. 20. p. 994. 

See other examples of the same way of speaking, collected by Petavius de 
Trin. lib. vi. cap. 10, p. 351. 
= See Origen fully vindicated in this respect by Huetius Origenian. p. 30, 
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thers did of the Son. Your report of every one of thenr 
is utterly false, (as shall be shown in a proper place;) but 
were it true, what is it to the Nicene Fathers, who were 
wiser men than to countenance any such detestable doc- 
trine ? What they meant by éx rij odolag tod matpds, is very 
plain from the Creed itself, and has been fully explained 
and vindicated! from misconstructions. The sum of what 
they intended was, that the Son was not from nothing, 
nor from any extraneous substance, but from the substance _ 
of the Father; as light streaming out from light, but 
without division, or abscission, or diminution ; being eter- 
nally in the Father, as well as from him, and inseparably _ 
included with him. Indeed, the Arians invidiously charged 
them with making the Son a part of the Father’s sub- 
stance™, as you also are pleased to charge me. Which is 
to me an argument that my notion is still the same with 
that of the Nicene Fathers, and yours not different from 
that of the Arians. ¢ 

3. Where do you find that the Council ever supposes 
the generation of the Son to be an act, in your sense of | 
act? The Council has not a word about act, that I know . 
of: nor, if it had, would it be at all to your purpose. The 
-question about act will depend upon another question, 


1 See my Defence, vol.i. p. 328, 329. Bull. D. F. p.114. Athanas. p. 224, 
395. Eusebius of Nicomedia may be an evidence of the meaning of éx rns 
icius, (while he is endeavouring to expose it,) by what he uses as parallel, and 
what as opposite to it. j 
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Bovanuars yevopsves. 
Euseb. Nicomed, apud Theod: lib. i. cap. 6. p. 24. 
_ Some of these expressions which Eusebius uses as parallel, are put invi- 
diously and injuriously. But still, we may see what in the main was the 
Catholic sense of the phrase, through the false colours whereby he hoped to 
expose it. y ‘ 
| ™ See Arins’s Letter. Apud Theod. E. H. lib. i. cap. 5. And Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. Theod, lib. i. cap. 6.. 
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viz. Whether the Council intended an eternal or temporal 
generation? Upon either supposition, I can allow the 
generation to be an act; but not in your novel sense of 
act, in both cases. Suppose it eternal, then the generation 
was an act; but in the ancient sense of act and necessary 
agency: as the sun was supposed to act in generating 
rays; fountains to act in generating streams; the mind to 
act in generating thoughts; trees to act in generating 
branches; bodies to act in generating effluvia, vapours, or 
perfumes; the earth to act in generating fruits; and the 
like. No matter whether, in strictness, these kinds of 
generations should be called acts: they are such as the 
ancients called so; and when we are interpreting the an- 
cients, we must attend to the ancient sense of words. Ne- 
cessary acts were then called acts ; and therefore no won- 
der if eternal generation was looked upon as an eternal 
act. But, suppose the Council intended only temporal 
generation, (as some have thought, and it seems not im- 
probable,) then I readily allow it to be an act, even in 
your sense of choice; as much as was the Son’s genera- 
tion of the blessed Virgin. But then I insist upon it, that 
the Nicene Fathers maintained the Son’s eternal and ne- 
cessary existence, antecedent to the generation; which is 
a doctrine opposite to yours, as light to darkness. 

4. In the last place, where do you find one word of the 
Father’s alone supremacy of dominion in the Nicene de- 
crees? This is purely a fiction of your own, without the 
least shadow of a reason for it.’ Do you find the Nicene 
Fathers telling you of a sovereign producing to himself a 
subject, or of a lord and master producing a servant 2 Is it 
subject of sovereign, very subject of very sovereign; in- 
stead of God of God, very God of very God? You will 
see that one is of the other, not that one is above the other. 
If the Father be there called Almighty, (xavroxpérwp,) yet 
they understood the Son to be Almighty of Almighty, 
(mavroxparip 2x mavroxpérogos4,) as well as God of God: 
0 © Tlavroxedrogu ix MOvToKearoges. mevemy yee, av exes 6 warhe nel xeurci, 
Herts nul xeurel nad 6 vies. Athan. Expos, Fid. p. 99. 
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all perfections common to both, only not. coordinately ; 
the Father having his perfections from none, the Son hay- - 
ing the same perfections from him equal in every thing, 
but still deriving that very equality. If this be the atdev- 

tia you speak of, the thing is true, but not pertinent ; if 

you mean more, it may be pertinent, but it is not true; 

nor have you a syllable of proof for it, either in Scripture 

or antiquity. 

- We have now seen how well you have acquitted your- 
self in the consequential way, under this article; not quite 
so well, I think, as before in your charge upon me as 
denying the Father’s divinity. I must do you the justice 
to say, that you can sometimes manage an argument to 
greater advantage: or if you could not, I should have 
made it my resolution not to exchange a word more with 
you. How you came to: perform so much below yourself, 
here in your Preface, I know not; except it be, that your 
passions were more deeply engaged in this part, than in 
the rest. To proceed. 

4. A fourth head of complaint is, that I have “ talked 

“ about calling in question a fundamental article of reli- 
<< gion.” I have so; and, I pray, where is the offence of 
so doing? Your first reason against it lies in these words ; 
“« as if the first article of the Creed was not as fundamen- 
“ tal as the second.” But who are they that set the first 
and second articles at variance with each other, when for 
fourteen centuries, and more, they have agreed most ami- 
cably together? Do not be surprised, when I tell you, 
_...that you are the men that impugn the Jirst article, by im- 
gning the second. I have learned from the first article, 
that God is a Father: which, in the sense of the Christian 
Church, and according to the intention of the compilers 
of the Creeds®, supposes him to have a SonP; a coeternal, 


© See my Sermons, p. 198. Bull. Judic. Eccl. p. 36, &c. Stillingfleet, Trin. 
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coequal, and coessential Son, of the same nature with him. 
And I readily submit the case to the pious and considerate 
reader to judge of, whether I, who, among the other per- 
fections and glories of the Father, reckon this for one, 
that he has always had with him so great and so divine a. 
Son4, equal to himself; or you, who, out of the abun- 
dance-of your metaphysics, contrive to rob him of that 
superlative glory, show the greater zeal and concern for 
the honour of God the Father. The Pagans, I know, 
thought it very much for the honour of their supreme 
God, to have other Gods under him. This they looked 
upon as an article of grandeur, and the very top of magni- 
ficencet. But Christians never talked at this rate: they 
thought it most for the honour of the supreme Father to 
have a Son, equal to him in nature, and one God with him. 
You go on to another exception: “ As if an article’s be- 
<¢ ing fundamental, was a reason why———even the most 
‘‘ learned and able men should by no means be suffered 
< to consider or inquire what this fundamental article is.” 
You have very little reason to use this kind of talk with 
me; because, when I first entered into conference with 
_ you, my whole design and desire was, to have the thing 
amicably debated betwixt us, and with equal freedom on 
both sides, in a private way, without troubling the press. 
And though the article I am defending be a fundamental 
one, yet it was never such to me, till I had well examined 


Ecclesiz fides solum verum Deum Patrem confessa, confitetur et Chris- 
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Patrem cum audis, Filii intellige Patrem, qui filius supradicte sit im 
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it: nor do I expect it should be such to you, without the 
like method. However, there is a great deal of difference 
between settling one’s own private faith, and undertaking 
to publish and propagate the same among others. While 
a man pretends no farther than to judge for himself, he 
ought to rest unmolested, to enjoy the freedom of his own 
private sentiments, wherein others are not concerned. But — 
when he endeavours to draw disciples after him, the case 
is altered; and it then becomes the common concern of all 
that have ¢ruth at heart, and more especially of those who 
are the appointed guardians of the Christian faith, to be 
upon the watch against seducers, and to interpose their 
seasonable offices to prevent the growth of any dangerous 
error. There must be some public restraints to hinder 
conceited men from venting crudities; as well as a just 
and due regard to the interests of truth, if any man, with 
sobriety and modesty, has any new thing to offer. Where 
to fix the true medium between liberty and restraint is not 
my business here to inquire: I think, our governors in 
Church and State have already fixed it, beyond all reason- 
able exception. But to return. . 

Let those learned and able men you speak of consider 
and examine, that they may find out the ¢ruth; and when 
they have done, defend it. But if the result of their inqui- 
ries is the embracing and propagating of errors; be they 
ever so learned or able, they must be rebuked and _ re- 
proved for it. What if a learned Jew or a deist, after 
examining and considering, thinks it nght and just to 
reject, and openly to vilify the Christian revelation? May 
he not therefore be told that his labours have been ill laid 
out, and that his infidelity is a very great, a very unpar- 
donable crime? And if another, after inquiry, sets him- 
self publicly to oppose any momentous article of the 
Christian faith; it is the duty and the business of those 
that know better, and of those that are in authority, to 
stand up for the true religion, and to use all proper means 
for its preservation. What would have become of the 
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Christian faith, if such Jearned and able men as Praxeas, 
Noétus, Paul of Samosata, Photinus, Arius, Eunomius, 
Apollinarius, &c. had not been vigorously opposed, and 
expelled the’ Christian Church? Errors once entered have 
been sometimes kept in by the same methods, as truth 
hath been preserved; just as the banks intended to keep 
out the waters, if once overflowed, serve afterwards to 
keep them in: which is yet. no.argument, I suppose, for 
having no Lanks at all, or for throwing all open to inun- 
dations. You add, “as if taking great pains to find 
<“ out the sense and meaning of a doctrine, was calling in 
“ question the doctrine itself:” which I have answered 
above. In your next words, you betray an unbecoming 
heat, which should be avoided always, if you desire to see 
clear. “ Wonderful,” you say; ‘‘ that the very founda- 
“tions of all religion and of all truth should be. thus 
“turned. into ridicule by men of learning, without their 
“ perceiving what they are doing!” A heinous and heavy 
charge; not upon me, not-upon a few private men, but 
upon the Church of Christ in all ages, and upon the best 
men of it. For, what is it, I beseech you, that you are 
here so severely declaiming against, under the opprobrious 
name, of turning all religion into ridicule ?’’ I say, what 
is it, but the Church’s acknowledging that there are fun- 
damentals in religion, and her defending those fundamen- 
tals, in such a way as Christ and his Apostles have taught 
her, against all opposers? Be you ever so able or so 
learned, (which I dispute not,) :yet we know, that if an 
angel from heaven comes to teach us any other doctrine 
than what we have received from Seriptwre, we hay 

St. Paul’s warrant for pronouncing an anathema upon 
that and him. You will say, no doubt, that: you have 
truth and Scripture on your side. Well: that is saying 
something, if you can make it good: it is the very. point 
which. we are going to try... In the: mean while, argue 
not against the properest methods of defending and. pre- 
serving the truth, (which are undoubtedly right’ and. 
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good, inthe general,) but show, if you are able, that 
there.is something particular in the present case, to put a 
bar to the general rule. | . ; 

5» The last article of complaint is, my “artificially 
“concealing from the reader the true and indeed only 
‘ material point in question, and amusing him with mat-- 
“ters of a quite different kind.” In this affected charge, 
(which, I am unwilling to say, you do not believe one 
word of,) I blame not so much the injuriousness of it, 
since it is too weak to do hurt, as the indiscretion. Might 
you not have been content to set out upon a new foot, 
and, as it were, silently and unobserved, to alter the terms 
of the question; but you must begin with laying your 
sin’ at my door, and charging me with the very fault 
which you are, that instant, committing? I will show 
you, first, that my manner of stating the main question 
was right: and I shall afterwards tell you what I have to 
say to yours; which in reality (when stripped of its am- 
biguity) is not different from mine. All my labour and 
endeavour was, to bring the dispute to this short ques- 
tion, whether the Son of God be a precarious being, that 
is, a creature, or nos’. This was the only point I was 
concerned for; being that upon which all the rest turn. 
There therefore I laid the stress; making it my business 
to. confute whatever I could find in Dr. Clarke’s pieces, 
tending to degrade the Son of God into precarious exist- 
ence, or to make a creature of him. If this point be but 
once secured, that the Son is no creature, but necessarily 


existing; the Doctor may go on talking of supremacy, and 


whatever else he pleases ; they are incidental points only, 
and must either fall of course, or else be understood in a! 
sense consistent with the resolution of the other question. 

You are sensible of this yourself; and therefore you all 
the way resolutely dispute with me the point of the 


5 See ‘my Supplement, where I have shown nine several ways, from the 
writings of Dr. Clarke, and his disciples, that they do by immediate and 
necessary consequence make the Son a creatur'e. my 
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Son’s necessary existence, as much as the other point of 
the Father’s supremacy: you are as resolute in denying 
the Son to be one God with the Father; you are scrupu- 
lous as to calling him Creator, and never directly assert 
his creating of the world by his own power, or his coeter- 
nity. In short, you dispute every thing with me that is 
pleaded to exempt him from the number of precarious 
beings, or creatures. Were it not for this, you should be 
permitted to talk of the Father’s supremacy as much as 
you pleased, and to make sense of it at leisure. Indeed, 
the determining of the point of supremacy, and how it is 
to be held, depends entirely upon the other question ; 
which is therefore the main question betwixt us. Do but 
allow me, that the Son is no creature, that he exists not 
precariously, but necessarily, that he is one God with the 
Father, that he is properly Creator, and-by his own power, 
with other the like things; and you shall then go on, 
without let or hindrance, in your talk of the supremacy. 
Now then, will you please to answer me: Do you under- 
stand the supremacy in a sense which you believe con- 
sistent with the points which I maintain, viz. the Son’s 
necessary existence, uncreatedness, &c.? If you do, the 
dispute is ended; go on and prosper with so Catholic a 
notion of the supremacy. Or do you understand the 
supremacy in a sense not consistent with those other points 
which I maintain? If this be the case, (as I presume it is,) 
then do not pretend that those other points are not mate- 
rial; for, by maintaining them, I overthrow your pre- 
tended supremacy, as much as you, by maintaining the - 
supremacy, design to overthrow the Church’s faith: and 
so it matters not, whether the main question be put into 
your terms or mine; since both, in reality, come to the 
same thing. Only there is this difference in the case; 
my way of stating the main question is plain and clear ; 
yours, olscure and ambiguous: mine is fitted to instruct — 
and inform; yours, to perplex and confound a reader: mine 
is proper to bring the debate to a short and clear issue; 
yours, to protract and lengthen out a dispute: in a word, 
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mine is sincere and open, like that of a man that knows 
his cause is good; yours is fallacious and disguised, as 
of one that is diffident of his cause, and is retiring behind 
the curtain. You will have the question put thus: Whe- 
ther the Father alone hath supreme authority, sovereignty, 
and dominion over all? When this is stripped of ambi- 
guity and chicane, I suppose it will fall into mine. You 
determine in the affirmative. The Son then is naturally a 
subject of the Father, and the Father is his sovereign Lord 
and Ruler. He has an absolute right over him, to call 
him to account, to reward him, if he does well, to punish 
him, if he does amiss. This all men understand to be im- 
plied in supreme dominion; a right and power over sub- 
jects, to compel, constrain, and punish, as occasion serves; 
and in short, to bridle them at pleasure. Is this your 
meaning? Pray then, where is the difference between 
Saying it, and calling God the Son a creature ? 

And, do you imagine that you have any the least sylla- 
ble of proof of such alone dominion, either in Scripture or 
antiquity? Yet there is certainly no medium between this, 
and what I assert of the equality of Father and Son. They 
are either naturally and strictly equal; or else one is in- 
Jinitely superior to the other, as God and creature. Well; 
be the consequences what it will, you are attempting to 
prove your point syllogistically, after this manner: 

“If the Father never acts in subjection to the will of 
“‘ any other person, and every other person acts in sub- 
<< jection to his will; then the Father alone is the one 
‘* supreme Governor of the universe. . 

“ But it is fact that the Father never acts in subjec- 
“ tion, &c. and that every other person acts in subjec- 
< tion, &e. 

* Therefore, &c.” © 

This is the wonderful demonstration; lame and defi- 
cient in every part. To prove that the Father alone hath 
supreme dominion, &c. you should show, not only that 
all other persons act in subjection, (for an equal may act 
- in subjection to an equal, or even to an inferior, as our 
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Lord acted in subjection to Joseph and Mary, and washed 
his disciples’ feet,) but that they are really subject, and 
under his absolute power and authority. Your reasonings 
therefore on this head amount only to what the Schools 
call ignoratio elenchi; proving beside the question, or 
talking wide of the purpose. And how easy is it for a 
man to fill a book with quotations, as you have done, that 
can be content with any thing, however foreign to the 
question ?- You have proved, that the Son acted sometimes 
a ministerial part,'or that hé submitted to an inferior 
office: this is all that you have proved; and it is no:more 
than I would have readily granted you, without quoting 
so much as a single Father for it. You are not advanced 
one tittle towards the proof of whatyou intend, that the 
Father and Son naturally have not one common dominion. 
I affirm that they have; and that at the very same time 
that the Son is executing any inferior office, he is ‘still 
Lord of the whole universe, in common with the: Father ; 
and that their dominion over all is one and the ‘same 
undivided dominion, as they are one God arid one Lord. 
You would gladly slip upon us. supremacy of dominion, 
instead of supremacy of order, or office. Instead of say- 
ing that the Father alone has his supreme dominion from 
none;you pretend that he alone has supreme dominion} 
to make éwo dominions where there is but one; . You play 
with the ambiguous ‘word. authority, that you may have 
something to blind the’ readers with: while you quote 
Fathers who affirmed it in one sense, and you intend. it in 
another. Auctoritas is often no more than paternitas, with 
the Latin Fathers, as auctor is pater: but you are wrést- 
ing it to the sense of dominion,- The like! use.you make 
of the equivocal word dignity ; which is of order, or: ice; 
or dominion, or nature; and you artificially blend and ‘con- 
found all together. None, I hope, cam be imposed upon 
by such weak fallacies, but they that want their faculties 
of discerning. Let the reader carefully distinguish: three 
things, and he will then be able of himself: to unravel 
all. your pretences, and-to throw off that studied!:con# 
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fusion which you are labouring to introduce in a pbain 

thing. 

1. Supremacy of nature, or supremacy of perfection, is 
to be possessed of all perfection, and the highest excel- 
lency possible: and this is to be God. . There is nothing 
of this kind but what is common to Father and Son; who 
are therefore one God supreme. And as supremacy of 
dominion and sovereignty (properly so called) over all 
creatures (as soon as they exist) is included in it, and 
consequent upon it; Father and Son have one common 
and wndivided sovereignty over all; the constant doctrine 
of antiquity. 

2. Supremacy of order consists in this; that the Father 
has his perfections, dominion, &c. from none; but the Son 

From the Father. All that the Son has, is referred up to 
the Father, and not vice versa. This kind of supremacy is 
of the Father alone: and the Son’s subordination,’ thus 
understood, is very consistent with his equality of nature, 
dominion, perfection, and glory, according to all anti- 
quity. | ft 

3. Supremacy of office. This, by mutual agreement and 
voluntary economy, belongs to the Father: while the Son 
out of voluntary condescension submits to act ministe- 
rially, or in capacity of mediator. And the reason why 
the condescending part became God the Son, rather than 
God the Father, is because he is a Son, and because it 
best suits with the matwral order of Persons, which had_— 
been inverted by acontrary economy. These things being 
fixed and settled, there will be no difficulty in replying to 
any thing you have offered, or can offer in this cause. 
You may amuse us with Scripture and Fathers: but 
every man sees, before this time, where the whole pinch 
of the controversy lies: you think the Unity of the God- 
head, as we teach, is not consistent with the distinction of 

"persons, order, and offices. While you pretend to be dis- 
puting against me, you are really disputing. against the 
standing doctrine of the ancient churches, from some con- 
cessions which they made, and in which I agree with 
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them. And your way is to wrest and strain some princi- 
ples, maintained both by them and me, toa sense repugnant 
with their other known doctrines. If you can prove any 
thing, we are ready to hear you: if you cannot, it is high 
time to desist from an impracticable attempt, that can 
bring nothing in the end, but shame and confusion to as 
many as engage in it. I take no notice of your reflections 
upon my hardiness, as you call it, (in denying what no 
good Catholic ever affrmed,) and my metaphysical excur- 
sions, and my fixing names of reproach. It will be seen in 
the sequel who are most remarkable for hardiness, who 
make excursions, and who reproach, not their brethren 
only, and the whole Church of Christ, but the Lord of 
heaven and earth, the living God; to whom be honour 
and glory, now and for ever. ; 

That the reader may not imagine our dispute to be any 
thing new, or that you have advanced any thing beyond 
what the ancient Arians and Eunomians vainly endea- 
voured in the same cause; I shall just give him a speci- 
men of what some of the Fathers of that time answered 
to the same pretences which you are now reviving. When 
Eunomius had been magnifying the Father, as alone sub- 
ject to none, on purpose to degrade and depress the Son, 
under the notion of a subject; the great Basil rebukes 
him, for thereby reducing God the Son to the condition 
of a creature, in these words: ‘ Forasmuch as there are 
‘two things, the creature and the Godhead, and the 
** creature is ordained to’ subjection and servitude, while 
the Godhead is regnant and paramount; is it not mani- 
* fest, that he that deprives (the Son) of the honour of 
* absolute dominion, (Sermoreias,) and casts him down to 
** the meanness of servitude, does at the same time rank 
*¢ him with the rest of the creation t )”? 
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Gregory Nyssen thus more at large answers the Euno- 
mian pretence, of the alone supremacy. I shall give it in 
English only, because of its length, and to save myself 
trouble. 

«* He (Eunomius) says, that the Father has no sharer 
“¢ (wegityy) in glory with him: wherein he says the truth, 
*¢ though he knows not what he says. For the Son doth 
“ not share (or divide) the glory with the Father; but he 
** has the Father’s whole glory, as the Father has also the 
** whole glory of the Son. For thus he said, speaking to 
“‘ the Father, All mine are thine, and thine are mine, 
© Joh. “xvii. He who is heir of all things, who is 
** Creator of the worlds, who shines out from the glory of 
‘* the Father, and together with it, and in himself, carries 
“the express image of the Father’s hypostasis; he has 
*¢ all things whatsoever the Father himself hath, and is 
* also Lord of all power. Not that the majesty passes 
*‘ away from the Father; but it abides with him, and at 
‘¢ the same time rests upon the Son. For while he is an 
“* the Father, he is together with his whole power, in the 
s¢ Father: and as he hath the Father in himself, he must _ 
contain the whole power and authority of the Father. 
« For, he has the entire Father in himself, and not a part 
«6 only : wherefore having the Father entire, he must have 
“his authority also entire. What then does Eunomius 
‘* mean by pretending that the Father has no consort in 
“© (power or) authority >—-—He says, there is one only 
* God, Supreme Ruler (ravroxgarwp). If he means a Fa- 
_ ther, by the name of Supreme Ruler, he says the same 
‘© as we do, and nothing contrary: but if he means it of 
“any Supreme Ruler that is not a Father ; he may preach 
“¢ up circumcision, if he pleases, along with his other Jew- 
“ish tenets: the faith of Christians looks to a, Father. 
“The Father indeed is all and every thing, he is Most 
“ High, Supreme Ruler, King of kings, and Lord of 
* lords; whatever titles sound high or great, they are 
‘* the Father’s own: and all things that are the Father’s 
s belong to the Son. Allow but this, and we admit the 
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“other. But if, instead of a Father, he introduces an- 
« other kind of Supreme Ruler; his doctrine is Judaism : 
< or he strikes in with Plato’s sentiments. For they say, 
«‘ that that philosopher also taught that there is a certain 
<¢ supreme Creator and Maker of some inferior Gods. As 
“therefore a Jew or a Platonist, though he admits a 
< supreme Governor, is yet no Christian, as not believing 
“ina Father: so also Eunomius does but belie his pro- 
“ fession, while, when his doctrine is either Judaism or 
“« Paganism, he pretends to the name of Christianity.” 

I have recited thus much out of Gregory Nyssen, 
(who in the same place¥ has a great deal more to the 
same purpose,) to give the reader a just notion of Chris- 
tian and Catholic principles. ' For this acute writer has 
really hit the true point of difference between the Catho- 
lics and their adversaries; whether Pagans, Jews, or 
heretics. It lay chiefly in the acknowledging, or the 
not acknowledging a true and proper Father in the God- 
head. Pagans, Jews, Sabellians, Samosatenians, Arians, 
Eunomians, &c. all denied it: while there was no true 
Catholic but strenuously contended for it. Hence it was 
manifest, that the Arians were the innovators, in endéa- 
vouriig to introduce a Creator and a creature, a Sove- 
reign and a subject, instead of a Father and a’Son. They 
professed the relation in words, but in reality they dis- 
owned it. The considering God as a Father, ma just 
and proper sense, (as the ancients always did,) is break- 
ing the ‘neck of Arianism at once. ~ It gives a quite dif- 
ferent turn, from what they aim at, to all their pretences 
of the Father being the only God, the highest, &c. For 
none who believed God to haveia Son; (properly so called,) 
could ever be’ fools enough to imagine that such « expres- 
sions were intended in opposition to him. On the con- 
trary, they always understood, that magnifying the Fa- 
ther was at the same time magnifying the Son too: their 
relation being so close ‘and intimate, that whatever per- 


* Greg. Nyss. contr. Eunom. Orat.i.p.13,14;15. 50) 
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fections belonged to one, must of course be supposed 
common to both. He who reads the Fathers that lived 
before or after the Council of Nice, with this key, will 
find them clear and consistent throughout; and will the 
less wonder at the exceeding great offence taken against 
Arius, for attempting to divide Father and Son; and in- 
deed to divest the one of his Paternity, (according to the 
Catholic sense of it,) and the other of his Filiation. Fal- 
gentius is a late writer, of the fifth and sixth centuries; 
but a judicious man, and well instructed in the true and 
ancient principles of the Christian Church; especially in 
regard to our present subject: wherefore I shall close 
this, with an account from him*; not because of his au- 
thority, but because what he says is true and just, and 
very well expressed, in his comment on the Creed, writ~ 
ten in opposition to the Arians of that time. The sum 
is this, that whatever high things are said of the Father — 
in the Creed, are to be understood to belong equally to 
the Son: and there was no need of any more particular 
application, since the yery name of Son is sufficient. 


x Inaniter tibi visum est, male intelligendo, ad tuum sensum velle rectitu- 
nem symboli retorquere, et inde prescribere sanctz fidei Catholice, quia 
in symbolo non omnia dicta sunt de Filio, que sunt dicta de Patre: cum uti- 
gue propterea plenitudo divinitatis, quantum oportebat, debuerit in origine 
commendari, quia non debuit aliter in prode cognosci. Cum enim quisque se 
dicit credere in Deum Patrem omnipotentem, hoc ipsum quod in Deum Pa- 
trem dicit, sicut in eo veritatem naturalis divinitatis, ita veritatem naturalis 
quoque Paternitatis, et ex hac yéritatem naturalis etiam gencrationis osten- 
dit.——Totum igitur in se habet illa generatio divina, quicquid in se habet 
Dei Patris eterna substantia. Proinde sufficiebat ut diceretur de Patre solo, 
quicquid equaliter intelligendum esset in Filio. Pater enim sic omnipoten- 
tem Filium genuit, sicut est ipse Pater omnipotens; sic universorum Creato- 
rem, sicut ipse universorum Creator est; sic regem seculorum, sicut ipse 
rex seculorum est; sic immortalem et invisibilem, sicut ipse immortals est 
et invisibilis. Omnia igitur, que Deo Patri dantur in symbolo, ipso uno 
Filii nomine naturaliter tribuuntur et Filio. Fulgent. Fragm. xxxvi. pag. 
652, &c. ; 
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Compare the following Texts. - 


JT am the Lord, and there is The Word was God, John i. 1. 
hone else, there is no God beside Thy throne, O God, Heb. i. 8. 


me, Isa. xlv. 5. Christ came, who is over all, 
Is there a God beside me? yea, |} God blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 
there is no God; I know not any, Who, being in the form of God, 
Isa. xliv. 8. Phil. ii. 6. ; 
I am God, and there is none Who being the brightness of his 


like me; Isa. xlvi. 9. Before me || glory, and the express image of his 
there was no God formed, neither || person, Heb. i. 3. 
shall there be after me, Isa. xliii. 10. 


—— 


Query I. 


Whether all other beings, besides the one Supreme God, be 
not excluded by the texts of Isaiah, (to which many more 
might be added,) and consequently, whether Christ can 
be God at all, unless he be the same with the Supreme 


God? 


Your general answer to this Query is, that the texts 
of Isaiah expressly and uniformly speak of a Person ; and 
therefore all other persons, besides the He, the J, the Me, 
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are excluded from being what He, who there speaks, de- 
clares himself alone to be. To which I reply, first, that 
the exclusive terms need not be interpreted with any such 
rigour: and secondly, that they ought not, because such 
interpretation leads you into absurdities which you have 
not been able to answer. 

1. I say, exclusive terms are not always to be inter- 
preted with such rigour, as to leave no room for tacit ex- 
ceptions, such as reason and good sense will easily sup- 
ply. 

Matth. xi. 27. speaking of the Person of the Son, says, 
«No one knoweth the Father but the Son.” Doth it 
therefore follow, that mo Person but the Son, no, not the 
Father himself, knows the Father? 

So, 1 Cor. ii. 11. “ The things of God knoweth no one, 
“but the Spirit of God;” no person but he. Doth it 
therefore follow, that neither the Father nor the Son 
knoweth the things of God as much as the Holy Spirit 2 

Rev. xix. 12. it is said of the Son of God, that he had 
a name written, that “ no one (oddlc) knew, but he him- 
“self.” Doth it therefore follow, that neither the Father 
nor Foly Ghost knew it? See more instances of like kind 
in my fourth Sermon. I say then, that exclusive terms 
are not always to be interpreted up to the utmost rigour: 
and there are many reasons why they should not be so 
interpreted in this particular case; as I have shown at 
large in the same Sermon. 

2. I am next to observe, that such interpretation, in 
the present case, has led you into absurdities which you 
have not been able to answer, For, if the Son be excluded 
at all, by those texts of Isaiah, and others of like kind, he 
is entirely excluded. He cannot be another God, all other 
Gods being excluded by those texts; and you will not 
admit that he is the same God: since therefore he is not 
another God, nor the same God, it follows, upon your 
principles, that he iso God. Thatthe texts exclude not 
only all other supreme Gods, but absolutely all other Gods, 
I prove, not barely from the force of the exclusive terms,’ 
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but from the scope, drift, and intent of those texts; which 
was to exclude inferior as well as supreme Deities; and to 
leave no room for idolatry; which might be consistent 
with paying sovereign worship (to use your phrase), to the 
God of Israel. You take a great deal of pains to. wind 
yourself off; or rather, to show how much you can: have 
to say, when you have nothing to reply. You tax me 
with quibbling in the word beings, as. standing in. the 
Query: which is a rebuke that comes late, now you.are 
answering, not my Queries, but my Defence. However, 
since all other Gods are by me shown.to be excluded, and 
not all other Persons, the expression is just, and no,other 
but what should be. You observe, next, that the Son 
cannot be, the same God with the Father on any but 
Sabellian principles: which is begging the question. .It 
is sufficient. to say, that the Fathers in general (as we 
shall see hereafter) acknowledged loth to be one God; and 
not one Person. You cite Eusebius as your voucher, 
that the words of Isaiah, (“* besides me there is no God,’’) 
denote one Person. When you look again into Eusebius, 
you will find that the words are Marcellus’s, not Euse- 
ee though little depends upon them either way. You 

lave another piece of a quotation from Eusebius, p. 4. 
where he makes it Salellianism, to say that the Father 
and Son are &y xal 7 airév, one and the same thing. Add, 
as Eusebius there does, évéuacs wav iapdpors, &c. under dif- 
ferent, names only; and then I condemn it for, Sabel- 
lianism, as well as Eusebius. Your quoting Tertullian in 
this case is very extraordinary ; when every body knows 
that he makes Father and Son one God, in the yery same 
treatise where he is confuting the Sabellians; that is, the 
Praxeans, men of the same principles with those of Sabel- 
lius.. Was Tertullian then a Sabellian? Ridiculous! You 
have.a farther shift, (but still in the way of retorting, not 
answering) that I myself, when I come. to explain, do 
not in maality 3 make the Son to be the same God, but paly 


a Euseb. Eccl. Theol; lib. ii, cap, 19. p. 133. 
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to be in his substance undivided. Add, from the Father 
as his Head, and consubstantial with him; and then I 
insist upon it, that he is therefore the samme God with the 
Father, upon the certain and standing principles of all 
Catholic antiquity. 

But what becomes of the difficulty all this while, which 
it concerned you to.answer? You were to tell us, whether 
the Son (since he is not the same God) be another God, ot 
no God. You say, he is not another God, in that. sense 
wherein the Father is: that is your meaning. But if he 
‘be received as an object of worship, he is then God in 
‘such a sense, as none but the God of Israel was, and must 
either be the same God, or another God. By your argu- 
ment, the Jews might have admitted as many iferior 
Gods as they pleased, consistent with the first command- 
ment; for that would not have been admitting other Gods, 
because not Gods in the same sense. So you leave a gap 
open to all manner of idolatry. You say farther, that the 
texts do not exclude Moses from being a God unto Pha- 
raoh, nor magistrates, nor angels, from being Gods. But 
‘the texts do exclude Moses, and angels, and magistrates, 
and all creatures whatever, from being adorable Gods: an 
therefore they can be no more than nominal Gods; that is 
to say, no Gods. The Jews might have had nominal Gods 
what they would: but they were to pay worship to one 
only; which comes to the same as having no other Gods 
but one. -The receiving more adorable Gods than one, is 
making another God. Well then, will you cast off the 
worship of God the Son, or will you frankly own that. 
-you' make of him another God ? You discover a great in- 
clination to own him for another God: you do not scruple 
in one place, to call him another Lord»: and yet, when 
you come to the pinch, you pause, you hesitate, you are 
at a loss what to resolve on: another God, or two Gods, 
sound very harsh ; no Scripture, no Fathers, ever ventured 
upon it; and Christian ears cannot bear it. What then 
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must be done? Yow at length put on an air of assurance, 
and intimate to us, (p. 6.) that an’ inferior God besides 
the’ supreme, is’ not another God; atid that two Gods, in 
the’ nature of langtagé, must signify two' covrdindté Gods, 
or Gods’ in' the same sensé. But, as’ the nature of lan= 
Suage hitherto has' been always different, and you can 
give’ no examples in any writings, sacréd or profane, of 
this' new kind of language; that any two Gods, and’ each’ 
of them recéived and adored as @ God, were not two Gods, 
as well as’ oné God, and another Gods you must give us 
leave’ to think that this Kind of answering is’ really saying 
nothing. All the‘heathens that’ acknowledged oné supremé 
God, over many iferior deities, will, By your way of réa- 
soning, stand clear of thé'charge of admitting more’ Gods 


than-one. Strange! that you should appéal to the naturé 
of langutige, ina case! where! the language of mankind, 
_ Jews, Pagans, aiid Christians, hath been’ always’ contrary. 
You have two or three references at’ the bottom of the 
page; which T pass over, as not: coming up to’ thé’ point 
in hand. If you have any countenatice from Eusebius, it 
will amount to no mote than that great man’s contradict- 
ing himself, and the Catholics before him, as’well as'those 
of his’ own time: his authority therefore, especially for'a 
plain blunder and solecism in language, will be very’ in-’ 
considerable, atid weigh little with us. E 
As to my argument, concerning Baal, and Ashtaroth; 
and the Pagan deities’; you answer it’ by’ tellmg me, you 
know not how to’excuse it froin profaneness. ~ You should 
Haye’ said, (for that’ the’ reader’ will’ seé ‘to be plainly 
the case,) that you! knew not how to evade its force. A’ 
rebuke is much easier than a-solid reply ; which was here’ 
wanted. Tell mie plainly, if the first Commandnient ex 
cludes only other supremes, and not inferior deities';' Wiy” 
Baal; or’ Ashtatoth, or’ any Pagan déity’ might not have 
been’ worshipped ‘along with the God’ of Israel, without 
any violation of that Comimanilment'? The Law’ indéed 
: ? yal wre 

© Seé the Preface to‘my Sermons. =~ 
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says, you shall-haye no other Gods before, or besides me 5, 
that is, according to you, no other supreme God, or Gods. 
How then are inferior and subordinate deities, how many, 
or whatsoever, at all excluded by that law? Here lay the 
pinch of the difficulty; which, because you could not 
take it off, you are pleased to dissemble, and to run to 
another point. You represent it, as if I had intended a 
comparison between Christ and the Pagan deities; and, 
you remind me of the difference betwixt them 5 which is 
only solemn trifling. I made no comparison, nor did. my 
argument imply any: but this is plain, that the texts: 
which exclude only supreme deities, do not exclude any. 
that are not supreme, or not considered as supreme: and 
sO you, by your interpretation of those texts, have, in.a 
manner, voided and frustrated every law of the Old Testa- 
ment against idolatry. If the very. mention of this evident 
consequence bea thing so profane, what must your doctrine 
be, that involves this very consequence in it? I showed 
you, in my Defence, vol. i. p. 168- how, upon your prin- 
ciples, any man might easily have eluded every law of the - 
Old Testament, relating to worship, or sacrifice. One plain- 
and direct answer to that difficulty would have been more 
satisfactory to the reader, than all your studied. diver- 
sions. . 
You proceed to a tedious harangue about mediatorial 
worship ; which shall be considered in its place, but is 
here foreign, and not pertinent. You should have shown 
how, by the force of these texts, (which declare the Unity, 
and ascribe the worship to God alone,) inferior deities can 
be excluded, but upon this principle, that the texts are to 
be understood as excluding all other Gods absolutely, and 
not with your restriction of all other supremes only. You, 
have indeed contrived a way, such as it is, to bring in the 
worship of Christ: but it is by making so wide a breach 
in the laws of the Old Testament, that had it been disco-) 
vered by the Jews of old, there had been room enough to. 
let in all imaginable kinds of inferior deities. They might 
easily have pleaded, that the texts were intended of one 
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supreme God; and that he alone was to be worshipped as 
such: but as to subordinate deities, as the texts did not 
reach them, so-neither need they be scrupulous about the 
worship of them, This is the pressing difficulty, to which, 
after sufficient time to consider, you have not been able to 
make any tolerable answer. Wherefore it may fairly be 
concluded, that the argument is unanswerable 3; and that 
this Query having bore the test, will now stand the firmer, 
You seem to think that you have done your part, when 
you have found out a reason why Christ should be wor- 
shipped: but the main thing wanting, was, to give a rea- 
son (upon your principles) out of the Law, why any in- 
ferior deities, along with the supreme, might not be wor-. 
shipped also.. You do well to plead for the worship of 
Christ: it is a doctrine of the Gospel, and I'think of the 
Law too. But you had done better, if you had contrived 
to make the Law and the Gospel hang together; and had 
not entirely frustrated the main intent and design of one, 
in order to maintain the other. ; ny 
‘You have some observations, p. 9, 10, 11, which seem. 
to me foreign to the business of this Query : they may 
deserve some notice in a more proper place. . 


Se B>s 


Overy II. 


Whether the texts of the New Testament (in the second 
column) do not show, that he (Christ).is not excluded, 
and therefore must be-the same God. . 


THE sum of my argument is, that since all other ador- 
able Gods are excluded by the texts of Isaiah; and yet it 
appears from the same Scripture, that Christ is adorable, 
and God, it must follow, that he is not another God; but 
the same God with the Father. ool eee 

This Seripture argument I confirm from testimonies of 
antiquity, declaring, . ; ater te 

1. That other Gods only, (not God the Son,) or idols, 
are excluded by the texts which concern the Unity. 

2. That God the Son is not another God. 

DY 
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3. That he is the same God, or one God, with, the 
Father. 

4. That the one God “i Israel (confessedly God supreme), 
was Christ, speaking in his own Person ; being. God, not 
as God’s representative, but as God’s, Son, of the. same, 
substance with the Father. 

This is the sum of what I endeavoured to make: ans 
under. the second. Query. 1 am, first, to consider. what. you 
have to offer, in order to take off the force. of my evi- 
dence; and next, to examine. any counter-evidence which. 
you may have produced to balance mine. In this method 
design to proceed: and let the reader, who desires to see 
distinctly into the merits. of the cause, take it, along with. 
him. My Scripture argument was formed upon the fol- 
lowing texts: Joh, i. 1. Heb.i. 8. Rom. ix. 5. Phil. ii, 6. 
Heb. i. 3. Let us now examine them in their, order. 


JOHN i. I. 


My argument here is, that, the Acyos, Word, is called 
God, not in any improper, or. loose, figurative. sense ;, but. 
in the proper and strict sense of the word, God: Therefore, 
he is not excluded among the nominal Gods; therefore, he, 
is one and the same God with God the Father. 

You reply, p. 15. that God the Word, is not God in as 
“high a sense as the Father himself.” The reason why 
he is not, or cannot, you assign, because by him, or 
through him, “ all things were made; which cannot,” 
you say, °* be truly affirmed:of:the one supreme God and 
“ author of all.” On the contrary, I_ afirm, that since 
< all things, were made, by him,” he is not.of the. number. 
of. the things made ; ; therefore. no. creature; a therefore God 
in the. strict sense 5 and, since. God.i is one, the,same. God. 

The most which you can justly, infer from. the Father’ s, 
ereating all things by or through, Christ, i is. only, this; that 
they are two Persons, and that there i is.a. priority. of order, 
betwixt them; not that the: Son is not God, in,as high a 
sense, or. in the. same, Sense as. the. Father. 

What-you cite from Eusebius signifies. little ; except it 
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be to “expose: the weakness of a sreat nian: whose autho- 
rity is of no value with me, any farther than he is con 
sistent with hittiself, and with the Catholics before, and 
im, and after his own timiés. Not to niention that his au- 
thority i is late; and I may almost as well produce Atha- 
nasius; Hilary, and the elder Cyril against you, as you 
produce Eusebius against me: who, after all, is so dift 
ferent from himself, in different places of his works, that, 
upon the whole, it is extremely difficult to know what 
interest to make of him: To rettirn to John i. z. 

In tiy Defence, vol. i: p. 8. I give the reader a view of 
sot iI and intendéd coiistruction of St. John. The 
Word was with the one supreme God, another God inferior 
to him, a creature of the great God. 

This representation; you say, is unjust, p. 4g: It seems, 
your own real sense, whet put into plain terms; is tod 
frightful for yourself to admit. You endédvout thérefore 
to wrap it up, atid disguise it, in thésé words: “The 
“« Word was with the ote supreme God and Fathe? of all; 
“and the Word was himself a divine Person,—in subordi- 
‘nation to the one supreme God, and by him did the one 
‘<.supreme God and Fathef of all maké all things.” AT 
the difference between this and mine is, that I spoke out 
yout whole sensé; and you insinuate it, or mine it; being 
ashamed’ to say all that you mean: This divine Person 

“youl speak of; You Own to be God, néithe® dare you say 
othétwisé ; you do not allow him to bé thé same God} 
therefore your méaning is; and must be, that he is uinbiher 
God: so far my representation is manifestly just. But 
farther, this same divine Person you, . with your whole 
party, deny to be necessarily existing ; therefore you make 
of him a precarious being, which is nothing but. another 
name for creature; therefore he is; upon your principles, 
a Greaturé of the great God: and so my interpretation, or 
representation of your reserved and real meaning, is true 
and just to a tittle... Your next attempt is, not to repre- 
sent, but to corrupt and mangle my construction of St. 
D3 
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John. I refer the reader to my Sermons, for a full view 
of my sense in that particular. Let us see what you can 
make of it by the help of chicane and cavilling. “The 
“<‘ Word was with the one supreme God—himself. the 
“ same one supreme God, (yet meaning another supreme 
“ God in the same undivided substance,) and by the same 
< one supreme God, did the one supreme God make all 
“ things.’ That is to say, “ The Word was with the Father 
* the one God supreme, and was himself, though not the 
‘© same Person, yet one and the same God4 supreme, and 
“< by the Son, who is God supreme, and Creator ©, the Fa- 
“ ther, supreme God also, made the worlds.”? What is 
there absurd or contradictory in all this? I have given 
you three Ante-Nicene writers (Ireneus, Clemens of 
Alexandria, and Hippolytus) interpreting St. John in the 
same way as I do. Show me one that ever interpreted 
him in your manner. You are forced to disguise the mat- 
ter, and to give your meaning but by halves; because 
you know you have not one Ante-Nicene or Post-Nicene 
Catholic writer on your side, so far as concerns your con- 
struction of St. John. You pretend, that Imake of the 
Son another supreme God; not the same God. But as 
this is only said, not proved, it must pass for nothing but 
a trifling begging of the question.; Prove you that, as 
plainly as I have proved that you make the Son another 
God, a creature God; or else, acknowledge the difference* 
between a just representation and. an injurious. yn 
sentation. So much for ah i. 1,: The second text is, . 
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<a me Hes. i. 8. 
_. My argument here is, that Christ, who in this text is 
‘declared to be God, must be the same God with the Fa- 
ther, because Scripture admits but one God; and express] 
_declares against every other God. To which you reply, 
-p- 13. that the Apostle sufficiently explains himself by 
the words, “ God, even thy God;” verse the ninth: and 
that I “ ought not to have omitted it.””, But I had abun- 
‘dantly answered that pretence‘, by interpreting the words 
‘of Christ considered in his human capacity, referring to 
Dr. Bennet for a vindication of it: which is what you 
ought not to have omitted. This text will come up again 
under Query III. ' 


Rom. ix. 5. 


From this text I form my argument after. the same. 
“manner as in the two former. You pretend it ‘ ‘ dubious, 
“whether it may not possibly be meant of the Father 5°” 
‘referring to Dr. Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 75. 2d edit. On 
the contrary, I maintain, that no reasonable doubt can be 
made of its being meant of Christ; referring to such as 
have proved it §. . . 
~~ But allowing the words to be intended of Christ, (which 
is no great courtesy,) you have still something farther to 
say, viz. that the’ meaning of this text “is distinctly ex- 
“ plained,” x Cor. xv. 27. and Eph. i. 22. But how ex- 
plained? so as to make the Son another God? I see no- 
thing like it: neither does God’s being the head of Christ, 
nor his “* putting’ all things under him,” conclude any 
thing against what I assert, that both together are one God 
supreme. See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 134- A distinct per- 
ponegmesoncinen with a supremacy of order, or office, are 

sufficient to account for all, upon my principles. You 
temind me of Hippolytus’s comment on this text, in these 


“f Defence, vol. i. p. 41. kame 
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words: ‘¢ Christ is God over all: for thus he bimself says 
** plainly, All things are given me from the F ather).”’ But 
why did you overlook the words immediately following ; 


“Who being over all God blessed, was begotten (of the 


Virgin), and becoming man, is God for ever?” You see, 
Hippolytus supposes him to have been God before the 
commencing of his mediatorial kingdom, before the time 

‘when all things were said to be given him; and therefore 
“Hippolytus may reasonably be supposed to mean no more, 


‘than that all things were intrusted with him, because he, 


‘so great and so divine a Person, was the most proper to 
‘sustain so great a charge. The consideration thereof leads. 
‘back to his antecedent dignity and excellency, which qua- 


lified him for so great and so endearing a charge. Where-- 


fore it was right in Hippolytus to make mention of it, in 


order tp confirm what was said, Rom. ix. 5. that he is 


“ over all God blessed for ever,” Epiphanius, who cannot 
be suspected of rianixing, scruples not to argue upon. 


the same. text, just as Hippolytus does, and almost in the. 


same words. And they did not quote Matt, xi. 27. (or 
Luke x. 22.) to show how, or when, Christ was appointed 
God; they had no such thoughts, believing him to have 
been always God; but to confirm what was said in Ror 
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imagine, your fancies upon 1 Cor. xy. 27. Hippolytus 
-answering the objection of Noétus, drawn from Rev. i. 8. 
where Christ is styled mavroxedrwp, (and from ms hange 
Noétus inferred, that Christ must be the very Father him- 
self incarnate ;) I say, Hippolytus, in his answer, hath the 
words which you recite: ‘“ If therefore all things are put 
“under him, excepting him that did put all things under 
«“ him, he hath dominion over all, and the Father over 
* him; that in all things may be made appear one God, to 
“whom all things are subject, together with Christ, to 
“* whom. the. Father hath subjected all things, himself 
% only excepted.” 

_Hippolytus. here speaks not of the Adyos, but of God 
incarnate, Christ Jesus; showing that Christ, since his 
incarnation, has been subject to the Father, and will be so 
also, i in his human capacity, after he has delivered up his 
me atorial kingdom. From whence it is manifest, against 
us, that the Father himself was not incarnate, was 
Christ; for then whom could Christ be subject to, but 






to himself ' ? which is absurd, This I take to be the sense 
of Hippolytus, and his full sense; his argument requiring 
no m«¢ pes besides that, it is not consistent with Hippo- 
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glory and woneinion to both ‘And § in the sorts gor 
before, speaking of Christ, he says, “* He being God, be 
«‘ came man for our sakes, to whom the Father subjec 
“all things ™.’’ Which shows’ that all his discourse be- 
fore, relating to the subjection of things to the Son, and of 
the Son to: the Father, is after his incarnation 3 _ is: to 


God, had all things under th as man, was: hit 
under the Father. To confirm which, we may’ ob 
that 6s sw interprets Christ’s praying to the Fathe 
as being done oixovousxds. These are his words: * oP 
‘made all these prayers economically, as man, bei 

“ himself very God®. Does this look as if Hip 
believed God the Father to have sovereign dominio1 
Christ, in his highest capacity ?’ Might not ane su 
2s have prayed to God, as such? OS 
You say (p. 16.) that the * doctrine which T all 
“this text (Rom. ix. 5.) to prove, is a contradic 
“the whole stream of antiquity. ” And here a 
quote Hippolytus, (the spurtous and interpolated 
tus, according to you,) as a just. interpreter (0) e an- 
cients. It seems, you are willing to admit him, when he 
says any thing that looks for your purpose. The w 
you chiefly value are mavroxgdrwp wapd warps. 
Xeisds, Christ was constituted Ruler over all by i 
On occasion whereof, let me observe a thing to 
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t being ever looked upon as first in order, and, in virtue 
reof, the Fountain of every office, according to his own 
luntary appointment,) yet you will never find it said by 
ancients, that the Father constituted Christ a God, or 
ointed him. to be God. Which observation is highly 
leserving your special notice; as it may discover to you 
a fundamental flaw in, your hypothesis, and may show that 
su have took a. great deal of pains with the ancients, 
yn a very wrong, view, and ‘(give me leave to add) to 
little purpose. Had you found ever an ancient testi- 


would have done something: the rest are. imperti- 
and, come not up, to your point. The word God 


» use indeed you may make of your observation from 
lytus, that @avroxpdrwp, though it be often in the 
¢ the rendering of mxax mim Lord of hosts, yet the 
sometimes used it in a lower sense, such as comes 
to the strength of the Hebrew: and therefore I 
acknowledge to you, that such passages of the 
as style Christ aavroxgarwp, are not pertinently 
to prove him to be the Jehovah in the strict sense 
me, according to those Fathers. But enough of 
Jpon the whole, it may appear that you have not 
to take off the force of Rom. 1x. 5. 


PHIL. i. 6. 


My argument from this text runs thus: He that was in 
the fo fod that is, natur ally Son of God, and God, 

suc! meee with God®, is God in the same high 
e Father himself.is; and since God is one, the 
» To. this you only reply, ( p- 14.) that se a 
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*‘ can be more directly against me” than this text. Which . 
decretory sentence, void of all proof, and coming from a 
man fallible as myself, deserves no fatther notice. You 
have a great deal more upon this text from p. 50 to p. 64. 
but put together in so confused a manner, with 4 mixturé 
of foreign matters, that I shall not spénd time in pursuing 
you; but refer the reader to my fifth Sermon upon this 
very text: where all that you have material is already 
answered, or obviated. Your incidental pleas and pre- — 
tences relating to Novatian, and other ancients, will be 
answered in their place. I procééd to another text. 
HEB. i. 3: aan ped 
~My argument here is, that he who is “ the brightness 
“ of his Father's glory, and the express image of his per+ 
* son,’ cannot reasonably be supposed to bé excluded 
among the nominal Gods. Bui if he be not excluded, he 
is included in the one supreme God. Therefore, &c. Now, 
in page the fourteenth, you are contént only to gay, which 
I ean as easily gainsay, that this text is directly against 
me. But you resume it ‘again, p. 65. Otit of method; and 
thither T must attend you. There you talk imitich of by 
his Son, and ly whom, and of the Father’s beifig 
God: which kind of reasoning I have suffitiently answered 
above. But you add, that “the image’ of the one su: 
“« preme God cannot be himself that oné supreme God; 
“‘ whose image he is.” But what myéati yoa by the words 
“that supreme God?” Plainly, “ that’ gapreme Father} 
“ who is God:” and thus E readily allow, that he éannot 
be himself that very Person whose express image he is. 
But why do you thus perpetually quibble with the phrase 





“that supreme :God;” as if there were fio §, this 
and that; and making the supreme God a name for 6né 


Person only? This, you must be: sensible; is taking thé 
main point for granted; arid poorly begging of the ques: 
tion: which is a thitig beneath the character of an able — 
disputant. To proceed: I had been presséd witha passage 4 

of Eusebius, relating. to this text; and I returned a clear 
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and full answer to it in my Defence, vol. i, p. 13,14. You 
bring another passage out of Eusebius, in his Demonstra- 
tio. Evang. though you know that even Bishop Bull, who 
otherwise. is a defender of Eusebius, yet makes no ac-. 
count of what he wrote before the Nicene Council: as: 
neither do I. I shall not therefore give myself the trou-: 
ble of attending you, as. often as you fill your margin 
with that author. [had said however, what was: true, in: 
relation to the. passage brought against me before, that. 
by- 8v0 odcia:, Eusebius. might mean no more than what 
Pierius, Methodius, Alexander, and Tertullian, meant by 
the like expressions, that is, two Persons. To which you 
reply, (p, 68.) that.I, “‘ by adding what the ancient writers 
“ constantly disclaimed,” (viz. an equality of supreme au-. 
thority in the, two Persons,) ‘¢ do necessarily make; what. 
“ they never did, two supreme Gods, however inseparable. 
“ or undivided, as to their substance.’ But you are under 
a double mistake ; first, in imagining that the ancients did: 
not acknowledge an ‘ equality of supreme authority,” as. 
much as I do; and next, in fancying that they and:I (for- 
the charge affects both, or neither) thereby make “two 
“ supreme Gods.” The ancients, and I'conformable there- 
to, always suppose a headship, or priority of order of the 
Father, referring his consubstantial Son to him as his head. 
And “ this origination in the divine Paternity”” (as Bishop. 
Pearson speaks?) ‘ hath anciently been looked upon as 
assertion of the Unity: and therefore the Son and 
y Ghost have been believed to be but one God with 
“ the Father ; (N. B.) because both from the Father, who 
< ig one, and so the. Union of them.” If you ask how the: 
authority, or dominion, (for so I understand you here, and: 
not as authority sometimes signifies Paternity, and auctor 











the Creed, p. 40.. 
Ddois 38 rois rela) wie, Sedg* Lywois Ds 6 raring ty S xah moos ov avdryercs ree tens. 
obs, ds ovvarsiperIa, GAR ds Exod. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxii. p. 520. 

; In illa quippe una substantia Trinitatis, Unitas est in origine, equalitas: 
in prole, in caritate autem Unitatis zqualitatisque communio, Fulgent. ads 


Monim. lib. ii, cap. 11. p. 37. 
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is Pater ;) I say, if you ask how it can’ be supreme in’ 
both, if it be original here, and derivative there; I answer, 
because it is the same in both, only existing in a different’ 
manner: neither are there two dominions or two sovereign 
ttes, any more than two essences, substances, or Gods. The 
question from whence the Son’s' dominion is, is one point, 
- and how great, or how. high, is quite another. If you ask 
Srom whence the Son’s dominion is, I say from the Father, 
as his essence also is: if you ask from whence the Father’s 
dominion is, I say, from none, as I say also of his essence. 
But if you ask me, what, or how great, or how high; 1 
say equal4 in both, and indeed one undivided same, just 
as the essence is. Thus your charge of two Gods, which 
you so frequently repeat, through your abounding in false” 
metaphysics, is proved a fallacy, and a groundless’ ca- 
lumny. ; Ati 
You proceed to examine my authorities for my con- 
struction of Heb. i. 3. one by one. This being but a very” 
small and incidental part of the controversy, I could be 
content to pass it over, for fear of being tedious to the 
reader. But I will endeavour to be as short as possible. 
You begin with rebuking me for citing Origen out of 
Athanasius; who lived, you say, above a hundred years 
after Origen’s death. It was not quite a hundrediwhen 


Athanasius wrote the piece from whence I cited the pas- 
2 we] 

1 4Equalem ergo Patri credite Filium; sed tamen de Patre Filium, Pa: 
trem yero non de Filio. Origo apud illum, e@qualitas apud istum, August. 
Serm. exl. tom. 5. p. 681. " 

Quod si dixeris, eo ipso major est Pater Filio, quia de nullo genitus genuit 
tamen equalem; cito respondeho, imo ideo non est major Pater Filio, quia” 
genuit egualem, non minorem, Originis enim questio est, quis de quo sit; 
zqualitatis autem, gvalis aut gquantus sit. dugust. tom. viii. p- 718. 

Cum sit gloria, sempiternitate, virtute, regno, potestate, hoc d Pater 
est; omnia tamen hee non sine auctore, sicut Pater, Deus o: Pate tan - 
quam Filius, sine initio et equalis habet: et cum ipse sit omniu caput, 
ipsius tamen caput est Pater. Ruffin. in Symb, RE Werte <. sar 

Cum Pater omnia que habet gignendo dedit, equalem utique gennit, quo-~ 
niam. nihil minus dedit: quomodo ergo tu dicis, quia ille dedit, ille aecepit, 
ideo equalem Filium Patri non esse ; Cum eum cui data sunt omnia et ipsam fe 
aqualitatem videas accepisse? August. contr. Maxim. lib. ij. cap. 14. p. 707. - 
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sage. But,no matter. 1 question whether you can bring 

any thing of Origen’s, that*is of better, or indeed so good 

authority ; considering how carefully Athanasius’s Works | 
haye been preserved, how negligently most of Origen’s, . 
and how much they have been corrupted; as the best 

critics: allow. Will you produce me any MSS. of Origen, . 
above the age of Athanasius? Or will you assure us that. 
Tater scribes were more faithful in copying than he? To 

pass on; you think however that the passage cited from 

_ Origen, is’ ** nothing to my purpose;’’ it does not show 

that the Son is the one supreme God. But it shows enough 

to infer it; though it does not directly say it. It shows 

that, in Origen’s opinion, the image must be perfectly 
like the prototype ; both alike invisible, and like eternal': 

so far he is express; and his premises infer a great deal 

more, by parity of reason. Wherefore Origen, in his 

book against Celsus, carries the argument up to a formal 

equality in greatness. His words are’, “‘ The God and Fa- 

“ ther of all is not, according to us, the only one that is 

‘‘ great. For he hath imparted even his greatness to his 

“ only begotten, begotten before the creation: that he 

‘‘ being the image of the invisible Ged, might. keep up 

“ the resemblance of the Father, even in greatness. For 

“it was not possible for him to be (if I may so speak) a 

<€ commensurate and fair image of the invisible God, with- 

out copying out his greatness.” 

Now to me it seems, that this and the other passage 
of Origen are both very-much to my purpose. For Ori- 
gen was never weak enough to imagine that there were 
two Gods, equal in invisibility, in eternity, in greatness: 
but that -the Father and Son, thus equal to each other, 

r E} zoo tlxady 8 Dod rod dopdrov, aoguros, sinay. bya 08 rorwnous reooSeiny 
ay, bes sailors cuprdvav o8 warods, obx tgw ore obx ay. Orig. apud Athan. 
pi. 23a)" 2 

3 Ob pbvos D2 dyas weD huas torn 6 ray dawy Dads nal mario meriduxs yag 
faved xad ris meyarerornros Ty wavorsyes xa) mouroroxy xdons uTicsws* iv, sixav 
airig ruyxavay TB cogare Sod, xoed bv ogi wey tSer oben chy sixovae rv Tareos’ ov 
ike olove’ ay sive odepereay (W berms dvoedow) wath Harry clndve +8 hogdrs 338, wh 

pad oi psyiSue wagigiouy iw sixive. Origs contr, Gals, p. 323. 
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were together the one God supreme. If you have any 
passages to allege’ to the contrary, out of Origen’s: less’ ac= 
curate, or perhaps interpolated works, they are by no means 
to be brought in competition with those I have cited: be- 
sides that most of them may admit of a fair’ and’ candid 
construction; as meaning: no- more than that the Father is‘ 
naturally prior in order'to the Son, or in office superior by” 
mutual concert and‘ agreement. 
Nor shall I think myself obliged (which I mention: 
once for all) to answer such: testimonies as have been be- 
fore completely answered by Bishop Bull; unless you 
have something mew to add upon the subject. We shall’ 
have’ more concerning Origen in:another place. , 
You proceed to-Dionysius of Alexandria, (p- 71.) whom: 
I had also cited in relation:to Heb. i: 3. You call it citing 
at second: hand, because out of Athanasius.. May not: any’ 
writings whatever be almost! with equal justice said to be” 
cited at! second hand? Phey: must’ be conveyed to us by 
some hand or other: and‘ we cannot be more certain of 
any parts of old writings’ than we are of these parts’ espe- 
cially: which: were’ long ago cited} higher up than any 
MSS, now reach. But enough of this trifling. You bring 
up again the stale pretence about what Basil and Photius 
said of Dionysius: which has’ been answered‘ over and 
over, by considerable: writers. This: is’ what you ought 
not to have concealed from: your reader. You observe far- 
ther, that! Dionysius does not draw tHe’ same inference: 
from’ the text that I. do; viz: that’ the: Son is the “ one 
“supreme God.” Very true: neither should-I draw that 
inference, if I was only proving: the’ eternity. of God’ the 
Son; but I'should stop there. However, if there‘ be*occa=- 
sion to advance farther, nothing is easier than from the 
coeternity to deduce:all: that I desire, viz..that the Father- 
and Son are together the one God supreme: which: is 


* Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. p. 142. Mr. Thirlby’s Answer'to Mr. Whiston’s Sus2= 
picions, ps 91, &c. Ruinart. Acts Mart, p. 181, Le Moyne, Not, ad var"Saer,. 
p. 235. Athanasius de Senténtia: Dionysii) is agin 
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indeed the plain certain doctrine of the same Dionysius, 
in ‘the same treatise. “ The undivided Monad we extend 
“to: a Triad, and lagain the undiminished Triad we con- — 
** tract intoa Monad".” Now, I beseech you, what is his 
Monad, but the one God supreme? And what. doth it 
consist of, but of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, ne | 
to this excellent writer ? 

~My next authority was Alexander of Alexandiis®s ; 
aihens you say, I cite out of Athanasius. You abeuld 
have said, out of Montfaucon’s edition of Athanasius’s 
works, into which he has inserted this epistle of Alexan- 
der. The reader perhaps otherwise may suspect that this 
was again at second hand, as you would call it, from 
Athanasius. Well, what have you to say to the thing? 
It amounts, you think, to no more than what Arius him- 
self might have said, viz. that the Son is not (dvéuoi0s +7 ob- 
cle t& margds) of unlike substance to the Father. You should 
have added. the other words by me cited, cixdy rercia xa 
amavyarun t8 marpos, the perfect image and shining forth of 
the Father. Which 1 believe neither Arius, nor yourself 
would be willing to admit. However, Arius had denied 
that the Son was guois ri obciz, of like substance with the 
Father ;, as appears from that very epistley. And neither 
Arius nor-you would have said aratyacne rod marpds, but 
amatyaowhe ths bdfns tod @arpds, which kind of expression 
Dr. Clarke contends for in opposition to the other. You 
proceed \to. cite a pretty large passage from Alexander’s 
other epistle in Theodoret, to show, as you pretend, that 
“‘he has nothing agreeable to my notion ;’’ though the 
whole epistle is exactly agreeable to my notion, and in- 
deed contains it. Alexander no where says, with you, 


“ / 


—™ Ofrw wry huss cls re chy reidda chy movida rharbvouey kdielgeroy, xa) Thy 
rede rhdw aecsinzov tis Thy wovdda cuyxeParamimcde. Dionys. Alex. upud 
Athanas. vol, i. p. 255. 
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Alexand. Alexand. Ep. inter Op. Athanas. p, 399. 

‘ Among Arius’s tenets, this is one, Odre 2¢ duos xar’ sdciay rai TUres tsi, 
Ibid. p. 398. 
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that the Father alone has “ supreme authority, sovereignty, 
“and dominion:” he was too wise and too good a man 
to divide the Son from the Father. He expresses their 
inseparability 2 in all things, in very full and express terms; 
together with the Son’s necessary existence*, and supreme 
divinity»; blaming the Arians for laying hold of Christ’s 
acts of aahMesiond and condescension, in order to sink 
and lessen it. All you can find in this writer that looks 
for your purpose is, that the prerogative of wnlegotten 
belongs to the Father, (which I also constantly maintain,) 
and that the Son was neither wnbegotten, nor created, but 
between both: which Alexander observes, in opposition 
to the Arians, who pretended there was no medium, but 
that the Son must be either wnbegotten or a creature. 
You cite part of this passage, but omit what would have 
shown fully the sense of the author; which runs thus: 

‘¢ For these inventors of idle tales (the Arians) pretend, 
‘that we, who reject their impious and unscriptural 
““ blasphemy against Christ, as being from nothing, assert 
“two unbegotten Beings: alleging, very ignorantly, that 
** one of these two we must of necessity hold; either that 
he (Christ) is from nothing, or that there must be two 
“ unbegotten Beings. Unthinking men! Not to consider 
“the great distance there is between the unbegotten Fa- 
* ther, and the things created by him out of nothing, (as 
‘* well rational as irrational,) betwixt which two, comes 
“in the intermediate only-begotten nature of God the 
“ Word, by whom the Father made all things out of 
* nothing °.” 


ZAM HAY akagise aedyuura dio, riv marige xui civ viev, &c, Alexdmd, 
Epist. Ap. Theod. lib. i. cap. 4. p. 12. Merakd rareds nad viot obdtv—Oidornpece, 
obd Ayes Tivds tvvolas Toro Pavraciacat THs Sduniis duvameevns. did. 

a"Aroerroy-rovroy nab dverAvlwrov ws Tov Marton, ameorden nul réreoy vidy— 
Hive Ty dyewiry Acrwopsvey ixcive. p. 18. Td yee aradbyaopan cis Bens ph elves 
Révyesy, cuvoucsr zal +d suerte 0a5, ob isl aravyacpn, ci dt wad 4 sixay 8 Seg 
ox AY ely OHAOY Feu obdz ob Esly eluav, Es del. p. 14, 

b'H vlérns aired xard dtow coyydveon vis mameixng Stirnros, &c. P. 14, 
Ths dvarire nab corndey clr Seornros, p. 16. 
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I see nothing in this’ passage, but what I can heartily 
assent to; understanding by nature, person, as Alexander 
himself understood it; which Valesius observes. One 
thing the reader may remark, that the main principle upon 
which you and your friends found all your opposition to 
the doctrine of a coequal and coeternal Trinity, is no other 
than what you have borrowed from the ancient Arians ; 
and which Alexander, in this passage, severely condemns} 
namely, that God the Son cannot be God in the strict 
and proper sense, unless he be wnoriginate and self-existent, 
as the unbegotten Father himself; there being, as you 
conceive, no medium between self-existence, in the highest: 
sense, and precarious existence: that is, in plain words, 
(though you love to disguise it,) between being unbegot- 
ten, and being a creature. And thus we have done with 
Heb. i. 3. Some Post-Nicene writers I had added, not to 
“ make a show,” as you frowardly and falsely suggest ; 
but, as you very well knew, to correct your wonder, and 
your representing it before as strange, and new, to offer 
this text in proof of Christ’s divinity. 

You have not been able, we see, to invalidate the force 
of those few texts, laid down in this Query, with design 
to ptove that Christ is not excluded, by any texts of the 
Old Testament, or New, from being one God with the 
Father, but necessarily included in the one God supreme. 
To these I might add many other texts, signifying that 
the Father and Son are one; that the Son is in’ the Fa- 
ther, and the Father in him; that he who hath seen one, 
has therein seen the other also; that the Son is in the 
Losom of the Father, and as intimate as thought to mind ; 
that all things which the Father hath are the Son’s; and 
that whatsoever the Father doth, the Son doth likewise ; 


aosly nal dyeahov xark xpisov PrucOnulay, ayiwnre Siddoxsv dbo, dusiv Sartgov 
Abyovess Deiv sivas of aaaidevros, 7 EE obx dvrwy wdrav sivas Pgostiv, m wevras aytynra 
Abyss Do dyvoouvees of dvdcxnrol, ws wounpoy dv ein wsrako Wareds ayewirou, xo 
cay xvieStvewy ba’ abe if obx tvrwy, Aoyinay re xu) LAdywy, wy usciTsvoven Ovals 
povrysvig, UF His Te thee tb obx averwy txoingty 6 rarne rod Seed Adve, &c. p. 17, 18. 
See Bull, sect. iii, cap, 9. n. 11. Animad. in Gilb. Clerke, p. 1027. 
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that they are represented as one temple, Rey. xxi. 22 and 
as having one throne, Rey. xxii. I. and as making one 
light, Rev. xxi. 23. These and many other considerations, 
suggested in Scripture, serve to confirm and illustrate the 
same thing. But it is now time to examine your pre- 
tended counter-evidence drawn from Scripture: after the 
discussion of which, we may come regularly to our in- 
quiry into the sense of antiquity upon this head.’ — 
You had produced John xvii..3. 1 Cor. viii. 6. Eph. iv. 
6. which prove that the Father is styled, sometimes, the 
one God, or only true.God; and that he is God of the 
Jews, of Abraham, &c. I asked, how those texts proved 
that the Son was not 2? You say, (p. 26.) * very plainly.”’. 
Let us hear how. You add; “ Can the Son of the God of 
“© Abraham, (Acts iii. 13.) be himself that God-of Abra- 
“ham, who glorified his Son?’? But why must you here 
talk of that. God, as it were in opposition to this God, 
supposing ‘wo Gods; that is, supposing the thing in’ 
question? If I allow that there is a this God, and a that. 
God, or two Gods; you can prove, it seems, that two 
Gods are not one God. ‘Very ingenious! But if I tell you 
that this divine Person is not. that divine Person, and yet 
both are one God; the quibble is answered. You are very: 
often at this kind of play: and therefore it may be here 
proper to say something more to it. Let us make trial of 
the like argumentation in another case. It'is the Doctor’s 
principle, as hath been observed, that the divine substance 
is infinitely extended, and yet the. same substance every. 
where. Let us now argue much after the same manner’ 
as you do against me; <his divine’ substance here on earth’ 
is not that divine substance which fills, heaven: for this 
and ‘that cannot be the same. It is but repeating the’ 
argument, and one may prove that the Divine Being, 
- according to the Doctor, consists of an infinite number of 
different substances, no two parts whatevet being the same 
substance. Such is the force of your logic, by the help of 
this and that. But if the Doctor, on the other hand, can 
allow that the substance may be the same, where there is 
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a distinction of this and that; then give us leave to take 
the benefit of the Doctor’s own principles; and to con- 
clude in the present case, that Father and Son may be one 
substance, one Being, or one God, notwithstanding the dis- 
tinction of this Person and that Person. Having once 
fully answered your quibble, you will not, I hope, expect 
that I should do it again and again, as often as you get 
into this trifling way. It will be sufficient just to hint to 
the reader, that you are again playing, as usual, with this 
and that; and so to dismiss it. Now let us proceed. 
You ask farther, upon Acts iii. 13. ‘ Can the one su- 
‘¢ preme God be exalted, or glorified by another?” In 
answer to which I refer you to my fifth Sermon. - You 
add, is it not true, that “the less is blessed of the 
“ greater?”? But what has benediction to do with exalta- 
tion and glorification? I am weary of answering such 
things. 

You come to take off the answer I had made to such 
texts as style the Father the only God, &c. I had said, 
he was not so styled in opposition to the Son, or to ex- 
clude him from being the one God. That is, say you, 
“ The Father, though expressly distinguished, is still both 
“ Father and Son.” That is your mistake: we do not 
say, that in these, or the like instances, both persons are 
included in the term Father; but that the exclusive terms, 
alone, or only, are not to be so rigorously interpreted, as 
to leave no room for tacit exceptions. To make this a 
little plainer to you. 

Rey. xix. 12. it is said of the Son, “ He had a name 
“ written, which odds, no person, knew but himself.” 
This was not said in opposition to the Father, or as ex- 
cluding him from that knowledge: for, it is still tacitly 
supposed, that he knew as much as the-Son; and no 
question could be made of it. This is not including Fa- 
ther and Son under the’ term’ Son; but is speaking of one 
only; abstracting from the consideration of not excluding 
the other. I had said, that the Father is primarily, not 
exclusively, the one true God. You do not -understand 
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primarily: 1 am sorry for it. First in order, first in con- 
ception, God unbegotien and proceeding from none, as 
distinguished from God begotten and proceeding. You 
add, that “* when one person is in any respect declared to 
«‘ be the only, &c. he must needs be so, exclusively of all 
“ others, in that sense wherein he is declared to be the 
“* only, &c. otherwise there is no certainty or use in lan- 
“ ouage.” That is to say, since no one knoweth che Father, 
but the Son, the Father must be excluded from knowing in 
the same, or in so high a sense: and if mo one knoweth 
the things of God but the Spirit, both Father and Son 
are excluded from knowing in so high a sense, or in the 
‘same sense. And if mo one knew the name written but 
the Son himself, both the Father and the Holy Ghost must 
be excluded from knowing ; otherwise there is no cer- 
** tainty or use in language.” 

And if Christ be styled by the primitive Fathers, as he 
often is, (see my Sermons, vol. i. p. 82.) the only Judge, the 
only Lord, the only God, the only King; the Father must 
be excluded from being Judge, Lord, King, or God, in 
such a sense as those authors intended of God the Son: 
otherwise there is no certainty or use in language.” 
But I think the use of language and custom of speech, 
in all authors I have met with, has gone upon this rule, 
or maxim, that exclusive terms are always to be under- 
stood in opposition only to what they are opposed to, and 
not in opposition to what they are not opposed to: and 
there is both use and certainty enough in language, in 
this way, so long as men are blessed with any tolerable 
share of common sense, and are but capable of under- 
standing the design, -drift, or purport of any speaker or 
writer. I see where your confusicn lies: and if you will 
bear a while with me, I will endeavour to help you out 
of it. I consider the matter thus: the God of Israel (be it 
Father, or Son, or both, or the whole Trinity) is styled 
the one God, God in the strict and emphatical sense of the 
word God, in opposition to creature-Gods; which are 
none of them Gods in the same sense of the word God, 
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Hereyou will observe that I lay the emphasis upon the 
sense of the word God: and in this very highest and most 
emphatical sense of the word, I suppose as well Son and 
Holy Ghost, as the Father, to be God. 
Again, the Father may be emphatically styled the only 
God, because of his emphatical manner of existing. Here 
I lay the whole emphasis upon the manner of existing, 
existing from none. Either Son or Holy Ghost is God 
in the very Aighest sense, in the same sense of the word 
God, but not in the same emphatical manner. If there- 
fore the emphasis be laid upon the sense of the word God, 
every person of the three is emphatically God, in opposi- 
tion to creature-Gods: but if the emphasis be laid upon 
the manner of existing, the Father only is God in that 
emphatical manner, and for that very reason is most fre- 
quently styled, in Scripture and antiquity too, the only 
God. I perceive, you do not distinguish between being 
God in a different sense of the word God, and being God 
in a different manner, though in the same sense of the 
word: and hence arises your perplexity upon this head. 
I will give you one example, out of many, which may 
help to illustrate the case. The Father is Spirit, and the 
Son is Spirit; but yet the Holy Ghost is emphatically the 
Spirit. Not that he is Spirit in any higher, or any diffe- 
rent sense of the word Spirit; but upon other accounts, 
the name of Spirit is emphatically and more peculiarly 
attributed to him. In like manner, the Father is God, 
the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God; yet the Father is 
emphatically the one God. Not that he is God in any 
higher, or any different sense of the word God: but upon 
other accounts, (either as he is first known, or as being 
most universally acknowledged 4, or chiefly as being jist 


4 Quin et illud observatione dignum est, Judeos per id tempus, ut erant 
rudes et occzecati, solum Dewm agnovisse quem Patrem suum esse Christus 
docuerat—idcirco Joh. viii. sic illos Christus alloquitur: “‘ Est Pater meus, 
*¢ qui glorificat me, quem vos dicitis quia Deus vester est, et non cognovistis 
<< eum.” Itaque de hoc ipso Deo, quem Judei animo capiebant, necnon 
Judaizantes heretici plerique, ad quos dedocendos vel refutandos Johannes 


E 4 
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Person®, and head of the other two,) the name of God, or 
only God, has been emphatically and more peculiarly ap- 
propriated to him. These things being cleared, and set 
right, let us now pass on. What you have, p. 27, 28. 
about the Son’s being sent, considered even in his divine 
nature, I readily admit, and never doubted of. Neither 
do I dispute but that he that sends, is for that very reason 
greater than him that'is sent; greater in respect of office 
voluntarily entered into; and greater in respect of natural 
order of priority, which made it proper for one to submit 
to the inferior office rather than the other. And therefore 
I have not scrupled, after Cyprian, Novatian, Athanasius, 
Basil, and others, in my Sermons ‘, to admit that the Son 
is greater than the Holy Ghost; of which, if you please, 
see a full and brief account, in a book referred to in the 
margin &. - pelea. 
Your testimonies therefore upon that head might have 
been spared, as: containing nothing contradictory to me: 
unless perhaps Eusebius, or the Council of Sirmium (nei- 
ther of which are of any great authority with me) might 
strain the notion rather too far; as it is certain you do. 
You go on to 1 Cor. viii. 6. where you say the Son is 
in the most express words excluded. Excluded from being 
one God with the Father? Where? Show me the express 
words, if-you can. I say, the Father is there emphatically 
styled the one God ; and the reason of it is intimated, be- 
cause of him are all things; whereas in respect of the 


ista scribebat, loqui sic necesse habuit, ut diceret verbum erat weds Tov Dedv, 
hoc est apud ium Deum, quem vos, O Judxi et heretici, solum novistis. 
Petav. Dogm. Theol. tom. v. part 2. p. 352. lib, xvi. cap. 4, 

'¢ Salvo enim Filio, recte unicewn Deum potest determinasse, cujus est 
Filius. Non enim desinit esse qui habet Filium ipse unicus, suo scilicet no- 
mine, quotiens sine Filio nominatur. Sine Filio autem nominatur cum prin- 
cipaliter determinatur ut prima persona, que ante Filii nomen erat propo- 


nenda, quia pater ante cognoscitur, et post patrem filius nominatur, Tertul. 
contr. Prax. cap. 18, ! 


f Sermon vi. vol. ii. p. 114. 
& Leo Allatius’s Notes upon Methodius 


» p. 102. in Fabricius’s’ second 
volume of Hippolytus. j 
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Son, they are only by him: which shows a difference of | 
order betwixt them, in existing and operating. And this 
is all you can make of 1 Cor. viii. 6. However, as all 
things are by the Son, as well as of the Father ; it appears 
from that very passage, that they are both one Creator, 
one joint-cause of all things. But of this text I have said 
more in my Sermons). You wonder I should not see in 
1 Cor. viii. 6. “ that if the one Lord is included in the one 
** God,” (there spoken of, you should have added,) “ the 
‘‘ whole reasoning of the Apostle is quite taken away.” 
But it is easy to answer, that one God there is taken per- 
~ sonally : and so I do not pretend that it there stands both 
for Father and Son, but for Father only ; as one Lord is 
also taken there personally for the Son only. Neverthe- 
less, the giving the name'sometimes to one singly, is no 
argument that the same name may not also justly belong 
to both together. On the contrary, it is certain, that if 
both are joined in the same one common Godhead, either 
of them singly has a right to be called the one God, not 
excluding the other from the same right. 

What you add about Sabellianism, I pass over here as 
foreign. Your quotation from Bp. Pearson is shamefully 
abusing your reader, while you conceal what would have 
shown that the Bishop’s notion was diametrically oppo- 
site to yours. I have set down his words abovei. As to 
Origen’s way of solving the Unity, it will be seen here- 
after to be directly contrary to yours; as are also the 

Ante-Nicene Fathers in general, as will be seen pre- 
: sently. Eusebius I reckon not with the Ante-Nicenes ; 
unless you will take in Athanasius too, who has two 
treatises written before any books now extant of Euse- 
bius. What I had said of Novatian, stood corrected in 
my two later editions of my Defence, which you might 
have been so fair as to look into. I say, if Novatian did 
not mean that Christ was God in the same sense with 
the Father, and only God as well as the Father, it will be 


h Serm. ii. vol. ii. p. 28, 29, &e. i Page 45, 
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hard to make out the sense or connection of his inference * 
from John xvii. 3. His reasoning is plainly this; that 
when our Lord said, “* They might know thee the only 
“ true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,” his 
joining himself to the Father in that manner’ shows that 
he must be God also. The strength of his argument lies 
only in the conjunction and: there are but two construc- 
tions of it; either thus, Know thee, and also know Jesus 
Christ, (according to which there is nothing like an argu- 
ment, at least not according to Novatian,) or else thus, 
Thee the only true God, and also Jesus Christ. Thus in- 
deed the text does aford an argument of Christ’s being 
‘God, and only God too. For it comes to this, that the 
Father, and also Christ, is the only true God. And thus 
Ambrose! reasons upon that text, much after the same 
way with Novatian: as also do Athanasius ™ and Austin™. 
Wherefore I do not see that I have at all misrepresented 
the sense of Novatian. What you farther pretend from 
other parts of his treatise is by no means made out: all 
being easily reconciled upon the foot of the Son’s subordi- 
nation as a Son, or his voluntary condescensions, without 
the least diminution of his supreme authority, naturally 


k Si noluisset se etiam Dewm intelligi, cur addidit, et quem misisti Jesum 
Christum, nisi quoniam et Deum accipi voluit: quoniam si se Dewm nollet 
intelligi, addidisset, et quem misisti hominem Jesum Christum; nune autem 
neque addidit, nec se hominem nobis tantummodo Christus tradidit, sed Deo 
jgunxit, ut et Deum per hanc conjunctionem, sicut est, intelligi vellet. Est 
ergo credendum in Dominum, unum verum deum, et in eum quem misit ~ 
Jesum Christum consequenter: qui se nequaquam patri, ut diximus, junxis- 
set, nisi Deum quoque intelligi vellet. ovat. cap. 14. 

1 « Ut cognoscant te solum verum Deum, et quem misisti Jesum Chris- 
*‘tum;’’ conjunctione illa Patrem utique copulavit et Filium, ut Christum 
verum Deum a majestate Patris nemo secernat: nunquam enim conjunctio 
separat. Ambr. de Fid. lib. v. cap. 1. Compare Hilary, p. 815. 

m Athanas. Orat. iii. p. 558. 

n « Et quem misisti Jesum Christum.”’ Subaudiendum est, “‘ unum verum 
*¢ Deum;”’ et ordo verborum est, ‘‘ ut te et quem misisti Jesum Christum 
© cognoscant unum verum Deum.” August. de Trin. lib. vi. cap. 9. p. 849. 

Petavius remarks, that Novatian’s was the same with St. Austin’s. Petav. 
de-Trin. lib. ii. cap. 4. 
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and essentially adhering to him. But Novatian shall be 
more distinctly and accurately consideréd in the sequel. 
You tell me, p. 36. that the Nicene Creed professes the 
Father to be the one God; as if any one questioned it, or 
thought it of any weight in the controversy! Do not I 
also profess the same thing? You add farther, that even 
the Post-Nicene writers referred the title of 6 pdvog dAySwds 
Ozi¢, the only true God, to the Father onlys (which is a 
mistake °;) but what if they did? Then they reserved 
some peculiar titles to the Father, by way of eminency, to 
distinguish the first Person of the Godhead: and that is 
all. And if the Post-Nicene writers, notwithstanding their 
-reserving some peculiar and eminent titles to the Father, 
“yet believed all the three Persons to be the one God; why 
‘should the reserving of the same, or like titles to the 
‘Father, among the Ante-Nicenes, be made any argument 
against their having the same ‘faith with those that came 
after? What you say of Epiphanius, (p. 37.) that he 
understood the words tiv udvov 2AnSwiv Osdy, in John xvii. 
3. of the Father only, is true: but you are prodigiously 
out in your account, when you pretend from the same 
Epiphanius, that 6 2A9Swis eis, the true God, in 1 John v. 
20. “was in his time universally understood of the Fa- 
“then. Athanasius quotes the words seven times; con- 


_stantly understanding them of God the Son: Basil applies 


them in the same manner P. So also do Ambrose, Jerome, 


© J think it not worth while to search particularly for a thing of little or 
no weight. But so far as I remember, the title of only true God, is very 
often applied by the Post-Nicene writers to all the Persons together; though 
perhaps rarely to any single Person, except the Father, Two instances of the 
latter may here suffice. Bios 

5O yiep vod Seod Abryos judvas Dds aANSAS, Bia xa) poovoryevns die Td uovos civas Seas 
és 6 xurne. Athanas, in Psal. Nov. Collect. p. 63. 

Est ergo solus et verus Deus Filius; hee enim et Filio prerogativa defer- 
tur. Ambros. de Fid. lib. v. cap. 2. p. 556. 

As to the want of the article, it is of no moment, since the words without 
the article are as full and expressive of the Catholic sense of the Son’s divi- 
nity as possible, ‘ 

P See the places referred to, Serm, vi. vol. ii. p. 127. 
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Faustinus, and Didymus. These were all contemporaries 
of Epiphanius. And I have not yet met with so much as 
one ancient writer that ever understood those words in 
1 Joh. v. 20. of God the Father. Cyril of Alexandria, 
Austin, F ulgentius, Vigilius, Eugenius, and the rest that 
wrote in the age next to Epiphanius’s, interpret the text 
the same way: and if Epiphanius did otherwise, he is 
“very singular in it, and his judgment of very little weight, 
against so many considerable authors his contemporaries. 
But it is as wild a consequence as ever was drawn, that 
because Epiphanius did-not insist upon this text, where 
he had occasion, therefore all the other Fathers, (though 
we have their own words to vouch the contrary,) under- 
stood that place of God the Father. Mr. Whiston, whose 
zeal sometimes transports him, yet did not care to come 
up to your Jengths in this matter; being content only to 
say, that “ Epiphanius was utterly a stranger to the Atha- 
“* nasian exposition’ :’’ which perhaps may be very true; 
and to the Arian exposition also. For I will frankly own, 
I am inclinable to suspect, that Epiphanius made use of 
some faulty copy which had not the word Oi, but aAy- 
Sis only; though I have not observed that any other 
Greek writer had any such faulty copy. But it is certain, 
that some Latins read, hic est verus, et vita eterna. Hi- 
lary' for one: and probably Faustinus, though the  pre- 
sent editions have Deus: and there is a Latin treatise 
among the supposititious pieces ascribed to Athanasius 5, 
which reads the text the same way. The author, proba- 
bly, Idatius Lemicensis, about the year 458. 

You have something more to say on 1 Cor. viii. 6. in 
page 38. But, I think, I need not add any thing to what 
I have before said, referring also to my Sermons. 

The next text we are to consider is Eph. iv. 6. * One 
** God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 


a Whiston's Reply to Lord Nottingham, p. 35. Append. p. 47, 
x Hilarius, p. 908. ed. Bened. 
* Athanasii Opera Suppos. p. 608. ed. Bened. 
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“¢ all, and in you all:’’ a passage which, I said, had by 
’ the ancients been generally understood of the whole Tri- 
nity. Upon which you say, “ a man must have a strange 
“¢ opinion of the ancients, who can think so.” Your rea- 
son is, because he is there distinguished from the one 
Spirit, and the only Lord. And what if the one Lord, and 
one Spirit be there first distinctly named, I see no ab- 
surdity in afterwards mentioning and summing up the 
three Persons in the one God, under a threefold considera- 
tion of above all, through all, and in all. But we are not 
now inquiring into the sense of the text, but into the sen- 
timents of the ancients upon it, whose testimonies I have 
now given in one.view in the margint. As to Trenzus, 
you deny that he understands the text of the Trinity; re- 
ferring to Dr. Clarke’s Reply to Mr. Nelson, p..71. In 
return for which I refer to True Scripture Doctrine: con- 
tinued, p. 67, 103. Nor is there any thing more absurd in 
this construction of Irenzus, than there is in his: often 
reckoning the Son and Holy Ghost to the Father, as be- 
ing his very se/f in a qualified sense. Indeed, nothing is 
more common than for the head of a family, suppose 
Abraham, to be understood ir a stricter or larger sense ; 


* Unus Deus Pater ostenditur, qui est “¢ super omnia, et per omnia, et in 
<< omnibus.’ Super omnia quidem Pater, et ipse est caput Christi: per omnia 
autem Verbum, et ipse est Caput Ecclesie: in omnibus autem nobis Spiritus, 
&e. Lren. p. 315. i 

Olxovoula cunPuvias cuviyercs sis tva Seov, tis ede tsi 6 eds. “O ye msrsdwy 
warne, 6 dt iwaxtwy vids, 7d ds cuverigov Eyioy vein, ‘O dy rahe txl wévrwy, 6 
De vide Dick rrdvrwy, 70 D8 dysov wvedpan ty rao, adds Te tye Seov voetras wh duve~ 
peda, tay uh dyrws ware) nal vig Auk ayia avsipars miseiowpev. Hippol contr. 
Noét. p. 16. 

Els Deas tv o7 tunAncia xnguT Tera, o la) aavrwy, nal die avrwy, nal ty Dao 
te) ravrav dy os warng, os aox~n nal Tnyn, Dik oreevrey De dik TH Aaye, tv THON OF 
ty rp rveduers 7h &yiy. Athanas. p. 676. 

- Diversitas autem prepositionum, in quibus dicitur ; «¢ unus Deus, et Pater 
<¢ omnium, qui super omnes, et per omnes, et in omnibus,’’ diversam intelli- 
gentiam sapit. Super omnes enim est Deus Pater, quia Auctor est omnium. 
Per omnes Filius, quia cuncta transcurrit, vaditque per omnia. In omnibus 
Spiritus Sanctus, quia nihil absque eo est. Hiern: . in locum, tom. iv. part 1. 
p. 362. 
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either as denoting his own proper person, or as denoting 
himself and all his descendants considered, as contained in 
him, and reckoned to him. There is therefore nothing 
strange or absurd in it, if the ancients sometimes con- 
sidered God the Father, the Head of both the other Per- 
sons, either in a more restrained, or more enlarged signi- 
fication: it is fact that they did so, as will be seen pre- 
sently. 

. You proceed to Hippolytus, and speak of his spurious-' 
ness with as much confidence, as if you were able to prove 
it:-of which more in the sequel. You tell me also that 
“he is against me;” though I think he is clearly for me, 
and that the Father who gives orders, the Son who exe-: 
cutes, and the Holy Ghost who finishes, are, with him, 
one God, as plainly as words can make it, both before and 
after: which I leave to the learned reader to judge of. 
Only I may add, in confirmation of Hippolytus’s com- 
ment on Eph. iy. 6. that he¥, as well as Tertullian * and 
Irenzeus, considers the Father sometimes in a restrained 
sense, for the Person of the Father, and sometimes in a 
larger, as containing both the other Persons. Neither is. 
Athanasius against me, as you pretend, but directly for 
me, when he is justly translated, without your interpola- 
tions. ‘In the Church, there is preached one God, who 
“is above all, and through all, and in all. Above all, as 
“ Father, as Head, and Fountain; and through all by the 
“Word; and im all by the Holy Spirit.” You, by put- 
ting in he in one place, and his twice, have endeavoured 
to pervert the author’s true meaning; as if Athanasius 
had been speaking of the Father all the way, when the 
one God is his subject, and he is showing how the one 
God is considered in the several Persons of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

What you have farther in page 40, 41. betrays either 


Wiad 02 wav manne, & of Sivamis rdyos. Hipp. po 14. 

* Unus omnia, dum ex uno omnia, per substantiz scilicet unitatem. Ter-. 
tuil. contr. Prax, c. 2. J : 

Pater tota substantia est; Filius vero derivatio et portio totius. Ibid.c. 9. 
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such strange confusion of thought, or such a peculiar 
talent at misrepresenting, that I hardly know what to say 
to it. But I must make some short strictures upon it. I 
had said, some texts are meant of Christ as Mediator ; 
upon which you gravely tell me, that the one Mediator is 
not a part of Christ, but the same Christ, the same Person 
incarnate, and Mediator in respect of both natures. I hope 
you will remember this, when we come to speak of me- 
diatorial worship, which by this account will appear to 
be strictly divine worship; since a Mediator is God, as 
well as man. But that by the way. I must however ob= 
serve, that a Mediator is considered two ways; by nature 
or by office, as the Fathers distinguish. He is Mediator 
by mature, as partaking of both natures, divine and human: 
and Mediator by office, as transacting matters between 
God and man. The submitting to this office is a great 
instance of the Son’s condescension ; and if any low things: 
be said of him considered as executing an inferior office, 
voluntarily undertaken, they affect not his real inherent 
dignity, or his essential equality in all things with the 
Father. It is not that he is really a servant, or subject, 
under the Father’s dominion ; but that he has been pleased 
to take upon him a ministerial part: so that now you 
may see how little pertinence or sense there is in your 
wide and loose talk (p. 41.) about two Persons in Christ, 
and about Cerinthus, or whatever else came into your 
head; to give you a handle to fill your margin with 
strange, frightful, impertinent quotations, to Ree 
weak readers. 

Your 43d, 44th, and 45th pages, containing little but 
declamation, I pass over: when you have any thing that 
looks like serious reasoning, I will attend you. 

I have, I hope, sufficiently made it appear, that the 
texts which you brought to exclude the Son, prove: no- 
thing like it; as I before showed, that you could not 
answer the texts alleged to. prove ‘the contrary. I 
should now be willing to go regularly on to antiquity, 
after the method laid down above. But in your 25th 
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page, you have thrown some metaphysical jargon in my 
way, and of which you are so confident as to say, that alt 
less I can reply toit, “ all other things are to no purpose.” 
This is the man that builds nothing upon metaphysics. 
Indeed, I cannot but wonder at your unaccountable con- 
duct in this controversy. If you really think the received 
doctrine of the Trinity to be absurd in itself, and there- 
fore impossible to be proved, why do you amuse us with 
Scripture and Fathers; as if the stress of the question lay 
there, when, according to you, it doth not? You should 
rather have wrote a philosophical dissertation to show, 
that the notion itself is contradictory, and such as no 
Scripture or Fathers can prove. This is really your mean- 
ing. And as the first question always is, whether a thing 
be possible, and next whether it be ¢rue; you should have 
begun with the point of the possibility, without meddling 
at all with, Scripture or Fathers: which are impertinently 
brought in, while the question of the possibility remains 
in suspense. But if you resolve to put the cause upon , 
Scripture and Fathers, then your metaphysics, which relate 
to the possibility of the doctrine, are very impertinent, and 
come out of place: because the possibility is to be always 
presupposed before we join issue upon Scripture and 
antiquity. But to leave you to take your own way, how- 
ever peculiar or preposterous, let us examine a little into 
those marvellous subtilties, which you lay such weight 
‘upon. . Your design is to: prove that the same God is and 
must be the same Person, and that therefore two or more 
Persons cannot be one God. If you can make this out; 
the business is done at. once; and our dispute is at an 
end. Several ways have been attempted by Dr. Clarke 
before, which now seem to be given up as unsatisfactory. 
It was once a principle,.a maxim with him, that a person 
is a being, and that two individual beings cannot be one 
individual being. I have heard no more of this, since the 
Doctor has been apprised, that his own hypothesis of the 
divine substance being extended, could not stand with his 
famed maxim}; every paré of that substance being consi- 
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dered as Being, and yet all but one Being. The Doctor 
however, and you, still resolve to hold to your conclusion 
against the Trinity ; and to seek for new premises, where- 
ever you can find or make them. After some delibera- 
tion, comes out this syllogism: 

There must be identicalness of life, to make the same 
God. 

But three different Persons cannot have identicalness of 
life. 

‘Therefore three different Persons cannot be the same 
God. 

This afterthought, which has took you up so much 
time and pains, is at length good for nothing; except it 
be to set weak persons a musing upon the new thing, 
called identical life. Whatever it be, you might as well 
have formed twenty syllogisms as one, and all of the same 
value. For you might have argued, that three persons 
cannot have zdenticalness of power, or identicalness of will, 
or identicalness of wisdom; or, to say all in a word, iden- 
ticalness of essence, which includes every thing. But when 
you have done your utmost, the main question, viz. what 
is or is not édentical, stands just where it did, and you are 
not advanced a tittle farther than before. There is the 
same rule for life, and for every thing else you can in- 
vent, as there is for the essence. The life is common to all 
the Persons, as the essence is; and it is identical in all, 
yjust as the essence is identical. So much for syllogism: 
pity it could be no more serviceable, in a case of ex- 
tremity. . 

You are often puzzling your reader, and yourself, upon 
a very abstruse and intricate question; whether any thing, 
or what, can make two persons or more one God. The 
short of the case is this; the Christian Churches have 
collected from Scripture, that three Persons are one God: 


bi Propter unam eandemque naturam, atque inseparabilem vitam, ipsa Tri- 
nitas——intelligitur unus Dominus Deus noster. August. Epist.x.ad Max. 
p- 609. - , 
VOL. III. 1 
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and believing the thing to be fact, they have, according 
to the best of their judgment, resolved the Unity mto 
consubstantiality, inseparability, and Unity of origination 5 
finding, (or at least believing that they had found,) that 
Scripture had also signified the three things now men- 
tioned. This account appears as probable as any ; neither 
perhaps can human wit invent any thing beyond it. But 
still it must be said, that little depends upon stating the 
manner how the three Persons are conceived to be one 
God: the fact is the one material point. If Scripture really 
makes them expressly, or by necessary consequence, oné 
God; I know not what men have to do to dispute about 
intelligent agents, and identical lives, &&c. as if they under- 
stood better, than God himself does, what one God is; or 
as if philosophy were to direct what shall or shall not be 
Tritheism. Jews, and Pagans, and Heretics of several de- 
nominations, have often charged the Christian and Catho- 
lic doctrine of the Trinity with Tritheism. The Fathers 
of the Church have as constantly denied the charges giv- 
ing such reasons as I have mentioned, why it is not, and 
therefore should not be called, Tritheism. One general 
reason might have sufficed for all, viz. That the Unity of 
the Trinity is too strict and close to admit of the name 
or notion of Tritheism. .This is ending the dispute at 
once, without farther inquiry into the nature of that Unity ; 
unless the adversary can show (which is impossible) that 
no Unity whatever can be sufficient to make more Per- 
sons than one, one Being, one Substance, one God. If we 
are to build our faith on Scripture, such an Unity there 
may be, because there really is. Philosophy, falsely so 
called, may reclaim against it; but having no certain 
principle of reason to go upon, no rule whereby to judge, 
whether the one God be one Person or more; it is evi- 
dent, that this point must at length be determined by 
Scripture alone; and that must be the true Unity of the 
Godhead, which Scripture (according to its most reason- 
able and natural construction) has given us for such, 

But it is high time now to come to antiquity ; which 
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has been so long staved off, and yet must make a great 
part of our discourse under this Query. I shaped out my 
method into four particulars, which may be seen above. 

1. The first particular is, that the ancients have in ac- 
counting for the texts relating to the Unity, declared their 
Judgment, that idols only, or other Gods, are thereby ex- 
cluded, and not God the Son. 

I cited Irenzus for this purpose, where he says, that 
the holy Scriptures declare, that the alone God, excluding 
others, made all things by his Word. That is, other Gods 
are excluded, not God the Son, who is not another God, 
according to Irenzus; as we shall see under the next 
‘article. I observed farther, that the Son and Holy Ghost 
are the very se/f of the Father, according to Ireneus; as 
the Father is also the self of them: wherefore it can 
never be imagined that either of them is excluded from 
the oe God. . . 

Let us go on to Clemens of Alexandria, who frequently 
teaches the same thing. He says, that “ the Father ofall 
“¢ things is alone perfect ;”’ immediately adding, ‘ for in 
“him is the Son, and in the Son the Father>.” This 
“ writer could never believe, that the exclusive terms were 
intended in opposition to God the Son. In another place, 
he says, ‘* he that is the alone God, is also the alone just:” 
and soon after adds, that ‘* he, (the Father) considered as 
“¢ Father, is called that only which he is, good; but as the 
«* Son, who is his Word, is in the Father, he is styled 
© just, on account of the mutual relation to each other°.”’ 





2 Universe Scripture unum et solum Deum, ad excludendos alios, 
preedicent omnia fecisse per verbum suum, &c. Jren. lib. ii. cap. 27. p. 155. 

* Si enim existens in.Patre cognoscit, hunc in quo est, hoc est semetipsum, 
non ignoret. Jren. p. 139. 

Fecit ea per semetipsum, hoc est per Verbum et Sapientiam suam, p. 163. 

Fecit ea per semetipsum: hoc est per Verbum et Sapientiam suam, Adest 
enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, Filius et Spiritus, per quos et in quibus 
omnia libere et sponte fecit. p. 253. 

D AmsdelZapev——jebvov D2 eTvas rtrtiov civ rarign ray drwy bv abra yao 4 vids, 
nai ty r@ vigi 6 warne. Clem. Alex. p. 129. 

© Abris pedves dv Dedz, xed Snails ie b abrds od peovos——xadd why Warne 
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A few pages lowAt, he observes that “‘ no one,is good, 
“ but the Father;’ 5 ’ adding presently after, that ‘* the God 
“ of the universe is one only, good, just, Creator, the Son 
“‘in the Father, to whom be glory4, &c.’’ What a 
stranger must Clemens have been to your novel divinity, — 
whereby you would exelude the Son from being one God 
with the Father? 

Tertullian’s doctrine in this point is very well known, 
and that he expressly interprets the exclusive terms in 
opposition to idols only, or false Gods, or other Gods; not 
to God the Son, who is not amother God. And so now 
I may come to the proof of my second article, 

a. That the ancients always declared against admitting 
another God, and denied constantly that the Son was an- 
other God. 

Justin M. in his Dialogue with Trypho f, declares, that 
there never was nor will be (ads @eds) another God be- 
sides the Maker of the universe.. And in a fragment cited 
by Irenzus, he says, he could not have given credit even 
to our Lord himself, had he preached up any other God 
(@dov Oziv) besides the Creators. 

Irenzeus is very express to the same purpose in more 
places than one, declaring against admitting another God. 


Voc Tet, eyodos dy abro povoy ote xExAnrardyados, xu90-0t vids, dy 6 Abyos airs, 
évrq Fampl iss, Dixeuos weoruyogsisral, tx ris reis GAAMAM oxivews. Clem. Alex. 
p. $40. 

4 Odds ayaSos i uh 6 rune ait3——xaruharts rd ray coumdvray Seoy tye 
Hover sivas, &yaddv, Vixccsov, Onusougydy, vidv tv rurpl, @ 4 dea, &c. Clem. Alex. 
p- 142: 

© See my Defence, vol. i. p.17, 18. 

Itaque preter semetipsum non esse alium Deum; hoc propter idololatriam 
tam nationum quam Israelis: etiam propter hengticos, qui sicut nationes 
manibus, ita et ipsi verbis idola fabricantur, id est, alium Deum, et alium: 
Christum. Tert..contr. Prax. cap. 18. 

* Just. M, Dial. p. 34. ed. Jeb. See this explained at large in my Reply te: 
Dr, Whitby, IX. 1. &c. vol. ii. 

& Just. M. Fragm. p. 408. ed. Jeb. 

h diterum Deum, preter cum qui est, non xequiremus. Tren. p. 156. 

Alierum Deum minime possitis ostendere, p. 157. 

Nec tune quidem: oportuit alterum Deum anuuntiari, p. 233. 
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And if you would know, how then he could consistently 
admit another Person to be God, besides the Father; he 
will tell you, as before seen, that. the Son is considered as 
the very self of the Father, and that they are not another 
and another Godi, 

Tertullian i is another dowien of the same thing. “ There 
** is,” says he, ** one God, the Father; and there is none 
* other besides him. By which he does not mean to 
* exclude the Son, but another God ; now the Son is not 
*¢ another besides the Father .” 

Origen shall be our next evidence; who in his famous 
piece against Celsus, (the most to be depended on, both 
for the uncorruptness of the copies, and the accuracy of 
the thoughts contained in it,) does in a very remarkable 
manner teach the same doctrine. 

He having charged his adversary with the worship, not 
of one God, but of Gods!, (N. B.) though all the inferior 
deities were supposed subordinate to one supreme, comes 
afterwards to answer the like charge, retorted by Celsus ™; 
the charge of worshipping éAdov (Ody), another God, be- 
sides the one supreme God. Now, how ‘does Origen 
answer it? Plainly, by denying the fact, that the Chris- 
tians did worship: aAaov, another, (i. e. God,) besides the 
God of the universe. His reason is, because Father and 
Son are one®. This was the only way he had to get off 


i Non ergo alius erat qui cognoscebatur, et alius qui dicebat, nemo ¢ogno- 
scit patrem, sed unus et idem, omnia subjiciente ei Patre, et 2b omnibus ac- 
cipiens testimonium, quoniam vere homo, et vere Deus, &c. p. 235. Vid. 
Massuet. Dissert. Prev. p. 131. 

*-Unus Deus, Pater, et alius absque eo non est: quod ipse inferens, non 
Filium negat, sed alium Deum. Ceterum alius a Patre Filius non est. Tert. 
contr. Prax. cap. 18. = 

1 "Easiveg Dron rods has Wdoxmwy ctCew Sods, Sedv waAAY GherAsy——aAb ye 
Bamasiay, Axe Seed. Orig. contr. Cels. p. 385. 

m El pby 3) pondévee LARov EDegdarevoy ov ros wrAv tym Jedv, hy dy vis ubrois tows 
Tod¢ Tos MARRS Arevng Advyos* vur) 3, Kc. bid. 

” Asurtoy 0 xal aeds TOUT, OI, clase vevonnet 6 Kéacos cd, bya xu) o wurne ty 
tomsve need od by edyhi clonutvov bard rod vied cod Sead ty rai, ds tyes xaul od Lv ecpey® ox 
ay dere huts nad Lrrov Segureiew wage viv tal wtior av, N. Be After #222 must 
be understood 9:7: for Origen could not. pretend to say, that the Christians 
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the charge of worshipping another God, besides the Fa- 
ther, by taking both into one, and considering both as 
one in the’ worship. Wherefore he concludes, a little 
after, ‘° we therefore worship, as before said; one God, the 
‘* Father and the Son.’ This was Origen’s resolution of 
the grand point in debate, between Christians and Pagans, 
as to the charge of Polytheism; in answer to one of the 
sharpest adversaries the Christians ever had, in a solemn 
and accurate treatise, wrote in the name and in defence of 
the Church, wrote by the author then above sixty years 
old; and (as critics now agree) after he had been ad- 
monished by Fabian of Rome, for his want of caution at 
other times, and therefore was the more likely to keep 
strictly up to the sense of the Church, in an article espe- 
cially of so momentous importance. He did not pretend 
that a subordinate God, purely because subordinate, would 
not be another God, or would not make two Gods: the 
Pagans, in that silly way, might have cleared themselves 
of the charge of Polytheism ; as Origen well knew. He 
did not pretend to say, that the Father only was*God, be- 
cause God in a high sense, (which the Pagans could also 
have said of their one supreme God, and so have got clear 
of Polytheism,) but he answered upon the true and stand- 
ing principles of the Christian Church, that Father and 
Son were one God, and the Son not another God. This 
acquitted the Christians of Polytheism, and left the charge 
fixed and unremovable upon the Pagans. 

We have seen then that the ancients never would own 
another God, that they constantly declared against it; 
and even in the particular case of God the Son. It is to 


worshipped no other Person, besides the Father, (when immediately after he 
owns, that they worshipped both Father and Son,) but only that they wor- 
shipped not another God; Son and Father being one God, as he also in the 
same place expressly asserts. 

I may here add a passage out of the Acts of Pianta s Martyrdom; which 
have the appearance of being true and genuine. 

Polemon, (rogat,) Quem Deum colis? Respondet, (Asclepiades,) Cheistum, 
Polemon. Quid ergo? Iste alter est? Respondit: Non; sed i ipse uiase et ipsi 
paulo aan confessi sunt. Ruinart. Act. Martyr. p. 144. 
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the same purpose, that they as constantly denied two 
Gods, or three Gods: as may appear from many testi- 
monies: which being well known, I shall only refer to 
one or two in the margin®. Nay, it was a principle 
so fixed and rivetted in the heart of every pious Chris- 
tian, that they would rather have died than have ever 
admitted Gods, or Lords; as is plainly intimated by Ter- 
tullian P. 

Hitherto, perhaps you tell me, that you and the ancients 
can! agree, (that is, in words,) for neither do you assert 
another God, or another Lord, nor two Gods, or two 
Lords. To which I answer, that as to another Lord, you 
have said it in terms: and by necessary consequence, you 
assert another God; yea, two Gods, and two Lords. Nor 
have I ever met with a more deplorable example of self- 
contradiction, and resolute opposition to the most evident 
truth, than your pretending that Father and Son are not 
two Gods, while you affirm each to be a God, and deny 
their being both together one God. But we will go on 
with the ancients ; who, like wise and honest men, as they 
would not admit another God, or two Gods, so, consistent- 
ly with themselves, . 

3. They as constantly taught, that Father and Son 
were one God, or the same God: and thus they settled 
that grand article of the Christian faith. 1 will show this 
plainly by clear and express evidence, and shall answer 
your exceptions to every writer, as | go along... I have, 
4n some measure, anticipated myself upon this head, in 
my Sermons 4, and elsewhere : and therefore shall some- 
times content myself with references. Let us take the 


© ELD ody 6 Adyas weds ray Geiv, Seis dv, vi ody Onoeey dy ris Odo Abe Seovs 5 
Bde piv odx teu Sods, GAN H tra, mebowre dt 300 &c. Hipp. contr. Noét. p. 15. 
Vid. Epist. Synod. Antioch. contr. Samosat. Labbé tom. i. p. 345. 

p Czxterum si conscientia nostra, qua scimus Det nomen et Domini, et 
Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto conyenire, Deos et Dominos nominaremus; 
extinxissemus faces nostras, etiam ad martyria. timidiores, quibus evadendi 
quoque pateret occasio, jurantibus statim per Deos et Dominos, ut quidam 
heretici, quorum Dii plures, Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 13. 

a See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 180, &e. ! 
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authors in order of time, fixing also the time of their 
writing, according to the latest and best accounts. 


A.D. 145. Justin Martyr. 


As to Justin Martyr, I do not here produce him as one, 
who, in express terms, has ever styled Father and Son 
‘one God. But that he believed the thing may be made 
out two ways. 1. As he declares for the worship of God 
alone, at the same time admitting the worship of all the 
three Persons: which is implicitly including all the three 
in the alone God. (The pretence of inferior worship shall 
be answered in its place.) 2. As declaring that God the 
Son is not another God, besides the Maker of all things, 
(that is the Father,) as hath been remarked above’. You 
have some things to,object to what I produce from Justin, 
under another article: and there I shall consider them as 
I come to them. 


A..D..170. Lucian, a Baoan ae writer. 


The famous testimony out of Lucian’s Bick in- 
scribed ®iadrarpis, I produced in my eighth Sermons, to 
prove that, at that time, the Christians believed three tn 
cane, and one in three, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; one 
God supreme. It is so noted a testimony.that I need not 
here repeat it. 

There has been some doubt, as I intimated in my Ser- 
mons, whether Lucian was the author of the Dialogue; 
but all agree, that it was either Lucian himself, or a con- 
temporary, if. not a more ancient writert; which. serves 
our purpose as well. ID we DA 


A.D. 177. ATHENAGORAS. 


I produced also, in my Sermons®, this ancient and ex- 


tT See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, IX. 1. &c. vol. ii. 

s Sermon viii. vol. ii. p. 181, &e. 

t Vid. Bull. Def. F. p. 73. Jud. 32. Fabricius Bibl. Wi lib. iv. cap. = 
p- 504. and Le Moyne, Varia Sacr. vol. ii. PI 187. 

« Sermon viii. vol, ii. p. 181. 
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cellent writer, as a voucher for the truth of this doctrine, 
that Father and Son are one God. I shall not repeat what I 
there said, or in my Defence, vol. i. p- 18, 19. but referring 
the reader thither, shall proceed to answer your objec- 
tions. You begin with lessening the credit of the author, 
(p. 105.) as being * full of very obscure notions ;” a cha- 
racter you would give to any writer that is full of the 
doctrine of a coeternal: and consubstantial Trinity. You 
object, that “ he describes this very doctrine in a way di- 
‘* rectly condemned by Justin Martyr, and even by Atha- 
“ nasius himself, for Gnostic or Sabellian; making the 
«© Holy Ghost an emanation, like a ray shot forth from 
“the sun, flowing from it, and returning to it.” But’ 
Athenagoras’s doctrine is far from being the same with 
that which Justin condemns. He always speaks of the 
Son and Holy Ghost as real and permanent, not as the 
heretics in Justin did, who supposed them to be dissolved, 
and in a manner extinct *. And Athenagoras did not teach 
a mominal distinction only of the Persons, but a real dis- 
4inction of order Y ; which is directly opposite to the tenets 
of those heretics described in Justin. Athenagoras always 
speaks of the Spirit as wnited with the Father and the 
Son:-and as he took the Father and Son for real Persons, 
he must of consequence think the same of the Foly Spi- 
rit; so that there is little or no resemblance between the 
two notions. Besides that, if you had carefully observed 
the passage.on which. you ground your remark, you 
might have perceived that nothing more is meant, than 
that the Spirit was. sometimes sent to the Prophets, and 
again -returned to him that sent him. As to the use of 
the word améssoie, and the doctrine of emanation, it was 


x Justin. M. Dial. p. 102, 372. Jeb. 
~ oe \ ys 
Y Noy Dsdnmteynras, nad ry wag airs riiwort owevera ri ravra. Athen. 
, 
p- 28. ' ' 
ide DR rH Ad ez) 0 Tea——nel bavrd ro tvepyey ois 
p Roya nal rd reoOnTinoy avevjee wel ror nal w py 
i aie tz si ¢ eo 2 _s3e x be ~ a alt Sa se) <5) 
ixQuvior reoQnrixais ayiov very croppoay sivas Payer T¥ Se®, coropptov, xl taree- 
~~ ~ U 4 
vaePegojecvor ws duciva hAi8, p- 40. Actxvbveus wirav mal ray iv 7 evdcss, Sivapsy, nek 


chy by on oder diaigeow, p. 40. Vid. p. 46, 96. 
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neither simply approved nor condemned in the Christian 
Church, but according as it was understood ; just as @po- 
Goa}, or prolatio, was condemned by Irenzus and Tertul- 
lian in one sense, admitted in another: and as the notion 
of a Abyos evdidSeroc, or mpodoginds, was either approved or 
condemned, according to its various construction and ac- 
ceptation; as I have remarked in my first Sermon?. You 
find fault with my construction of vootjpev yap nak vidv roi 
@c0§. For we understand, or tacitly include, God’s Son also, - 
in God before spoken of@. That this is the true meaning, 
I prove first from the words immediately preceding. Athe- 
nagoras having declared, that the Christians could not be 
atheists, because they acknowledged one God, who had 
made, adorned, and preserved the universe by his Logos, 
or Word, immediately adds, vootjwev yag xab vidv rod Oecov, 
referring to the Adyos he had just before mentioned, as 
contained in God, that did all things by him. 

2. This sense is also confirmed by what follows; where 
he says, ‘* Father and Son are one; the Son being in the 
“Father, and the Father in the Son, re the Unity and 
<¢ power of the Spirit >.” 

3. The same thing is farther proved from Athenago- 
ras’s joining (when he is again answering the charge of 
atheism) Father and Son together: and as before he had 
the phrase of @eiv dyovres, speaking of the Father singly, 
now he applies the same phrase to both¢. 

4. I farther vindicated this construction, in my De- 
fence, vol. i. p. 19. by parallel expressions of Athanasius 
and Tertullian: wherefore, I conceive, it may still stand. 

But, though you seem to allow that Athenagoras com- 


z 

* Sermon i. vol. ii. p. 5, 6. 

2°10 ad yeytunre 7d witty dice TB ade? Adve, xa) Diucxexoounre, xc) ouyneursi= 
THs, Sov dyovres ixcevais jor Dederxrens voBuey yao xul viov rod Seov, &c. 

b “Eyes aves +3 wanes HOt TB vig® ovros Dt TB vis by THT el, nak reress ty vid, Evo~ 
cnrt, xa) duvduer rvetuaros, p. 38. 

© Ode tousv dSe01, Seav dyovess civ wary Touds Tod Raveds, xa) coy = ahs aUTOU 
Aoyov Seay not Irs, 

*< We are not atheists, inasmuch as we receive the Maker of shea world as 
““ God, and also his Word.” 
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prehends both in one God, yet you say, he does “ not so 
** comprehend both in the one God, as that one is as 
“much the one supreme God as the other:” which I 
cannot make sense of. “ Nor does he,” say you, “ any 
“* where suppose the Son, as such, but only the internal 
«© Reason of the Father, to be &fdios, eternal.’ But if Rea- 
son or Wisdom be only a different name of the same Per- 
son, the Person of the Son, considered in different cir- 
cumstances, and at different times, (as Bishop Bull has 
fully demonstrated,) then the Son is dds according to 
this writer. ‘ On the contrary,” you say, “ that Athe- 
** nagoras expressly affirms the unbegotten God alone to 
“ be eternal.” But the reading there should be ayéyros, 
with single vy, as I shall show hereafter, and in the one 
unmade, or necessary existing God, is contained God the 
Words, 

You go on, (p. 108.) to charge Athenagoras with se 
ridiculous notion of the Son’s being nothing (before his 
generation) but the Father’s internal Reason; that is, no- 
thing but an aitribute. I hope you do not expect an 
answer to these pretences, so Jong as Bishop Bull’s con- 
futation of them stands untouched. The English reader 
may see what is sufficient on that head, in my Defence¢ 
and Sermonsf. Bishop Bull, you say, acknowledges Athe- 
nagoras meant that the ‘* Son is the same with respect to 
© the Father, as the internal reason is to the mind of men.” 
Bishop Bull says no such thing. How shall we trust you 
in your reports of the Fathers, when you scruple not to 
misrepresent even a modern author, which is in every 
body’s hands ? 

Bp. Bull only says &, that Athenagoras meant that the 


"Ose tiv Abyovra aytnrov, Kal ruvroxeuroge Toy Turion, voy ty TH ayEnT a, 
ual rd ruvronphrog, nal riv rere Adyov xu) coplay, 1 715 torly 6 vids. Athanas. 
Decret. Syn. Nic. p. 236. 

Od yao 7d dvopeu rodro rugaiges THY Tod AByou OUcIy, OVE AAW Td dyivnTOV Beis 
ov vidy tocar 7d onpasvopeevor, GAR weds Te dice TOU viod yevonsvee, Ibid. p. 235. 

© Defence, vol. i. p. 105, &c. 

. € Sermon vii. vol. ii, p. 147. 


® Ita ut Filius Dei intelligatur verbum Patris, kivod nempe se habeat ad 
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relation of thought to mind resembles the relation of the 
Son to the Father in several respects, which he there men- 
tions. I have said the same thing, and explained the re- 
semblance at large elsewhere». After some pains taken 
to falsify and misrepresent Athenagoras, (which pains had 
been much better spent in replying to Bp. Bull,) you 
come at length to charge me home with running counter 
to Athenagoras’s notion, in “ two fundamental points.” I 
must give you the hearing in things more trifling than 
these; so let us inquire what they are. 

t. You say, his notion makes the Son’s generation an 
act, which mine does not. If that will please you, I will 
allow a double act in the Son’s generation, according to 
Athenagoras. One of the Father in sending forth his Son, 
another of the Son in going forth; viz. to create. Did I 
ever deny the procession of the Son, which Athenagoras 
and: several others intend by generation? But I assert 
eternal generation, which Athenagoras does not: there, 
I suppose, is the main difference. Yet Athenagoras ac- 
knowledges the Adyos to have been eternally of and in 
the Father, and referred up to him as his head and source: 
which is acknowledging the’ selfsame thing which other 
Catholics intended by eternal generation; so that the dif- 
ference lies only in words, as I before intimated in my 
Defence’, 

2. You say, that iAahieianlid s notion “ never supposes 
<‘ two Persons of equally.supreme authority and worship, 
<¢ but ascribes every thing the Son does to the supreme 
“authority and will of the: Father.” But where do you 
learn that Athenagoras ever excludes the Son from su- 
preme authority (properly so called) or from supreme wor- 
ship? Athenagoras indeed is express, that there is a dif- 
ference of order among the divine Persons: but where do 


Patrem, ut ad mentem humanam verbum-ejus interius, quod et. Spirituale 
est, minimeque per se cadit in sensus; et in mente, unde procedit, manet, 
nec ab ea sejungitur, &c. Bull. p. 203. 

h Sermons, vol. ii, p. 3, &c. 3 

i Defence, vol.i. p. 111, &c. 
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you find a difference of dominion or worship? You could 
not have chose an author more directly opposite to your 
sentiments, or more favourable to mine, in the very point 
of dominion; on which you are pleased to lay so much 
stress. For Athenagoras, addressing himself to the em- 
perors Marcus Antoninus, and his son Lucius Commodus, 
styles them both equally péyisos Adroxgarépwv, which I 
might translate supreme Rulers. And he observes, that 
all things were under their common rule and dominion k ; 
and from thence draws his comparison for the illustration 
of the one common rule and government of God the Fa- 
ther and the Son; to whom, as being inseparable, all 
things are subject. Is this making the Father alone su- 
preme Governor? Or is it likely that a Creator and crea- 
ture should be thus familiar, and rule all things equally 
and in common? Where were your thoughts? To be short, 
all that you can possibly extract out of Athenagoras is 
no more than a priority of order, as the Father is Head 
and Fountain to which the Son and Holy Ghost are re- 
ferred. The dominion, the authority is equal, is supreme 
in all; only in the Father primarily, in the other two deri- 
vatively; the same thing under a different order and man- 
ner. After you had endeavoured to puzzle and perplex 
Athenagoras, you go on (p. 110.) to do the like with 
Tatian, Theophilus, and some others. I shall not attend 
you now, but proceed in my method. If you have dropped 
any thing that is worth the notice, it shall be considered 


Kk Achoomos dt tus, wbyisos Abroxguriguy, 1e0 TB Ady8, HAnIsis magevoutyy rds 
Doyirmes ovyyrvavai—tyore AP iaurav xal chy tasgdvoy Bacrsinv eral’ ws 
yke imiv, rare) nal vig rdvra usyciqurus, dvwdey civ Baoirsiny sianpori—sras tv 
7 9:0 xal eG rug ailrod doyy via vosutvy dwecisw, ruvra Iroréraxras. p, 64. 

*« Before I enter upon discourse, I beseech you, O ye greatest of Emperors, 
“ to bear with me, while I offer true reasonings From your ownselves 
“¢ you may form a notion of the heavenly empire. For like:as all things are 
“ in subjection to you, being Father aud Son, (having received your empire 
“ from aboye,) so also to the one God and to the Word who is with him, con- 
‘¢ sidered as a Son inseparable, are all things subject.” Vide Le Moyne, Var. 
Sacer, Not. et Observ. p. 169. 
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in a more proper place, under Query VIII. which you 
have often robbed to fill up this. , 


A. D. 187. IRENzUs. 


Ireneus is the next author cited to prove’ that “ the 
“ Father and the Son are one God.” He asserts it i 
sense, and. indirectly many ways; some of which have 
been hinted above; see also my Sermons!, He does it 
also in terms more than once™. I must now attend your 
exceptions to the evidence. To what I had observed from 
Ireneus, in my Defence, you say, (p. 92.) “The sense 
«then of Irenzus, according to you, is, the one and 
*< only God, the Father and Son, made all things by his 
‘¢ Word, or Son:” No; but, if you please to leave off this 
vein of cavilling, (which is below the character of a grave 
writer,) the sense is not that the Son was included under 
the term Father, which undoubtedly there stands for the 
Person of the Father singly, (and therefore the Son is 
excluded from being the Person of the Father,) but that 
he is not excluded from doing what the Father alone is 
said to do, or from being God, though the Father alone is 


1 Sermon yiii. vol. ii. p. 182, &c. 

m Jta ut is, qui omnia fecerit, cum Verbo suo juste dicatur Deus et Domi- 
nus solus. Zren. p. 183.. 

Qui igitur a prophetis adorabatur Deus vivus, hic est vivorum Deus, et 
Verbum ejus, qui et loquutus est Moysi &c. Ipse igitur Christus cum 
Patre vivorum est Deus, qui loquutus est Moysi, &c. p. 232. 

Propter hoc manifestissime Dominus ostendit se et Patrem quidem suis 
discipulis, ne scilicet quererent alterum Deum preter eum qui plasmaverit 
hominem, p. 31l. 

Quoniam autem in ventre plasmat nos Verbum Dei, &e. p.'312. 

“* He who made all things, he alone with his ord, is justly styled God 
*¢ and Lord. é 
.__ {f He who was adored as the living God by the prophets, he is the God of 

“tthe living, and his Word, who also spake to Moses, &c. Christ there- 
“* fore himself, with the Father, is the God of the living that. spake to Mo- 
OSES. 

‘« For this reason our Lord manifested both himself and the Father to his 
<< disciples, that they might not look for any other God but him that formed 
«© man. The /Vord of God forms us in the womb, &e.’’ 
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said to be so; because the exclusive terms are not in- 
tended in opposition to God the Son. . 
You are often imposing this kind of sophistry upon us ; 
wherefore I would once for all endeavour to show you 
the weakness and absurdity of it, when our Saviour told 
his disciples that they had left him alone, he did not mean 
by this to exclude the Father, but others: will you there- 
fore say, that Father and Son both are meant by the him 
left alone? When our Saviour is said to have a name 
given which no one knew but himself, the Father is not 
excluded by the term oddeis+ will you therefore plead that 
he is included in the Person of the Son, and that both are 
one Person ? How ridiculous is it, that you cannot distin- 
guish between being not excluded with respect to the 
_ predicate of a proposition, and being included in the sub- 
ject of it. In this proposition, «‘ The Father is the only 
“‘ God,” we say the Son is not excluded: how? not 
with respect to the predicate; not from being only God, 
as well as the Father, because the exclusive term affects 
him not. But we do not therefore say that he is included 
in the subject of the proposition; or that Father means 
both Father and Son. So mucn in answer to this cavil, 
which had deserved no notice, but for your so often re- 
peating it. Now to return; you pretend it absurd that 
all things should be made ly or through the one supreme 
God. But you have not shown that all ministration:is in- 
consistent with any supremacy, but a supremacy of order 
or office ; which I admit. What you add from Ireneus, 
about the Father’s commanding the Word, I have an- 
swered in my Sermons®, and shown it to be, as under- 
stood by the ancients, directly opposite to your principles. 
You are next labouring to take off the force of what I 
had pléaded in respect of Irenzeus’s making the Son and 
Holy Ghost the self of the Father. But this was too 
hard a task: I will trust the reader with what you have 
- said, to compare it with mine; and to see if he can make 


n Serm, ii. vol. li. p. 42, &c. 
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sense of your immediate obedience: as if any obedience, 
mediate or immediate, were a reason sufficient for styling 
the Person obeying, one’s self. You refer to Irenzus ° 
saying, that ly the Son and Spirit, (that is, per semet- 
ipsum, by himself, as he says in the same chapter,) he 
made all things freely, and of his own will. And so he 
well might, when the Son and Spirit are so much his self, 
as to have but one and the same will with him, Others 
might have contrary wills: they could not. You miscon- 
strue his next immediate words: he “ produced,” you say, 
‘the substance of the creatures from himself, i. e. from 
s¢ his own original underived power.” But himself means 
there, the Son and Spirit; as is plain from exemplum fac- 
torum ; (which you took care to leave out :) God the Son 
being the exemplar by which things were formed P. And 
Tertullian may serve to explain Ireneus’s meaning in the 
other article 4. 

You next tell us of his citing a remarkable passage of 
Hermas: as if there were any thing so very remarkable, 
in respect to our present purpose, in Hermas’s saying that 
there is but one God. . But Irenzeus, you observe, adds 
presently after, that the Son “ receives the power of all 
“« things from him who is the one God the Father, &c.’’ 
And what wonder if he receives all things from him, from 
whom he receives his essence? We are not inquiring 
whence the Son’s power or dominion is, but what it is3 


© Ipse est qui per semetipsum constituit, et elegit, et adornavit, et continet 
omnia: Adest enim ei semper Verbum et Sapientia, Filius et Spiritus per 
quos, et in quibus omnia libere et sponte fecit. Lib. iv. cap. 20. p. 253. Vid. 
Bull. D. F. p. 87. : 

Ad quos et loquitur dicens, ‘‘ Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et simili- 
“‘ tudinem nostram ;”’ ipse a semetipso substantiam creaturarum, et exem- 
plum factorum, et figuram in mundo ornamentorum accipiens. (id. p. 253. 

P Vid. Iren. lib. v. cap. 16. p..313. comp. p. 163. and Clem. Alex: p. 78. 

a Si necessaria est Deo materia ad opera mundi, ut Hermogenes existima- 
yit, habuit Deus materiam longe digniorem———Sophiam suam scilicet--—— 
Quis non hanc potius omnium fontem et originem commendet, materiam 
vero materiarum quali Deus potuit eguisse, sui magis quam alieni egens? 
Tert. contr, Hermog’. cap. 18. 7 
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and whether it be not of the same quality and extent with 
the Father’s, the same being common to both. But you 
say, “‘ this power and dominion became plenary over all 
‘* things both in heaven and earth, when he had been in- 
* carnate.’’ Plenary, did you say? and over.all things? 
I think not; nor is even the Futher’s dominion yet so 
plenary as this comes to. (See 1 Cor. xv. 28.) But what 
strange thing are you here discovering, that Christ be- 
came Lord in a sense which he was not before! So did 
the Father become Lord over the Jews in a sense he was 
not before, when he made them his peculiar people. He 
became their Lord, first, when he created them, and again, 
in a more peculiar sense, when he chose more imme- 
diately to govern them. In like manner, Christ who was 
Lord of all men in right of creation, became Lord again, 
in a more special sense, in right of redemption'; and will 
be their Lord again, in a’ still more plenary sense, after 
the day of judgment; as will also God the Father. What 
difficulty is there in these plain common things? But, I 
suppose, the force of your argument lies in the words 
accipiens potestatem, and tradita sunts. And yet you will 
think it no argument against the Father’s supremacy, that 
he is to receive a kingdom, which is to be delivered to 
him by the Son, 1 Cor. xv. 24. though I need not insist 
upon it here, being ready to admit, that while all power 


¥ See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 104, &c. 

s No one ever better understood this matter than the great Athanasius, 
who wrote a tract on purpose to show how all things are said to have been 
delivered to God the Son. The sum is, that when all things, in a manner, 
were lost and sunk, and no one ready at hand to undertake their recovery 
and restitution, in this exigency, Christ stepped in to redeem those whom he 
had at first created. Tohim therefore were they delivered; into his hands 
were they committed, who alone was both able and willing to recover and 
restore them; and who accordingly took flesh upon him, and wrought their 
redemption for them. 

Tlavra ddduxev tv oh vereh adres: 
adTe re rare avexosvicdives dundh, Athan. vol. i. p..104. 

Eusebius’s account of the same thing is not much different. 

‘O uty Osds ide, xa) rugedide tor Berridoe, nal OPErtia ola Lares val idreaiy 
xa xvCegvirn rav daw, &c, Huseb. de Eccl. Theolog. lib. i, cap. 19, p. 88, 
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and authority is common to both, yet it is primarily con- 
sidered in the Father, and referred up to him: and it was 
the more proper for our Saviour, during his state of con- 
descension and humiliation here on earth, to refer all to 
the Father; as Ireneus intimates in another case, of his 
referring the knowledge of the day of judgment. I might 
farther observe to you, that though Irenzeus sometimes 
represents the power and authority of the Son as de- 
scending from the Father, he at other times represents 
the Son as assuming it himself, and making himself t the 
head over the Church, 8c. which is also very true, and 
much in the same way, as he is sometimes said to have 
raised himself from the dead, and sometimes to have 
been raised by the Father: for what one does both do, 
diversly considered as to the order and manner of acting. 
I had cited a plain passage ¥ or two, to prove that the 
Son is the only God, according ‘to Irenzus, as well as the 
Father.. You reply, that, in the first passage, ‘* true and 
« only God is evidently meant of the Father,” which I 
readily allow: and so you may see in Clemens, cited above,. 
how he applies the like title to the Father, and yet im- 
mediately, in the same breath, makes Father and Son 
together the only God. The reason is, that neither he, nor 
lrenzus, nor indeed any of the ancients, ever had a thought 
of excluding the Son by the word only, or the like. How 


« Uti sicut in supercelestibus, et spiritalibus, et invisibilibus, princeps est 
Verbum Dei; sic et’ in. visibilibus, et corporalibus, principatuny habeat, i 
semetipsum principatum assumens,.et apponens semetipsum caput Ecclesie, 
universa attrahat ad semetipsum apto in tempore. ren. lib. iii. cap. 16. 
p- 206. 

« Nunquam neque Prophete’ neque Apostoli aliwm Deum nominaverunt 
vel Dominum appellaverunt preter verum et solum Deum. Multo magis ipse 
Dominus, qui et Casari quidem: que Czsaris sunt reddi jubet, et que Det 
sunt Deo. Jren. p. 182. gpg” ent 

Neque igitur Dominus, neque Spiritus Sanctus, neque Apostoli eum, qui. 
non esset Deus, definitive et obsolute Deuny neminassent aliquando, nisi 
esset vere Deus, p. 180. 

Compare the following words: 

Utrosque Dei appellatione signavit. Spiritus, et eunt, qui ungitur, Filium, 
et cum, qui ungit, Patrem, p. 180- ; 
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have you read the Fathers, not to see these plain things ? 
You go on, endeavouring to elude and perplex Irenzus’s 
meaning. | But. your attempts are so feeble, and your 
efforts so weak, that 1 am almost ashamed to make any 
reply to them. You would have it, that Ireneeus does not 
call the Son God in the supreme and absolute sense 3 though 
you can never show that Ireneus had two senses of the 
word God as applied to Father and Son. The Son, you 
imagine, is not God in the alsolute sense, but as being 
God’s anointed, our Lord, and our God, (p. 98.) I read 
of the Father’s anointing, and the Son’s being anointed, 
(that is, to his office ;) but could you have shown, that he 
was anointed to his Godship, (pardon the oddness of the 
word, it contains your sense,) that would have been a 
discovery indeed. You refer to several passages, (1 could 
add many more,) where* the Father is styled the only 
God. But to what purpose is it? Irenzeus never meant 
thereby to exclude the Son from being, with the alone 
Father, Deus e¢ Dominus*, God and Lord, or from being 
with the Father, vivorum Deus, God of the living, or from 
being the self of the Father, or from being Deus ipsey, 
God himself: nor would he ever allow, that the Son was 
not God in the definitive, or alsolute sense, or that he was 
another God. What can you do with such a man as Ire- 
neus, all the way contrary to your principles, directly for 
mine? He styles the Father only God, in opposition. to 
the Valentinian AZons, or other monstrous deities; never, 
not once, in opposition to God the Son. 

After what hath been said, the reader, I hope, will not 
be surprised, to find me quoting another passage of Ire- 
nus? to the same purpose as before. It is where he 


x See above. 

¥ Dei Verbum, imo magis ipse Deus. ren. p. 132. 

= Peccata igitur remittens, hominem quidem curayit, semetipsum autem 
manifeste ostendit quis esset. Si enim nemo potest remittere peccata nisi so- 
jus Deus, remittebat autem hec Dominds, et curabat homines; manifestum 
est quoniam ipse erat Verbum Dei. Filius hominis factus, a Patre potesta- 
tem remissionis peccatorum accipiens, quoniam homo et quoniam Deus : ut 
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proves our Lord to be the Word of God, and God, from 
his remitting of sins; upon the strength of this maxim, 
that none can forgive sins but God alone. I take the 
argument to lie thus: None can forgive sins but the God 
of Israel, the true and only God, (so the Jews understood 
and intended it:) Christ forgave sins: therefore Christ is 
God, in the same sense as intended, i. e. God of Israel, Se. 
I defy any man to come at Irenzus’s conclusion from that 
passage any other way: and though he words it Verbum 
Dei, it is plain from the following words, that the phrase 
is with him equivalent to Deus; the Word of God being 
necessarily God, or, as he elsewhere expresses it, Deus 
ipse. What you have to object is, that solus Deus is there 
predicated of the Father; I grant it: and yet Ireneus’s 
argumentation necessarily infers, that Christ is Deus too, 
in the same sense; and therefSre with the Father, solws 
Deus ; the only God that can remit sins; and he received 
this power because he is God of God. Irenzus plainly 
enough intimates, that if he had not been God, he could 
not have had the power; which shows that he is speak- 
ing of such a kind of remission, by inherent power and 


right, as is proper to God alone*; otherwise there is no 
sense in the argument. 


quomodo home compassus est nobis, tanquam Deus misereatur nostri, et re- 
mittat nobis debita nostra, que factori nostro debemus Deo. ren. p. 314. 

** Remitting sins, he healed the man, and at the same time plainly showed 
*< who himself was. For if none can forgive sins, but Ged alone, and yet | 
** our Lord forgave sins, and healed men; it is manifest that he was the 
“< Word of God, made Son of man, receiving from the Father the power of 
“« forgiving sins, because man, and because God: that as he suffered with us, 
“*< being man, so he might also have mercy upon us as he is God, and might 
“< forgive us our debts, which we owe to God our Maker.” 

2 Bene igitur Verdum ejus ad hominem dicit, ‘*‘ Remittuntur tibi peccata ;"” 
idem ille in quem peccaveramus in initio, remissionem peccatorum in fine 
donans. Aut si alterius quidem transgressi sumus preceptum, alixs autem 
erat qui dixit, ‘‘ Remittuntur tibi peccata tua;’’ neque bonus, neque verax, 
neque justus est hujusmodi. Quomodo enim bonus, qui non ex suis donat? 
Aut quomodo justus, qui aliena rapit? Quomodo autem vere remissa sunt 
peccata, nisi ille ipse in quem peccavimus donavit remissionem? Iren. p. 313 
Vid. Grab. in Bull. D. F. p. 85. ,; 


Well 


: 
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You here (p. 101.) take notice of another passage of 
Irenzus, which I incidentally brought in (p. 39. of my 
Defence, vol. i.) to prove that, according to Irenaeus, none 
that has any superior, any God above him, can be justly 
styled God», A famous passage, and directly opposite to 
your principles; while you pretend to ascribe divinity to 
the Son, at the same time subjecting him to a superior 
God, and putting him sub alterius potestate, under the do- 
minion and power of another. You do well to labour to 
take this off; but how, we shall see presently. “You pre- 
tend, that Ireneus, in ‘* numberless other passages, ex- 
“« pressly asserts the superiority of the Father to the Son.” 
I deny that he ever does it, so much as in any single pas- 
sage, jm your sense of superiority. Nay, to see how con- 
sonant to himself Irenzeus is, I will show you where ¢ he, 
by necessary consequence, declares the Son to have no 
superior. 

The argument will stand thus: 

** He that is the God of the living, and who spake to 
«© Moses out of the bush, has no other God above him. 


*« Well therefore did his 7¥ord say to the man, Thy sins are forgiven 
<¢ thee; he the same against whom we had sinned in the beginning, in the 
«< end vouchsafes remission of sins, Otherwise had the precept against which 
<¢ we transgressed come from one, and it had been another that said, Thy 
<< sins are forgiven thee, he could neither have been good, nor just, nor true 
<< in doing it. For how can he be good, who gives what is none of his own? 
<« Gr how can he be just, that assumes what belongs to another? Or how 
<« could sins be really forgiven, if he that forgave them were not the very 
« same against whom we had sinned?” x 

> Qui super se habet aliquem superiorem, et sub alterius potestate est, hic 
neque Deus, neque Rex magnus dici potest. Iren. p, 229. j 

¢ Ts qui de rubo loquutus est Moysi, et manifestavit se esse Deum Patrum, 
hic est viventium Deus. Quis enim est vivorwm Deus, nisi qui est Deus 
super quem alius non est Deus ? Qui igitur adorabatar Deus vivus, hic 
est vivorum Deus, et Verbum ejus, qui loqautus est Moysi, qui etSadduceos 
redarguit, &c. Ipse igitur Christus cum Patre vivorum est Deus, qui lo- 
quutus est Moysi . Fren. p. 232, Vide Bull. sect. ii. cap. 5, 

<< He that spake to Moses out of the bush, and manifested himself to be 
<¢ the God of the Fathers, he is the God of the living. For who else can be 
« the God of the living, but the God that has no other God above him ?—— 
« Christ with the Father is the God of the living, who spake to Moses, &c.”” 
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“ Christ is the God of the living, and who spake to 
‘ Moses out of the bush. _ . 

“‘ Therefore Christ has no other God above him.” 
_ The premises are both of them Ireneus’s own: and 
the conclusion from them is evident. We see then, that 
Ireneus does not only lay down the general maxim, that 
whoever is God, properly so called, can have no other 
God above him: but in the particular case of God the 
Soh, he applies the very maxim, and declares that there 
is no other God above him. What will you say to these 
manifest truths, which so directly strike at your whole 
hypothesis ? You endeavour to find some shelter, by turn- 
ing Deus into Greek, making it 6 @e;, which will not do, 
because it is frequent with Ireneus to give the Sen the 
title of 6 ©zés4. And if he did not, yet he never appears 
to lay any such stress upon an article. Nor will the oc- 
casion of Irenzeus’s maxim at all serve you. For though 
the discourse there is of God the Father, yet his reason- 
ing, whereby he proves that the Person, there styled 6 
©20¢, could have “no other God above him,” will prove 
the same thing of every other Person so styled, or prove 
nothing. You produce some citations from Irenzus to 
prove the “ Father superior in authority” (another God 
above him, you should have said, because you mean it) 
** to the Son, and the Son subject to him.”? None of them 
prove any thing like it, in your meaning of superiority 
and subjection. : 

The Father commanded, the Son executed. What then? 
I answered this abovee. Another pretence is from the 
words, ** conditionem simul, et Verbum suum portans :” 
which I may leave as I find it, till you make out the con- 
sequence: or I may oppose to it, ‘“‘ mensura enim Patris 
*¢ Filius, quoniam et capit eum.” Iren. p. 231. Porto may 
as well signify to lear, or contain, as sustain. Besides 
that the creatures are said, in the yery same place, par- 


4 Vid. Iren: p. 211, 215, 271. ed. Bened, 
© See also Bull, D. F. p. 80, 
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tare eum; to sustain him, you will say.. And much will 
you make of it, that the Creator of them, mundi Factor, 
(Ireneeus’s own words of God the Son, in the same 
chapter,) was sustained by his creatures. You proceed to 
observe, that the Son ministered to the Father: you might 
have observed farther, that ‘‘ he washed his disciples’ 
’ € feet.” But see Bishop Bull, who had fully answered 
these pretences, before you produced them. You farther 
take notice out of Ireneus, that the ‘‘ Word incarnate 
‘< hung upon the cross.’”” Who doubts it? You should 
have took notice likewise of what Irenzus says, in the 
very same chapter, that this Word was really “ Maker of 
“ the world, and containeth all things f.”’ But I am weary 
of pursuing trifles. If Irenaeus had had a mind to express 
the subjection of the Som, and superior dominion of the 
Father, he knew how to do it. See how he expresses 
himself, where he declares the swbjection of all things to 
God the Son, and the Holy Spirit®, at the same time 
speaking of their. ministration (not subjection) to the Fa- 
ther: which may be sufficient to show you how wild 
your hypothesis is, and how little countenance for it you 
can reasonably hope to find among the ancients. 


A. D. 192. CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. 


I have already produced one plain and express passage, 
wherein Clemens includes the Father and the Son in the 
only God. He has mare to the same purpose, where he 
says, ‘* both are one, namely, God;” and where he ad- 


f Mundi enim Factor vere Verbum Dei est——et secundum invisibilitatem 
continet, quae facta sunt omnia. Lib. v. cap. 18. p. 315. 

« The Word of God is really Maker of the world. and in respect of 
“ his invisibility, (or invisible nature,) contains all things which are made.” 

£ Ministrat enim ei ad omnia sua progenies, et figuratio sua, id est, Fi- 
lius, et Spiritus Sanctus, Verbum et Sapientia; quibus serviunt, et subjecti * 
sunt omnes angeli. Jren. p. 236. Comp. p. 183. 

“His own offspring, aud figure, thatis, the Son and Holy Ghost, the 
“< Word, and Wisdom, to whom all the angels are subject, and do obeisance, 
<© minister to him (the Father) in all things.” 

h “Ey ye dpdw, 6 Dos. Clem. Alex. p. 135. . 
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dresses both as one Lordi, and the whole Trinity as one, 
Which I took notice of in my eighth Sermon). 

You are forced to confess, (p. 80.) that in Clemens’s 
first writings, there are ‘¢ some sublime expressions, which, 
** if taken literally, would favour either my notion or the. 
*¢ Sabellian.”? A pretty fair confession; but it would have 
been still fairer to have said, (which is what the reader 
must see,) some expressions, too plain and strong to ad- 
mit of any evasion. All you have to say is, that they 
are highly rhetorical; which is saying nothing. You are 
next to oppose other passages of Clemens, to take off 
their force. Upon which, I may observe, by the way, 
how disingenuous your claim to the ancients is, in com- 
parison with ours. You think it sufficient, if you can but 
find any passages which look at all favourable to your 

“scheme, however contradictory (as you understand them) 
to other clear and express testimonies of the same author. 
‘On the other hand, we think ourselves obliged to reconcile 
the seemingly opposite passages, and to make an author 
consistent with himself: which if we cannot do, we give him 
up as neuter, and make his evidence nuJl; unless there be 
reason to believe, that the author, upon better consider- 
ation, had changed his mind, or that some parts of his 
works are more certainly genuine than others. But to 
proceed, you begin with attempting to deprave the sense 
of a celebrated place in Clemens, which I shall transcribe 
into the margin™. In English it runs thus: “ The divine 
‘Word, who is most manifestly ¢rwe God, who is equal- 
‘‘ ized with the Lord of the universe, because he was his 
*¢ Son, and was the Word in God.” . This is a passage 
very little favourable to your invention of a superior do- 
minion of the Father, and a subjection of the Son: for the 


1 THR nat rarne, by Lupus Kvge. p. 311. 

* Clem. Alex. p. 311. 

1 Sermons, vol. ii. p. 183, &c. ; : 

m ‘O Séios Adyos, 6 Purvegiraras durws Dede, 6 rq deoriry civ SAwy tirwSele* Sei 
Ay vids abrB, xak 6 Adyos Av ev +a 36M. p. 86. Adm. ad Gent. 

Vid. Bull. D. F. p. 88. Anim, in Gilb, Clerke, p. 1010. 
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Son is here said to be equalized, that is, proclaimed equal 
to the Lord of the whole universe. You say, equalized 
implies an exaltation, a delegation, 8c. Ridiculous. ‘Can 
any thing or person be made equal to God the Father, 
exalted to a parity with him? But a person may be pro- 
claimed equal; which is only showing what he was before. 
And Clemens assigns two substantial reasons, why the 
Son was thus proclaimed ; it was his natural and essential 
dignity that demanded it; for he was God’s own Son, of 
the same nature with him; and he was the Word that 
existed in God° himself; most manifestly therefore true 
God,-and accordingly equalized with God, as he had a 
right to be. You give us two or three words of Eusebius, 
as expressing the sense of Clemens. But let Clemens 
speak for himself, who is a plainer man, and a more con- 
sistent writer, than Eusebius; and of whom it is easier to 
pass a certain judgment. Suppose the words in Clemens 
to signify equalized in honour, or advanced to equal honour 
and glory: still, would you have a subject thus equalized 
with his sovereign? If Christ was equalized in honour 
and glory, the inference will reach to an equality of na- 
ture; which alone could be any sufficient reason or foun- 
dation for honouring him so highly. You would have it 
only, receiving dominion (you do not care to say equal 
dominion) from the Father. But this comes not up to 
Clemens’s strong expression of equalizing; nor to his 
reasons assigned for it; -the very reasons which he else- 
where gives, why the Father and Son are the one God, 6 


N Yids c¥ vB ywioios, 6 Dios Adyos, Purds aoxtruroy Pus. Clem. Admon. p. 78. 

Tov Adyov viretoy tx rerele Qivra cargos. Pedag. p. 113. 

° Compare the following passages of Clemens, explanatory of the phrase 
iv rH Os@. 

"O. cod peydas Scot d cov reAsion raidiou' vids tv rargi nal raring ev vig. Ped. 
. jib. i. cap. 5. p. 112. 

Tay coerdyray Sedov tye peovav eivecs, spades Vixcesov, Inusepyov, vidv iv rarel. 
Pedag. lib. i. cap. 8. p. 142. 

"Ey yag dudw, 6 Seis oes siaev, tv heh 6 Aoyos nv tv 7G Dep, xal Gods dv o rs- 
yos. Clem. Alex. p. 135. 
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-@:i¢, absolutely so called, and jointly the one only God 
and Creator of all things. 

Next, you are to search out some other expressions 
of Clemens, to be pleaded in the way of abatement. 
Clemens, it seems, says in the same page, that “ he 
«* sprung from the will of the Father.” But let the reader 
see the whole sentence, that he may be apprized of your 
unrighteous method of citing authors.“ Being with ut- 

_ & most celerity diffused upon all men, rising swifter than 
the sun, out of the very will (or heart) of the Father, 
“he most readily darted forth God upon usP.” Would 
- you have your reader here deceived into an opinion that 
Clemens is speaking of the Son’s ewisting by his Father’s 
free choice and pleasure? No doubt but that is your 
meaning, or something very little better ; though Clemens 
is only speaking of his mission to mankind. Elsewhere, 
"you say, he calls him inspector of our hearts by the wall 
of the Almighty4. But you are as unfortunate in this 
place as in the other; misconstruing the words, and per- 
verting the sense; as I have elsewheret shown. Tlayro- 
_ xparogind Szanuats signifies by his own sovereign, all-con- 
taining will. That there is no impropriety in applying 
the epithet aavroxparogixds to wall, I proved by parallel 
instances from other authors; and shall now add one 
more of the like kinds.. You appear very unwilling to 
have the Doctor’s criticisms on this passage taken from 
you: and therefore you endeavour, feebly, to prop them 
up again, in a note, p. 227. \ You tell me, that the paral- 
lel passages I alleged, do not signify that God is omni- 
present or omniscient by his will, but by “ his active 
«¢ governing wisdom.” Be it so: then let the same answer 


P Tégise 08 sis wdvene avSoares dradeSels, Sarrov Arig &% airns avareinns cis 
wurginns P8Arjorws, pasa nuiv tatraaurle rovJeav, Clem. p. 86. 

4 Toy xvgiov’Inoty, roy rH ravroxgaroging SsAnuars iwicxoroy Tis xagdias jyeoy. 
p. 61). = 

r Defence, vol. i. p. 78. Sermons, vol. ii. p. 160. . 

8 T2 Sele xad ravroxearogine xual drire ons ayadornros aviTHs tewros. Pseudo 


Dionys. Arcop. de Divin. Nomin. cap. x. p. 629. . 
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serve for the expression of Clemens; and let Christ be 
omniscient by his * active governing wisdom,” and now 
all is right again. I am not contending for God’s or 
Christ’s knowing all things by his wild, in the Doctor’s 
sense: but why must Clemens be tied up to the Doctor’s 
strict sense of will, in the word SeAquwari, more than other 
authors,ewho have likewise used the pbrase of all-con- 
taining will, as well as Clemens? The Doctor’s fanciful 
speculations against the phrase (Script. Doctr. p. 294.) are 
of as much weight against the phrase in other authors, as 
in Clemens; that is, of no weight at all, but to show the 
folly of interpreting phrases by speculation and fancy, in- 
stead of looking into authors, to see how they have been 
used. You was to: say’ something, it seems, however 
pe aie rather than give up a favourite criticism. 

You say, Clemens calls the Son Séayua aavroxparogindy® 
which is true; but it does not there signify the same as 
aaroinoy Séknua, but all-containing wisdom, or will again ; 
as is plain from the very mae itself, where Clemens also 
styles him ddvapss manny egeeris, all-containing powert. And 
it is the very reason ‘given by Clemens, why he may be 
known to all, even to those that have not acknowledged 
him; he is mayxparic, and mavroxparoginds, present to all, 
or containing all.’ Had Clemens intended your sense, he 
would rather have expressed it by @warging Serjpari, as 
usual"; or SeAjpari Tol marpos*, or the like. Nor can you 
give any instance out of Clemens, of aavroxparogixds, but 
where it either must, or however may, bear the sense I 
have given. The phrase wavroxpatopiniv BodAnua (p. 857.) 
comes the nearest to the other. But it is there manifest, 
from the context, that it ought to be interpreted in the 
same way as I have construed SéAnpa wavroxparopixdy. I 
much question whether wavroxparopixds is ever used for tod 


t Lopla 38 ual xonsirns Pavegurdrn r% Seo, dives ve Mayncurhs, nal rq ayes 
Sslar abd! ois wh suoroyodow axuravonros, SAnun wavroxgarogndy. Clem, 
p- 647. 

u Vid. Clem. p. 99, 150. Comp. p. 86, 125. 

x Vid. Cleni. p. 156, 710. 
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auvroxpéropos, in the way that Dr. Clarke contends for. 
It is certain, that the other which I contend for is most 
proper, and is most usual and customary in Greek writers. 
This, I hope, may be sufficient to put an end to a weak 
criticism, which has nothing in it. Now let us go on. 

As to the Son’s ministering, I have before answered : 
and as to the passages you have selected, one would think 
you had took them out of Bishop Bull; only leaving out 
the Bishop’s solutionsy: which is a very unfair way of 
protracting a controversy. 

As to second cause, you do not meet with it in Clemens ; 
Dedrepos airios? signifies no more than secondary causer, 
rage devrepos, second in order in causal operations. Be- 
sides that, if it strictly meant more, allowance must be 
made for Clemens, while he is adapting the Platonic to 
the Christian Trinity, if he uses the Platonic terms ; 
though they may not quadrate exactly. 

- You next cite Clemens for styling the Father povoy dvtws 
zy, and introducing the Son as joining in hymns of praise 
to him. As to pévos, or other the like exclusive terms, 
Clemens made no account of them, in exclusion to the 
Son, as before seen; besides that, the Son is not only 
évrws Oeds, truly God, with Clemens, very frequently*, but 
even j6v0g @eic, only God>, and only Judge®, and only 
Master4. All authors I have met with thus use exclusive 
terms; it being a rule of common sense, and custom of. 
language, that such exclusive terms are to be strained no 
farther, than they are intended in opposition to such or 
such things. As to the Son’s joining in hymns of praise, 


y Vid. Bull. Def. F. p. 90. 

% Clem. Alex. p. 710. 

a Clem. Alex. p. 86, 647, 690. 

» Clem. Alex. p. 84, 142. See also another passage of his Pedagogue, 
where he seems to be speaking of God the Son: the words are, 6 dvrms Seds, 6 
By wirds re TavTe, nal re révTA o UTS, OT adTos S05, 6 wovos Seo¢. p. 150. 
Compare a passage of the Stromata, 1.4. od yiveras drexvais tv cs ty, ovdt woAA 
os ten b ulds, BAA ws wavTH by, Evy nal wavre. 


© Clem. p. 99. @ Tbid. p. 309. 
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you should have told your reader, that he is supposed by 
Clemens, in that very place, to do it as in capacity of 
High-Priest®. 1 can scarce without indignation find such 
things as these offered by men pretending to /etters, or 
the least ingenuity. 

You run on, about Clemens’s styling the Father the 
one God, supreme over all; though every body knows 
it never was intended in opposition to God the Son, but to 
Pagan deities: as is plain from what hath been said. You 
next come to observe that Clemens styles the Son ITpw- 
téxtisosf, This indeed was worth remarking, and a thing 
fit to be offered in the way of objection; though Bishop 
Bull had given a good answer to it long agos. It is an 
allusion to Proverbs viii. 22. where Wisdom is said to 
have been created, that is, appointed head over the works 
of God; which I shal] show, in due time and place, to 
have been the ancient and Catholic sense of that text: 
nor can any Ante-Nicene Father be produced for the other 
sense of creation, in regard to that text. The stale pre- 
tence about Photius and the hypotyposes, hath been an- 
swered over and overi. However, it is a mere fancy of 
yours, that Photius’s censure upon the hypotyposes was 
grounded upon a passage found in his Stromata. I have 
now said enough in vindication of Clemens; and he must 
be a very orthodox writer indeed, when in so large a vo- 
lume, and wrote before the Arian controversy was started, 
he appears to have been so well guarded as to leave room 
only for very ‘frivolous exceptions; such, perhaps, as 
might most of them be found even in many of the Post- 
Nicene writers, or in Athanasius himself. 


© Aug) civ dyéwnroy (leg. dyévnrov) zal ardrcSeov, xa) wovov dyrws Secor, cvv= 
vuvodyros auiv rod SB Adye. Kids0g ovTos, “Incovs tis, 6 meiyas denisgevs Jeod rs 
ivds, vod abrod xa) marpas, Imig dvSemmwy cixercl, mal dudgdmros iyxsdeveres, 
Clem. Alex. p. 92, 93. 

f Clem. p. 699. 

&§ Bull. D. F. p. 90. 

Db Odces dadvray cay kyadav, Dedhpurs Tov mwavroxgdrooes werpas, wirios 9 vids 
xaSiseres, mpwrspyis xivhorws, Sivams dAnrros aisdhoe. Clem. p. 833. 

i Bull, Def. F. p. 91. Grabe, Instances of Defects, p. 13, &c. 
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What you say after in p. 83. is worth the taking notice 
-of, for the peculiar turn of it; and because it may let the 
reader into the true state of the dispute between us. You 
tell me, I am “ forced into the absurd inconsistency of 
“© confounding a priority of mere order (which expresses a 
“‘ perfect coordination of persons equally supreme in au- 
“ thority) with a subordination of authority and domi- 
“nion.”’ You are troubled, it seems, that I will not 
suffer two of the Persons to be thought really subjects, or 
servants, that is, creatures of the first. Iam very earnest 
and serious in it; nor will I yield that momentous point 
to you, till you are able to prove it. As to tnconsistency, 
you shall see that there is none of mine, it is all your own. 
I have sometimes wondered with myself, how I came to 
be charged by the modest Pleader, &c. with making a co- 
ordination of the Persons; when I every where admit a 
priority of order in one, a subordination in the other two. 
But now the secret is out: a coordination.is not a coordi- 
nation, and a subordination is not a subordination, if it be 
only of order ; though I was so weak as to think that the 
words coordination and subordination, strictly and properly, 
respected order, and expressed an equality or inequality of 
order. But you have a mind to use the word coordination 
for what an accurate man would call coequality: and so I 
am charged with holding a coordination. I confess the 
charge: I always held a coequality of the Persons, though 
I never before knew that it must be called coordination, 
And while I profess a subordination, I as constantly de- 
clare against imequality. If this does not content you, I 
cannot help it: it is not my fault, nor indeed yours, (for 
you have done your utmost,) that your arguments de- 
mand no more. I will still maintain a priority of order, 
together with coequality. And if you insist upon it, that 
priority of order is mo priority of order, but a coordina- 
tion ; every reader, I suppose, may see whose is the in- 
consistency, yours or mine. Besides a subordination of 
order, which is natural, I have also allowed a subordina- 
tion in office, which is economical. Is this also nothing 
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more than a “ mere position and order of words }” True, 
it Is not making the Father a Sovereign over the Son as 
his natural subject, because I never intended it: nor will 


you ever be able to prove any thing like it. But let us 
proceed. 


A. D. 206. TERTULLIAN. 


Tertullian is so full and clear for all the three Persons 
being one God, that I need not again ‘produce things so 
well known. You yourself have confessed it: but now 
you come in to plead for abatements; which, if you have 
ever so good a right to them, will not, however,.make 
Tertullian an advocate on your side, but a neuter at most, 
as being inconsistent, and of no credit. But let us see: 
perhaps he may prove a consistent evidence for us; though 
it is utterly impossible he ever should for you. You re- 
mind me of his being a Montanist, when he wrote against 
Praxeas ; which was scarce worth your observing, when 
you allow in the same page that Tertullian makes Father 
and Son one God, even in his Apology', wrote very proba- 
bly before he was a Montanist: and I should be content 
to try the merits of the cause by that Treatise alone, 
which would furnish you with few or no pretences against 
his orthodoxy in this article. But to come to the busi- 
ness. 

You first fall upon him for making the Son no more 
than a ** small part of the Father’s substance.”” To which 
I answer, that if Tertullian indulged his fancy too far in 
explaining the doctrine, yet he may be a good evidence of 
the Church’s general doctrine, that Father and Son are 
one God. However, I think this objection has been well 
answered by Bishop Bull™ and Le Nourry®; whither I 


k See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 184, &c. 

Pater et Filius et Spiritus, Tres crediti, wnwm Deum sistunt. Tertull. 
contr. Prax. c. 31. 

! Quod de Deo profectum est Deus est et Dei Filius, et unus (suppl. Deus) 
ambo. Apol. c. xxi. p. 203. ; 

™ Bull. D. F. p. 95, » Nourrii Apparat, ad Bibl. Max. vol. ii. p. 1305. 
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refer the reader. All I shall add is this; that if Tertul- 
lian, as I have shown above, sometimes used the term 
Father in a large sense, (as a head of a family sometimes 
stands for the whole family together with their head,) 
then it is no wonder, if God the Son might be called 
Portio totius, being but one Person of the Trinity, not 
all; as he styles the Father, wnus omnia, dum ex uno 
omnia®. This might be ilustrated from the case of Abra- 
ham, considered as the father of many nations, and con- 
taining, in a certain sense, all his descendants. Thus was 
Abraham tote familia, and Leyi only derivatio et portio 
totius; that is, of Abraham, considered in capacity of 
head and fountain. 1 do not pretend to be confident, that 
Tertullian bad this thought in his mind: but I propose it 
as a probable conjecture, to be farther inquired into, to 
make Tertullian appear the more reasonable and consist- 
ent; who was certainly no downright idiot, such as your 
representation would make of him. Allowing such a sup- 
position as I have here offered, there will be no difficulty 
in accounting for Tertullian’s saying, that the Father is 
major Filio, greater than the Son,in the manner that he 
does. For it will amount only to this, that the head, con- 
sidered as such, is major singulis, as containing all; 
though it cannot be said of any but the head, because 
the rest are considered only as single Persons. In the 
other way, it is certainly downright nonsense to suppose 
the Father, in his own proper personal capacity, to be the 
whole: for however small a part you suppose the Son to 
be, that part must go in to make up the whole; and no 
single Person, barely considered as such, can be called 
the whole. But consider the Father in capacity of Head, 
in the sense before intimated, and then the notion is just, 


° The like way of speaking obtained among the Pagans, in respect of their 
supreme Jupiter, father of the other gods. ‘ ‘ ner 
Jupiter ominipotens regum rerumque detimque ; 
Progenitor, genitrixque dem, Deus unus et omnis. = 
; August, de C. D, Nib. vii. cap. 9. p. 170. 
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and has nothing absurd, or strange in it. I may farther 
argue against Tertullian’s making the Son a small part, 
as you say, of God’s substance, from what he says of the 
omnipresence of the Son, in as full and ample terms as 


can be used of the omnipresence of the Father him- 
self P, ‘ 


You go on (p. 77.) to speak of the Son’s exercising 
the Father’s power: right; because the Father’s and his 
are one 4. You add, “ by the Father’s will:” yes, and by 
his own too, for both are the same, because their sub- 
stance is one". You say indeed in your Preface, p. 6, 7. 
that Tertullian affirmed the same thing even of angels, or 
rational souls, that they were generated from the sub- 
“stance of the Father :”’ and to show that you really be- 
lieve it, you quote (p. 55.) three places of Tertullian, to 
prove it. Had this been the case, I would have given you 
up Tertullian fora madman, But it is your misfortune, 


» Habes Filium in terris, habes Patrem in celis: non est separatio ista, 
sed dispositio divina; ceterum scimus Deum etiam intra abyssos esse, et 
ubique consistere, sed vi et potestate: Filium quoque, ut individuum, cum 
ipso ubique. Tamen in ipsa ceconomia, Pater voluit Filium in terris haberi, 
se vero in celis. Tertull. adv. Prax. c. xxiii. p. 514, 

** The Son you have upon earth, and the Father you have in heaven. This 
‘© is no separation, but a divine economy. Furthermore, we are ce:tain that 
** God is even in the abysses, and present every.where, but in virtue and 
** power; the Son also, as individual, (or wndivided,) is with him every where. 
‘<¢ But, according to the economy, the Father would so have it, that the Son 
** should be considered as being upon earth, and himself as being in the 
© heavens.” 

4 Omnia, inquit, Patris mea sunt——Suo jure omnipotens, qua Sermo 
Dei omnipotentis, quaque omnium accepit potestatem. cap. 17. 

Pater omnia tradidit in manu ejus——a primordio tradidit. Ex quo, a 
primordio Sermo erat apud Deum, et Deus erat Sermo, cui data est omnis 
potestas in clo et in terra——-Omnem enim dicens potestatem——-et omnia 
tradita in manu ejus, nullam exceptionem temporis permittit; quia omnia 
non erunt, si non omnis temporis fuerint. cap. 16. 

¥ Quale est ut Deus divisionem et dispersionem pati videatur in Filio et 
Spiritu Sancto——tam consortibus substantie Patris, &c.—-Cxterum, qui 
Filium non aliunde deduco, sed de substantia Patris, nihil facientem sine 
Patris voluntate, omnem a Patre consecutum potestatem, &c. Adv, Prax, 
cap. 3, 4. 
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in two of the places, very innocently to give us Marcion’s 
tenet for Tertullian’s own. And as to the third place, out 
of his book against Praxeas, it is very wide of the pur- - 
pose; being no more than this, that God breathed into 
man the breath of life, a peculiar privilege of man above 
all the animal creation. See below’ what he says of 
angels. 

But to proceed; You talk of the Son’s subjection, as 
from Tertullian: concealing from your reader that it is of 
a subjection posterior to the incarnation, an economical 
subjection : and that Tertullian denies any subjection, such 
as you are aiming at, in full and express termst. You 
add, ‘ upon this disparity of the Son to the Father, (di- 
“ rectly contrary to your notion of an equality in supreme 
“© quthority,) as well as upon his notion of consubstanti- 
< ality; does he ground his denial of two Gods.” False 
every word; how can you let your pen loose, to write at 
this rate? Tertullian’s notion of one common supreme au- 
thority is exactly the same with mine": that the three 
Persons are of one state, one substance, one divinity, one 
supreme power and. authority, as being one God. When 
Tertullian says, non statu sed gradu, by gradus he means 
order, as Bishop Bull hath observed, D. F. p. 96. 

And where does Tertullian found his, denial of éwo 
Gods upon the disparity of Father and Son? Or where 
does he resolve the Unity, as you do, into the Father 
alone, casting out God the Son from the one Godhead ? 
His constant way is to take in doth, and thus he makes of 
both but one God. What you cite from his 13th chapter 


s Angelorum—alienorum a substantia Patris. Contr. Prax. cap. 3. 

t Sophiam non sibi subditam, non statu diversam, &c. ‘Pert. contr. 
Hermog. cap. 18. 

« Tres autem non statu sed gradn, nec substantia sed forma, nec potestate 
sed specie: unius autem substantia, et unius status, et unius potestatis, quia 
unus Deus. Contr. Prax, cap. 2. 

Trinitas, unius.divinitatis, Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus. De Pudicit. 
cap. 21. 
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is not at all to. your purpose. He plays awhile with 
Praxeas, telling him, that if he would be so hard, as to 
insist upon it that Father and Son must be two Gods, on 
the Catholic scheme, than let them be'so}; and Jet him at 
least grant, that Father and Son may be two Gods, the 
Son having certainly as good, or much better right to be 
called God, than many others whom Scripture has so 
styled. But after he had thus argued awhile ad hominem, 
and ex hypothesi, he returns to his position, that they are 
not two Gods*, but one God, because of unity of substance 
and original, His reasoning, in short, comes to this, that if 
the Catholic doctrine, as Praxeas insisted, must be Dithe- 
ism, then let it be so; -so long as it is Scripture Ditheism, 
and the doctrine certainly true, whatever name it be called 
by. but still a very good reason’ may and. has been’ as- 
signed why it is not, and therefore ought not to be called 
Ditheism ; because Father and Son are really one God, as 
being of one substance, and the Son referred up to the Fa- 
theras his head and source. This is the sum of Tertul- 
lian’s thoughts on that head; which are as contrary to 
yours, as light to darkness. 

You have another little shift grounded upon Tertullian’s 
blaming, Praxeas for’ making the Father incarnate, whom 
he there calls ipse Deus and Dominus omnipotens ; as if 
Tertullian. might not emphatically style’ the Father God, 
without denying it of the Son. Those phrases there are 
nothing but so many periphrases for God the Father, and 


x Duos tamen Deos et duos Dominos nunquam ex ore nostro proferimus 
——Nam etsi soles duos non faciam, tamen et solem et radios ejus tam duas 
res et duas species unas indivise substantie numerabo, quam Deum et ser- 
monem ejus, quam, Patrem et Filium. Fert. contr. Prax. cap. 13. 

Si, Filium nolunt secundum a Patre reputari, ne secundus duos faciat Deos 
dici, ostendimus etiam duos Deos in Scriptura relatos, et duos Dominos; et 
tamen ne de isto scandalizentur, rationem reddidimus; qua Dei non duo 
dicantur, nec Domini, sed qua Pater et Filius duo: et hoc non ex separatione 
substantie; sed ex. dispositione, cum individuum et inseparatum Filium a 
Patre pronuntiamys, nec statu sed gradu alium; qui etsi Deus dicatur, 
quando nominatur singularis, non. ideo duos Deos faciat sed unum, hoc ipso, 
quod et Deus ex unitate Patris vocari habeat. cap. 19. 
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do not at all relate to your purpose: unless denying the 
Father to be incarnate, be denying Christ’s supreme divi- 
nity ; where I see nothing like a consequence. Sa ip 
As to Tertullian’s asserting a temporary generation, it 1s 
common to him and many Catholic writers, both Ante- 
Nicene and Post-Niceney; and has no difficulty in it, 
when rightly understood. What you add from Tertul- 
lian’s Tract against Hermogenes, is indeed of some weight, 
and the most material objection that his works can furnish 
you with. Yet you should not have concealed from your 
reader, that Bishop Bull# has spent a large chapter par- 
ticularly in answer to it: and it must appear very strange, 
that Tertullian, who at other times speaks so highly of 
God the Son, should designedly contradict so many clear 
and plain passages of his works, by denying the coeternily 
of the Son, and reducing him to a creature. Is the divi- 
nity, subsisting in three, similar with itself, one only, and 
capable of no degrees, (the express doctrine of this writer,) 
and yet made up of eternal and temporary, Creator and 
creature, differing infinitely? Is eternity and immutability 
contained in the name and notion of God, and particularly 
as applicable to God the Son*, and yet the Son have 
‘neither eternity nor immutability? In a word, can Ter- 
tullian pretend, that an inferior God is nonsense and con- 
tradiction>, and at the same time assert a creature, a 


Y Hilarius in Matt. p. 742. Zeno Veron. ap. Bull. p. 200. Phebadius. 
Bibl. Patr. tom. 4. Prudentius. Hymn. xi. p.44. Rupertus Tuitiensis. Pseud- 
Ambros. de Fid. Orthod. cap. ii. p. 349. 

z Bull. D. F. sect. iii. cap. 10. 

* Deum immutabilem- et informabilem credi necesse est, ut xternum. 
Transfiguratio autem interemptio est pristini. Omne enim quodcunque 
transfiguratur in aliud, desinit esse quod fuerat, et incipit esse quod non 
erat. Deus autem neque desinit esse, neque aliud potest esse. Sermo autem 
Deus; et Sermo Domini manet in evum, perseverando scilicet in sua forma. 
Adv. Prax. cap. 27. Vid. Bull, p. 245. 

b Neque enim proximi erimus opinionibus nationum, que si quando co- 
guntur Denm confiteri, tamen et alios infra illum volunt. Divinitas autem 
gradum non habet, utpote unica. Contr. Hermog. cap. Deus non erit di- 
cendus, quia nec credendus, nisi summum magnum. Nega Deum quem di- 
cis deteriorem. Contr. Mare. lib. i. cap. 6. 
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being of yesterday, to be God, nay, and one God with the 
Father? These are such glaring and palpable absurdities, 
that a man of any tolerable capacity or thought (and Ter- 
tullian was a man of no mean abilities) could scarce have 
been capable of admitting them. Wherefore they are to 
be commended, who have endeavoured to bring Tertullian 
out of these difficulties, and to reconcile, if possible, the 
seeming repugnances. There was one way left for it, 
which the excellent Bishop Bull, and after him the learned 
Le Nourry, has taken. Tertullian is known to have dis- 
tinguished between Ratio and Sermo, both of them names 
of the selfsame Adyos, considered at different times, under 
different capacities; first as silent and unoperating, alone 
with the Father, afterwards proceeding, or going forth 
from the Father; to operate in the creation. With this 
procession he supposes (as do many others) the Sonship 
properly to commence. So that though the Logos had 
always existed, yet he became a Son in time; and in this 
sense there was a time when the Father had no Son; he 
had his A¢yos, his living substantial Logos, his Sogia, with 
whom he conversed, as his Counsellor : but the Logos was 
not yet a Son, till he came out to create. This notion of 
a temporal Sonship was what Tertullian endeavoured to 
make some use of in his dispute with Hermogenes, who 
asserted matter to be eternal, unmade, and unbegotten ; in 
short, se/f-extstent in the highest sense. Tertullian thought 
it might be an. argument ad hominem, against Hermo- 
genes, that he hereby made matter in some sense higher 
than even God the Son; while he supposed it absolutely 
underived, and in no sense derived or begotten at all; 
which was more than could be said of God the Son, who 
was begotten, and proceeded of the Father. This appears 
to have been Tertullian’s real and full meaning, however 
he happened, in the prosecution of the argument, to run 
some expressions rather too far; as is often seen in the 
heat of dispute, in very good writers. Allowing him only 
the favour of a candid construction, he may at length be 
made consistent; and his other expressions stand without 
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contradiction: and he has the greater right to it, upon 
the principles of common equity; since one obscure pas- 
sage ought never to be set against many, and plain ones. 
You proceed to obviate a passage which we are wont 
to cite for the equality. 1 have cited others stronger and 
fuller, which you have not took notice of. Your correc- 
tion of patrem for parem, is what I had met with before, 
and it seems to me very just. But your quotation from 
his book de Jejuniis, to take off the force of the words 
@quat et jungit, does not so well satisfy me: because there 
is a great deal of difference betwixt @quat when used 
absolutely, and when only in a certain respect. How- 
ever, as I never insisted upon the force of the word equat 
in that place, nor have any occasion for it, after so many 
other more certain and less exceptionable evidences of 
Tertullian’s making Father and Son one God supreme ; so 
I shall not be at the trouble to inquire farther about it. 
Our next author is, 


A. D. 240. Hippotytus. 


This writer you bear somewhat hard upon: spurious 
and interpolated are the names you give him. I must first 
see upon what grounds; and then proceed with him, if 
we find him genuine. Ina note to p. 39, you are pleased 
to favour me with your reasons. We need say nothing 
of Dr. Mill, who I presume had never seen the Greek 
of Hippolytus against Noétus. Neither need we lay any 
great stress upon Photius’s calling the whole piece against 
heresies, PiBrdapiov, a little book, as you say, since we 
know not by what rules and measures Photius judged of 
the greatness or littleness of a book, or to what kind of 
tracts he confined the name of Pifadapiov. These things 
are slight, and such as erttics would scarce ‘mention. | 
find that some very good judges, as Fillemont and Fabri- 
cius, (I do not know how many more,) take the piece to 
be genuine: and nobody can doubt but it is at least so in 
part; as one may perceive by what is borrowed from it 
by Epiphanius. The only question is about interpolations. 
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Mr. Whiston was so sanguine as to say; he had evidently 
demonstrated ©, that it was one half of it interpolated, and 
by an Athanasian; because Theodorit and Popé Gelasius 
had both of them quoted a passage out of it; which ap- 
pears much shorter there than in Hippolytus, as now 
published: You are so wise as to drop Theodorit; being 
apprised; perhaps, that Theodorit’s quotation was not 
from this treatise against Noétus, but out of another work 
of Hippolytus, upon the second Psalm4: and what great 
wonder is it; if an author, in two distinct tracts, borrows 
from himself; expressing the same thought here more 
_ briefly, there more at large? Gelasius indeed refers to 
the Memoria Heresium: but as his quotation is exactly 
the sdme with Theodorit’s, and probably taken from him, 
at sécond hand; Theodorit is the more to be depended 
on, as being the elder; and as being a Greek writer, and 
noted for his accutacy; and his works preserved with 
greater care than Gelasius’s. Whether the mistake of 
Memoria Heresium was Gelasius’s own; or his tran- 
striber’s, an easy account may be given of it; since Hip- 
polytus’s piece against heresies was the most noted of 
any, and was preserved entite for a long season,.and be- 
sides really had in it a passage very like that other out of 
his Comments on the Psalms; and it might seem no great 
matter, which of the piecés they referred to. These con- 
siderations show how little your critical censure of a book 
is to’ be depended on: ¥ will therefore still continue to — 
quote Hippolytus as genuine; till I see some bettet rea- 
sons against it than you have here offered: What you 
hint of its being: changed into’ a homily in latter times, is 
sufficiently answered by Fabricius, vol. ii. p. 6. Let us 
now see what Hippolytus has to offer in relation to our 
main dispute. “ 

I produced the passages which I most insist upon (to 
prove that Father and Son are oné God) in my De- 


© Mi: Whiston’s Answer to’ Lord Nottingham, p10. 
d 13 ayie lawerire, tx ris beunvelas 7% B. Purp. Theod. Dial. ii. p. 67. 
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fence, first briefly, (vol. i. p. 16.) and afterwards more at 
large in my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 185, &c. whither, to save 
myself the trouble of repeating, I beg leave to refer the 
reader. You have some pretended cownter-evidence to 
produce, as usual, in order to evade the force of what I 
offered. You say, (p. 90.) that “ though he seems to 
‘aim at including the Son and Spirit; in some sense in 
“‘ the one God,” (it is well however that he does not aim 
~ at excluding them, having quite other intentions than you 
have,) “ yet he expressly ascribes to the Father, not a 
*¢ priority of order only, but a real supremacy of autho- 
*€ rity and dominion.” Where are your proofs? The first 
is, that he talks of the Father’s commanding, the Son 
obeying: so did Athanasius, Basil, Cyril, Hilary, Marius 
Victorinus, and others *, who notwithstanding would have 
detested your notion: for they never suspected any thing 
of subjection or servility in it, but only a different order or 
manner of operating, so far as concerns the work of crea- 
tion; and a voluntary condescension, or oixovouia, as to 
other matters. But Hippolytus says, by this Trinity the 
Father is glorified. No doubt of it, since nothing can be 
more for his glory, than to have two such divine and glo- 
rious Persons proceeding from him, and ever abiding with 
him: and they that lessen this glory, lessen him; who, in 
a certain sense, is the 1 av. You add, as from Hippoly- 
tus, that the Father ** begat the Son” (that is, sent or 
showed him to the world, which is Hippolytus’s mean- 
ing‘) ** when he willed, and as he willed.” Undoubtedly , 
in Hippolytus’s sense, just as he sent him to be incarnate 
of the blessed Virgin, “« when he willed, and as he willed.” 
All you haye farther material, I have answered above. 


See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 42. 

Or Bull. D. F. p. 80. et alibi. 

Or Petavius-de Trin. lib. ii. cap. 7. 

f “Ore A2Ancey, xadws AStAncw, Deke vdv Abyov abrod—Adyov Exwy ty tavew, 
digurey ve bute tH xTiCoptvy xoopem, dgurdv Fosi—Pus tx Pwros yewav oreonnsy TH 
« xrlass xvgtoy, Tov Tdiov vay, aire pivy weorseav oguroy Iraexovra, &c. Hipp. contr. 
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You will never be able to shew, that either subordination, 
or ministration, or the Son’s condescending to become 
man, and in that capacity a servant to the Father, is at all 
inconsistent with the notion of both the Persons being 
one God supreme. You make a show of producing the 
ancients against me; whereas, in reality, you can pick 
nothing from them ‘more than I am ready to allow, as 
well as they: and you endeavour to turn what they and I 
agree equally in, against them, as well as me, by the 
imaginary strength of two or three false maxims, which 
you have laid down to yourself, as so many principles of 
reason. It might be pleasant to observe, what a dance 
you are leading us through Scripture and Fathers, and all 
for amusement; while the true secret of the business is 
kept behind the scenes. 

The case lies here. Scripiwre and Fathers agree in these 
three things, as I also do. 1. That the Son, from the 
time of his incarnation, was really subject, in one capacity 
or other, to God. 2. That before his incarnation he mini- 
stered to the Father; as well in the creation, as in al] 
transactions between God and man. 3. That, as a Son, 
he is subordinate to the Father, referred to him as his 
Head. -Now your way is to take one or more of these 
three premises, and from thence to draw your inference 
against the Son’s being God supreme. This inference you 
draw from these premises, first, as found in Scripture. The 


"same inference you draw from the same premises, as found 


perhaps in Justin Martyr; the same inference again from 
the same premises, as found in Ireneus; and so. quite 
through the Fathers. But a man may ask, since the pre- 
mises are taken for granted on both sides, might it not be 
a much shorter and clearer way, to wave farther proof 
of the premises from Scripture and Fathers, and to lay 
all the stress upon making out the inference, in a set dis- 
sertation to that purpose? Right: but then every body 
would see (what is not to be told) that it is not Scriptures 
or Fathers you depend on, but philosophy ; which, while . 
you mix it all the way with Scripture and antiquity, is 
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not thought to be, what it really is, the true source and 
spring of the opposition you make to us; and which, 
while it is behind the curtain unperceived, is yet the only 
thing that raises all the disturbance. But to proceed. 


A. D: 249. ORIGEN. 

Origen, one of the miost learned anid considerable writers 
of his age, was another voucher 1 had produced for the 
truth of the doetrme that Father and Son are one God'. 
I have before vindicated the'true construction of the pas- 
sages, and have observed, from the circumstances, of what 
tmhomient such a resolution as that of Origen, in so critical 
and nice a point, (on which depended the grand question 
of Polytheism between Christians and Pagans,) is, and 
ought to be, when duly considered. You pretend, p. 82. 
it is not clear that Origen’s words must bear my sense. 
I do not wonder at your holding out in such a place as 
this : i¢ must trouble you to find yourselves condemned 
in the most important article of all; and that by Origen 
too, whom you would have to be a favourer of you, as he 
is much a favourite with you. But as to the sense of his - 
words, it is so exceeding clear, from the whole scope and 
éontext, that nothing can be more so. See what I have 
said above. What then must be done next? Still you 
say, admitting my construction, it is not to my purpose. 
What! not to my purpose that Father and Som are one 
God; which is what I quoted it for? And if they are one 
God, they are one God supreme. You add, that Origen, 
in that very place, “ explains at large how the Father and 
“* Son are one, and also what sort of worship is to be paid 
** thé Son.” The sense, you pretend, is, * that Christians 
*¢ still worshipped but one God,” (the Father, I suppose, 
you mean;) “ because théy worshipped the Father by or 


£ 'Byai dy Oza, a9 amodediinapsv, ¢d wrarigm nod civ vidy Keartouwv. Orig. 
contr. Cels. p. 386. : : 

“¢ We therefore, as. we have shown, worship one God, the Father and the 
*¢ Son.” 

= See what I have said above; and compare my Sermons, Vol. ii. p. 186. 
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** through the Son.’’ Ridiculous: for so Celsus and all 
the wiser Pagans worshipped but one God; because they 
worshipped the one supreme, by and through all their 
other deities. How then did this answer clear the Chris- 
tians from the worship of @é, Gods, more than the 
Pagans ? Was Origen no wiser than to expose himself 
and his cause to ridicule, by so weak areply ? The strength 
of his solution rests entirely upon this; that Father and 
Son are but one God; and therefore the Christians wor- 
shipped not many: he takes in both, to make the %, the 
unum, the one thing worshipped: otherwise there was 
no occasion for saying that they were one; one in nature, 
(as I understand by his instance of believers, who were all 
of the same nature, and as such equal,) and one also in 
concord, agreement, and sameness of will: which is the 
very account which Post-Nicene Fathers also give of the 
Unity ; as Hilary, Epiphanius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gre- 
gory Nyssen, and Austin, referred to in my Defence. 
I shall here only cite the last of them!, who may speak 
for all the rest. I shall have occasion hereafter to dis- 
" course you fully upon the head of wership, and to vindi- 
cate Origen from your misrepresentations. It may suffice, 
for the present, to say, that the considering the two Per- 
sons under distinet offices (a good rule for the regulating 
the direction of our prayers) is no argument either against 
the Son’s being supreme God, (which is no word of office,) 
or for two worships, sovereign and inferior, which you 
contend for. ’ 


h Defence, vol. i. p. 256, &c. 

i Hi tres, quia unius substantie sunt, wmwm sunt; et summe unum ubi 
nulla naturarum, nulla est diversitas voluntatum. Si autem: maiura unum 
essent, et consensione non essent; non swmme unum essent: si vero natura 
dispares essent, unwm non essent. Augustin. contr. Max. lib. ii. p. 698. 

Etiam nos quippe incomparabilem: consensum voluntatis, atque individue 
caritatis, Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, confitemur; propter quod dici- 
mus, Hec Trinitas unus est Deus. August. contr. Max. lib. ii, p. 720. See 
my Defence, vol. i. p. 260. 

To the same purpose speaks Theodorit, or Maximus. 

Els @cie, ody ds wpidvomos, GAR ws ai ty Xeisw narnoriousyol, cis TH Oyo THs 
guuuyias, % ths Plows. Theod. Dial. IV. ad Maced. tom. v. p. 373. 
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The other passages of Origen which you refer me to 
(in pages 4, 5, 10, 23, 28, 31, 49, 56, 70.) are most of 
them taken from Origen’s less accurate, or interpolated 
writings; which are of no weight, any farther than they 
_ agree with his piece against Celsus. And what you have 
out of that very piece, has been mostly answered by Bi- 
shop Bull, and is not to your purpose. . 

The passage you quote (p. 10.) shows one advantage 
the Christians had, that they could plead a command for 
the worship of Christ, which the Pagans could not for 
their deities: not that this was all they had to say, but it 
was something, and too considerable to be omitted. What 
you cite p. 24, I answered in my Defence, (p. 260.) refer- 
ring also, in my later editions, to Bishop Bull and Mr. 
Bingham‘. What you have, p. 28, is only that God the 
Son was sent. Your citation, p. 31, is answered by Bi- 
shop Bull'. What you have, p. 49, is full for a perfect 
equality of all essential greatness™, and therefore is di- 
rectly against you. And I must charge it on you asa 
false and groundless report of Origen, when you say 
(p- 83.) that he is one who in his whole works does 
“‘most fully, clearly, and expressly insist on the direct 
“‘ contrary to my notion.’ So far from it, that in his 
latest, best, and most certainly genuine work, he is all 
the way directly contrary to your notion, and conform- 
able to mine; as Bishop Bull has abundantly demon- 
strated: nor have you so much as pretended to confute 
what the Bishop has said. 


A.D. 256. Cyprian. 


I cited Cyprian in my Sermons’, in proof of the three 
Persons being one God. He does not use the very words, 
but he sufficiently intimates the thing. I shall not here 
repeat what I said, but refer the reader to it. 

* Bull, Def. F. p. 121. Bingham, Orig. Eccl. lib. xiii. cap. 2. p. 45, 


! Bull. Def. F. p. 262. m See above, p. 42, 
= Sermon viii. vol. ii. p. 187. 
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A. D. 260. Dionysius of Rome, with his clergy. 

This author I also cited in my Sermons®. We have 
but a small fragment of him preserved by Athanasius : 
but it is of admirable use for showing the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as professed by the Church of Christ at’ that 
time. Sabellius, who had started up but a few years 
before, gave occasion to the Church to reconsider and to 
clear this article. 

One may see from Dionysius, not only what specula- 
tions some at that time had, but also what were approved, 
and what not. We have no less than four hypotheses 
there intimated : and all condemned but the one only true 
one. 

1. One was the Sabellian, making the Son the Father, 
and the Father the SonP; which Dionysius condemns. 

2. “A second was of those who, in their extreme oppo- 
sition to Salellianism, made cpeic apyas, three principles ; 
and, of consequence, tp<is Umoskoess Lévas BAAGAWY GavTémacs 
xexwpicpévac, three independent, separate Hypostases, un- 
allied to each other, and not united in one head. This is 
condemned as Tritheism; and as being near akin to the 
Marcionite doctrine of three principles; (against which I 
presume the Canon, that goes under the name of aposto- 
fical4, was first made ;) and which Dionysius censures as 
diabolicalt doctrine. Here it is observable, that we meet 
with three Hypostases, first introduced in the third cen- 
tury, in opposition to the Noétian and Sabellien doctrine 
of one Hypostasis, and thought very proper to express the 
sense of the Church; provided the Hypostases were not 
made separate, as so many heads, or principles. For the 
Church has always condemned the notion of rpcis dpyixtt 
tmosacess. Origen is, I think, the first writer now extant 


© Sermon viii. vol. ii. p. 188. . 

PO piv yao (Sabtarss) BrwoPnusi,.ciroy roy vidv sivas Abyov roy waren, xu) 
turday, p. 231. 

4 Apost. Can. 49. ubi damnatur quisquis baptizaverit in rpeis duéexes. 

° Magxiwvos yao TB parasoPeavos Weymn, eis Tels wets Ths povaorlus TouNY 
2 Dielosow, waideywm dv DieCorsxov, &c. Dionys. p. 231. 

® See Basil. de Sp. S. p. 130. 
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that makes mention of two or more Hypostases in the 
Trinity. 

3. A third opinion which some were likewise apt to 
fall into, in opposition to Sabellius, was. to make the Fa- 
ther only the one God; reducing the Son, and, of conse- 
quence, the Holy Ghost, to the condition of precarious 
Leings, or creatures. But this also is condemned by Diony- 
sius, in smart terms, as blasphemy in a very high degree. 

4. After rejecting the former three false and heretical 
tenets, he at length gives. us the true faith of the Church, 
to this purpose. ‘* Therefore it concerns us by all means 
‘¢ not. to. divide the venerable divine Unity (or Monad) 
< into three Deities, nor to lessen the superlative majesty 
“ and greatness of our Lord by making him a creature ; 
“ but. to believe in God the Father Almighty, and in 
‘¢ Christ Jesus his Son, and in the Holy Ghost; and that 
< the Word is united with the God over all: for, he says, 
« ¢J and my Father are one;’ and ‘I am in the Father, 
«and the Father in me.’ So. shall the divine Trinity, as 
“ also the sacred doctrine, of the Unity, be preserved ®,”” 
This was his decision of that important article; which 
he had also. expressed before in words to.the same effect, 
which may here also be cited. ‘‘ The divine Word must 
<< of necessity be united. with the God. of the. universe, 
< and. the Holy Ghost abide and dwell in God; and the 
“ divine Trinity be gathered together and united into one, 
“ as into.a certain Head, 1 mean the God of the universe, 
“‘ the Almighty*.” 
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You will observe how the Unity is solved by Dionysius, 
not by making the Som and Holy Ghost subject to the 
Father, but by including them in the Father; not by the 
Father’s governing them, but by his containing and com- 
prehending them. And though Dionysius styles the Fa- 
ther the God of the universe, and emphatically wavroxpé- 
twp, he at the same time declares the Son to be strictly 
God, or no creature: and he does not afterwards weakly 
retract what he had said of the Son, by throwing him 
again out of the one Godhead ; but wisely and consistently 
takes him in, as ‘* one with the Father,” included in him, 
and reckoned to him. These were true and Catholic 
principles sixty years before Arius was heard of; and they 
will be such while the world stands. 

I might here add the other Dionysius of the same age, 
and witness of the same faith. But, having produced: him 
twice before, once in my SermonsyY, and again in these 
papers?, I shall here pass him over. — 


A. D. 318., Lacrantius. 

I had barely referred to this author, as am evidence of 
the Church’s faith, that Father and Son are one God, and — 
that the Son is not excluded by the texts of the Unity: 
and of this he is as full and plain an evidence as it is pos- 
sible for a man to be, however he may differ in other 
points; as I never pretended to say he did not. But here 
you exclaim, (p. 83.) of the “ strange abuse made of 
‘© quotations and second-hand representations.” One 
would think you had had some such book as Scripture 
Doctrine before you; which would indeed have furnished 
you with “ variety of strange abuses*.” And had you 
found one, by chance, in me, you might have spared the 
exclamation for the Doctor’s sake. But to proceed: we 


xogu@iy rive, rdv Osdy Tov Tuy roy wavrexgaroge Rayo, coyneharmalodol cei met 
oweryeSa: wien averyun. p. 231. Athan. vol. i. 
. ¥ Sermon viii. vol, ii. p. 189. % See above, p. 48. 

« See the Doctor’s manner of quoting exposed in my Defence, vol, i- 
p. 314, &c. 
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may learn this from Lactantius, that the common way of 
answering the charge of Tritheism was, not by excluding 
the Son from being one God with the Father, but by in- 
cluding both in the one God>. We learn farther, that 
they are consubstantial to each other, and to be adored 
together as one God. Nevertheless, since Lactantius had 
elsewhere dropped some expressions which appeared 
hardly, if at all defensible, I never laid much stress upon 
Lactantius’s authority, as to the main question : though 
I might with a much better right have done it than you 
generally lay claim to Fathers, while you think it suffi- 
cient if you can but cite a passage or two which you 
imagine to be on your side; never regarding ‘how to 
reconcile many other much stronger ones against you. 
I am persuaded, if I have been to blame, it has been on 
the modest side; not insisting so far upon Lactantius as I 
might justly have done. I shall now examine whether 
you have not claimed a. great deal too much, and I too 
little, in respect of this author. 

It is certain you can never make him a consistent evi- 
dence on your side. You can never reconcile his consub- 
stantiality, and his doctrine of the two Persons being one 


b Cum dicimus Deum Patrem, et Deum Filium, non diversum dicimus, 
nec utrumque secernimus, quia nec Pater sine Filio esse potest, nec Fi- 
lius a Patre secerni: siquidem nec Pater sine Filio nuncupari, nec Filius 
potest sine Patre generari. Cum igitur et Pater Filium faciat, et Filius Pa- 
trem, wna utrique mens, unus Spiritus, et una substantia est. Sed ille quasi 
exuberans fons est, hic tanquam defluens ab eo rivus; ille tanquam sol, 
hic tanquam radius a sole porrectus: qui quoniam summo Patri et fidelis et 
charus est, non separatur, sicut nec rivus a fonte, nec radius a sole, quia et 
aqua fontis in rivo est, et solis lumen in radio: zque nec vox ab ore sejungi, 
nec virtus aut manus a corpore divelli potest. . Cum igitur a prophetis idem 
manus Dei, et virtus, et sermo dicatur, utique nulla discretio est: quia et 
lingua sermonis ministra est, et manys im qua est virtus, individue sunt 
corporis portiones. Lact. lib. iv. cap. 29. 

Filius et Pater, qui unanimes incolunt mundum, Dews wnus est; quia et 
anus tanquam Duo, et Duo tanquam unus —— Unum Deum esse tam Pa- 
trem quam Filium Esaias ostendit, &c. Ad utramque personam referens, 
intulit, preter me non est Deus, cum posset dicere preter nos —— merito 
unus Deus uterque appellatur, quia quicquid est in Patre ad Filium trans- 
fluit, et quicquid est in Filio a Patre descendit. Lb. iv. cap. 29. 
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God, to your principles; so that you have little reason to 
boast of an evidence which at best is not for you, but 
either against you, or else null, and none: and could you 
have been content to have had him set aside, without 
insulting me upon it, I might perhaps have let you pass. 
But now I shall examine what right you have to him. 
You say, p. 55. and again, p- 86. that his sense of wna 
‘substantia is not clear, and that it might not perhaps be 
taken in the metaphysical sense. But nothing can be 
clearer than his sense of una substantia, both from his 
similitudes, (as that of the same water in fountains and 
streams, and the same light in the sunand its rays,) as 
also from the name of Manus given tothe Son of God, 
and his observing that the tongue and hands are individue 
corporis portiones, wndivided parcels of the same body. 
Where, though the comparison be gross, and the expli- 
cation. savouring too much of corporeal imaginations ; 
yet the meaning is evident, that he intended the selfsame 
substance, both in kind and in number, to belong to Fa- 
ther and Son; as much as you design the same substance 
in kind and in number, of any two parts of the one ex- 
tended divine substance. You observe also, (p. 55.) that 
Lactantius makes angels to be from the “ substance ‘of 
“God.” If he did, he has disparaged a certain truth 
relating to the Son of God, by mixing with it a foolish 
Manichean error about angels; having been imposed’ 
upon by some heretical -books. Yet Lactantius has no 
where said what you affirm of him. He has no where 
said that angels are “ of God’s substance,” as he has said 
plainly of God the Son. You can only collect it from 
obscure hints and dark innuendos. He uses some coarse 
comparisons about God’s breathing out angels, and speak- 
ing out his Son. But he never pretends’ that angels are 
one substance, or one God with the Father. He says of 
~ the Son, that he was conceived in the mind of the Father, 
_ (mente conceperat,) which he never says of angels. He 
says of angels, that they were ‘ created for service :” of 
VOL. II. “S 1 at 
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the Son, he only says, that he proceeded®. In a word, 
allowing only for his including the Son and angels to- 
gether under the general name of Ureathings, which may 
- mean no more than productions, and differing infinitely in 
kind, though agreeing in the common name; (as yevnta 
likewise is a name comprehending things that proceed by 
creation or generation, in time or eternally,) I say, allow- 
ing only this, there appears nothing in Lactantius but 
what may fairly stand with his other principles, above 
recited4. For if, according to Lactantius, God lreathed, 
that is, produced his Son from his own substance, but 
breathed, or pred angels not from his own substance, 
but from nothing, as he breathed into man a soul¢; (Gen. 
ii. .) then there is no farther ground for your censure 
upon him. That this was really his meaning, and all his 
meaning, I incline to think, as for several reasons before 
hinted, so also for this, that in the very chapter of the 
Epitome (cap. 42.) you refer tof, he makes a manifest 
difference between the production of the Son and of an- 
gels. The Son was de eternitatis sue fonte, and de Spiritu 
suo. There was not only breathing, but breathing from 
the very ‘ fountain of his eternity ;’’ that is, from his 
own substance: whereas angels are only said to be de suis 
spiritibus, from his breathings. So he makes it the pe- 
culiar privilege of God the Son, that he was breathed 
out, fanquam rivus de fonte, and -ex Deo Deuss: which 


f ¥ 
¢ Ad ministerium Dei creabantur. [Ile vero, cum sit et ipse spiritus, ta- 


men cum voce et sono ex Dei ore processit, &c. Lib. iv. cap. 8. Comp, 
cap. 6. 


d Vid. Nourrium, Appar. ad Bibl. vol. ii. p. 798. 
e Vid. Lactant. lib. ii. cap. 13. 
f Deus in principio, antequam mundum institueret, de eternitatis sue 
" fonte, deque divino ac perenni spiritu suo, filium sibi progenuit, incorrup- 
tum, fidelem, virtuti ac majestati patrie respondentem——Denique ex om. 
nibus angelis quos.idem Deus de suis spiritibus figurayit, solus in consortium 


summe potestatis adscitus est, solus- Deus nuncupatus.. Lactant. Epit. 
cap. 42. p. 104, 105. 


& Lactant. Instit. lib. iv. cap. 8. 
Quoniam pleni et conswmmati boni fons in ipso erat, sicut est semper, ut 
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he never says of angels, any more than of human souls ; 
which he also derives de vitali fonte perennis Spiritus), 
from the fountain of his breathings, but not from his sub- 
stance ; as I have also remarked of Tertullian above. In- 
deed most of the Fathers laid great stress upon the text 
in Genesis ii. 7. God’s breathing into man’s nostrils the 
‘ breath of life;’’ a privilege peculiar to man above the 
animal creation': something of God’s own infusing and 
inspiring, something of a purer and diviner substance, 
spiritual and enduring; the breath of the Almighty, a 
resemblance, a shadow, an imperfect copy of the Divinity 
itself. Thus far the Fathers carried the notion: and you 
seem to have mistaken it for the Marcionite 2and Manichean 
notion of souls being the very substance of God: a notion 
which the Fathers detested; and I doubt not, Lactantius 
among the rest. \ v 

Your next objection against Laide! is, that he sup- 
posed the Son to be only mentally contained in God, and 
afterwards begotten into a Person. You ground your 
conjecture upon a passage which you cite p. 88. and 
again, p. 120. I have certainly a better right here to say 


ab eo bono tanquam rivus oriretur, longeque proflueret, produxit similem 
sui spiritum, qui esset viribus Patris preditus, lib. ii. cap, 9. 

h Lactant. Instit. lib. ii. cap. 12. p. 182. ; 

i TR uty Zara xeAsdwv peovoy remoinnev, Tov oe avdeumoy Of airs er ee 
% Tt adra@ div iveddoncey dmree tu@lonua Abyeras Oc8. Clem. Alex. p. 101, 

“Os yt 2 T8 tuhuonuaros tv 77 a perarabsiv avayivoarras, xadagurious 
acing wage re ddan Cia perarxay. Clem. Alex. p. 698. — 

Incorporales anime, quantum ad comparationem mortalium corporum. 
Insufflavit enim in faciem hominis Deus flatum vite Flatus autem 
vite incorporalis. Sed ne mortalem quidem possunt dicere ipsum flatum 
vite existentem. Jreneus, p. 300. “a 

Animz suze umbram, Spiritus sui auram, oris sui operam. Tertull. de 
Resurr. Carn. cap. 7. 

Intellige aflatwm minorem Spiritu esse ; etsi de Spirit accidit, ut auru- 
lam ejus, non tamen Spiritum capit etiam imaginem Spiritus dicere 
flatum, nam et ideo homo imago Dei, id est Spiritus. Deus enim Spi- 
ritus——. In hoc erit imago minor veritate, et aflatus Spiritu inferior, 
habens illas utique lineas Dei, qua immortalis anima, qua libera et sui ar- 
bitrii, &c. tamen in his imago, et non usque ad ipsam vim divinitatis. Tert. 
contr. Mare. lib, ii. cap, 9. 
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that the sense is not clear, than you had with relation to 
una substantia: and thé liberty you take of translating 
comprehendit in effigiem, (or ad effigiem, as some editions 
have it,) formed into a real Person, is pretty extraordinary. 
The learned Le Nourry gives a quite different construc- 
tion of that obscure passage: and which to me appears 
more probable than yours. But supposing the author to 
have expressed himself somewhat crudely in this place, in 
relation to the®Son’s generation, (which he at the same 
time professes to be inexplicable,) you very well know 
that the same author elsewhere speaks as crudely even of 
the Father hingee ; whom he supposes to have had a 
beginning, and to have made himself. His words are, 
«© Since it cannot otherwise be, but that whatever exists 
“must have sometime begun to be, it follows, that since 
* nothing was before him, he must have sprung from 
“< himself, Deus tpse se fecit, God made himself.” Lactant. 
lib. 1. cap. 7. 

This is strange divinity: but the author was a novice; 
and he at other times talks in a soberer manner. He 
ought therefore to be interpreted with candour, and with 
some grains of allowance. If you take advantage of every 
obscure or uncautious expression, you will make him as 
heterodox in respect of the real divinity of the Father, as 
you suppose him to be with regard to the Son. But if 
you please to interpret him with candour, and to explain 
any obscure or incidental passage by what is plain, and 
is expressed more at large; he may then perhaps be 
found, upon the whole, sound and orthodox in relation 
both to the Father and Son. You next speak (p. 89.) of 
‘the Son’s entire subjection and obedience to the will and 
commands of the Father: yet taking no notice of Lactan- 
tius vindicating to both the same inseparable honour, as 
being one God*. The subjection you mention is intended 


k Duo esse dicentur, in quibus substantia, et voluntas, et fides una est. 
Ergo et Filius per Patrem, et Pater per Filium. Unus est honos utrique tri- 
buendus, tanquam wnt Deo, et ita dividendus est. per duos cultus, ut divisio 
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only of what was since the incarnation, and therefore no- 
thing to the purpose. And as to Christ’s not setting him- 
self up for another God, (which appears to be Lactantius’s 
real and full meaning in the passage you cite!,) I suppose 
it may be admitted without any scruple. Or at most, it 
can amount to no more than this; that in the opinion of 
Lactantius, Christ (during his state of humiliation) never 
called himself God, lest he should thereby give offence, 
and be misconstrued as preaching up another God. How 
otherwise shall the Apostles or Lactantius himself be jus- 
tified (by that way of reasoning) in giving the title and 
character of God to Christ ? ; 

I conclude with repeating what I before said, that 
admitting some things in Lactantius (a catechumen only, 
and not fully instructed) to be such as do not perfectly 
agree with Catholic principles; yet on the other hand ‘it 
must be confessed, that there are many other things taught 
by him, which can never be tolerably reconciled with 
yours™: so that you have the less reason to boast on 
that head. You are pleased to observe, (p. 120.) that 
Bishop Bull gives up “ this author as not reconcileable to 
*¢ his opinion :” you should have said, not reconcileable, 
upon the whole. For the Bishop suspected some passages to 
have been foisted in, being not reconcileable with others ; 
or else that the author himself, being a very raw divine, 
had fallen into gross contradictions. But Bishop Bull in- 
sisted upon it that some passages of Lactantius were di- 


ipsa compage inseparabili vinciatur ; neutrum sibi relinquit, qui aut Patrem 
a Filio, aut Filium a Patre secernit. Lactant. Epit. cap. 49. p. 140, 141. 

1 Fuisset enim hoc non ejus qui miserat, sed swum proprium negotium 
gerere, ac se ab eo, quem illustratum venerat, sepurare. Lactant. lib. iv. 
p. 354. 

Vid. Nourrii Apparat. vol. ii. p. 799. “ 

™ Solus habet rerum omnium cum Filio suo potestatem: nec in angelis 
quicquam nisi parendi necessitas. Lact. Inst. lib. ii. cap. 16. p. 197. 

“« The Father alone, with his Son, has dominion over all: nor doth any 
- ** thing belong to the angels, but the necessity of obeying.” 

Here Lactantius plainly ascribes one common dominion to the Father and 
the Son; and’ intimates, that God the Son is exempt from any necessity of 
obedience by the opposition made between him and angels. 
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rectly opposite to the men of your principles, and not 
reconcileable with Arianism: as they certainly are not. 


A. D. 335. EvseBius. 


We now come to a man that lived after the rise of the 
Arian heresy; and who is supposed by all sides and par- 
ties to have had a tincture of it more or less; and espe- 
cially in his. C" before the Council of Nice. A 
testimony therefore from him in proof of the Father and 
Son being one God is the more considerable ; since no- 
thing could extort it from him, but either the force of 
truth, or the strength of tradition, or the currency and 
prevalence of that persuasion in his time. And which 
soever of these it were, it is very much to my purpose, 
though Eusebius might at other times contradict et 
cited Socrates" for the truth of the fact, that Eusebius 
himself confessed one God in three Hypostases: nor do I 
see any reason to suspect his credit. He had his account, 
as he declares, from original letters which passed at that 
time. And whatever Eusebius might privately write, he 
might not have assurance enough, in public debate, to 
gainsay a thing which all Catholics allowed. Any one 
may see, by Eusebius’s oration before Constantine, how 
tender he was of dropping any thing like Arianism in the 
face of the Catholics, who, he knew, would not bear it. 
He there speaks as orthodoxly of the blessed Trinity as a 
man can reasonably desire. His words are: “ The ternary 
< number first showed justice, teaching equality ; having 
“* equal beginning, middle, and end; and these are a re- 
* presentation of the mystical, most holy, and majestic 
« Trinity; which compacted of a nature that had no 
“‘ beginning, and is uncreated, contains in it the seeds, 
6 reasons, and causes of all things that have been made. 
«< And the power of the number Three is rightly styled 
*< the aey7, the source of all things®.” 


" Socrat. Eccl. Hist. lib. i. cap. 23. 
© Tigdan 08 rpsees Oixcsocbyny avedeker, icarnres xuSnyncupiyy ws av EX, xa} 
pirornre, & rerevray tony aworubovon tinwy 8 ravTe musinhs, % wavaylas, xat 
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Thus far Eusebius : and he that could say this, (which 
is really stronger,) may very well be supposed to say the 
other, which Socrates reports of him. Now, either Eu- 
sebius was sincere in what he has here said, or he was 
not. If he was, then he is an evidence on my side, and I 
have a right to claim him as such: if he was not, still it 
shows what the prevailing doctrine was, and which Euse- 
bius durst not but comply with in his public speech ; and 
this is an additional confirmation of Sécrates’s report, 
which relates to what Eusebius acknowledged in public 
conferences. The same also is confirmed by his subscrib- 
ing the Nicene faith, drawn up upon the same principles 





which I am here defending. Wo: 
Let this suffice in proof of my third article, that the 
ancients have all along believed taught, that Father 


and Son are one God; and therefore God the Son was 
never thought to be excluded from the one Godhead by 
the texts which concern the Unity. 1 have waved all 
disputable authorities: but because there are some con- 
siderable testimonies in Ruinart’s select Acts of Martyrs, 
which though not so certainly genuine as those before 
given, have yet no certain mark of spuriousness, 1 may 
throw them into the marginP, for the reader to judge of 
as he sees cause. There can hardly be any clearer, or 


Baucidunis reiddos" nhs dvders 2 ayers Piocws qornutyn, rs ray yerntoy dad 
Tuy oboius +x origuara, £ 8s XOy8s, 2 rus wiring daelAnOe nal reiddos piv dv- 
vous sixdTas av hou rauvris aexn vouucSein. used. Orat. Paneg. cap. 6. 
p- 730. 4 ' 

Conf..Jobium, apud Photium. | Cod. 223. p. 605, 612. 

Tis +8 seSoywvis reryave Burd wewe, Onke tow derxn ris way dawy yevicews, Phil. 
de Vit. Contempé. p.899. a 

» Christum cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto, Deum esse confiteor. Act. Epi- — 
podu Mart. A. D. 178. Ruin. p. 76. 

Dominum enim Christum confiteor, Filium altissimi Patris, unici unicum. 
Ipsum cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto, Unum solum Deum esse profiteor, Act. 
Vincentii Mart. 4. D. 304. apud Ruinart. p. 369. 

Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum adoro: Sanctam Trinitatem adoro, 
preter quam non est Deus. Acta Eupli Mart, A. D. 304. apud Ruin. 
p. 407. 

Adorem Trinitatem inseparabilem, que Trinitas Unitas Deitatis est. 
Id. p. 408. 
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less contested point than this I have been mentioning. 
It runs, in a manner, quite through the Fathers down to 
the times of Arius. The only writer I have met with 
within this compass, that can with any show of reason be 
thought to make an exception, is Novatian, Presbyter of 
Rome; who, with Novatus of Carthage, in the year 251, 
began the schism called after his name; and in the year 
257, or thereabout, (it could not well a sooner by his 
mentioning Sate, wrote a tract upon the Trinity, 
still extant. That he was in the main orthodox, as to 
the point of the Trinity, I think plain enough from the 
tract itself; as has been shown also by Le Moyne, Gar- 
diner, Bull, and other great men. But his way of resolv- 
ing the Unity of Godhead into the Father alone, (not very 
consistently with his comment on John xvii. 3. if it is to 
be made sense of) appears to me somewhat particular, 
and not very agreeable to the Catholics of that time. He 
seems to me (which I speak however with submission to 
better judgments) to have taken much such a method in 
explaining the doctrine of the Trinity, as some very worthy 
men4 amongst ourselves did about thirty years ago, when 
the controversy was rife in England. It was to admit of 
a higher and a lower sense of the word God; the higher 
supposed to have nothing above the other but self-exist- 
ence or unoriginateness: the Father then was supposed to 
be God in the highest sense as unoriginate, but still the 
Son and Holy Ghost each God in a sense infinitely higher 
than any creature can be; being necessarily existing, and 
wanting nothing but wnoriginateness. This, I say, was 
the scheme which some worthy men amongst us at that 
time took into; and which Dr. Clarke has endeavoured 
to make some advantage of, as falling partly in with his 
scheme; though differing in the main point of all, the 
necessary existence. This method of solving the Unity 
was thought the more plausible, as most easily account- 
ing for the Fathers being so often styled the one, or only 


4 Bishop Fowler and others, 
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God: and there was this thing farther to recommend it, 
that it seemed very happily to stand clear of the most 
considerable difficulties raised about one being three, and 
three one. The main charge it lay liable to, was that of ‘a 
Tritheism: which yet neither Arians nor Socinians could _ r 
_ with any face object to it; their respective schemes being f 
equally liable to the like charge; and whatever evasions i 
they should contrive, the same would, with a very small é 
change, serve as well this, or better. But after all, to 

say the truth, this scheme can never be erfectly cleared. &. 
Tritheism may be retorted upon an Arian, as Ditheism 

upon a Socinian, and so they may throw the charge back 

one upon another; while a Sabellian, a Jew, or a Pagan 

might maintain the charge against them all. Nor is there 

any way of avoiding it, but the same which the ancient 
Church in general went into, viz. the including all the 

three Persons in the one God. I have shown however, 

what may be justly pleaded for Novatian’s orthodoxy, in 

the main point, the essential divinity of all the three Per- 

sons; though he otherwise took a way somewhat pe- 

ceuliar, and almost dropped the Unity: Unity of Godhead, as 
I mean; for as to Unity of substance, he is clear enough 

for it: and therefore he seems to have supposed Father : 
~ and Son to be two Gods in one substance; though he never 

so called them, but endeavoured, in his way, to fence off 

the charge as well as he could, not very judiciously nor 
consistently. Upon the same scheme perhaps Eusebius’s 
‘orthodoxy so far may possibly be defended, especially as 

to God the Son; notwithstanding what the learned Mont- 

faucon has objected, in a dissertation to that purpose. 

But this by the way only; I shall have another oppor- 
tunity, lower down, of saying more of Eusebius. Having 
cleared three of the points which I undertook, viz. that 

the ancients in general never thought the exclusive terms 

to affect the Son, never admitted’ another God, or two 

Gods; but constantly supposed Father and Son together 

one God; there remains now only my fourth article, to 
complete the demonstration of what I intend ; namely, 
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4. That the ancients applied such texts of the Old Tes- 
tament as undoubtedly belong to the one God. supreme, to 
God the Son; considered in his own Person, and as really 
being all that those texts in their fullest sense imply. The 
authors by me cited for this purpose, in my Defence, vol. i. 
p- 20, &e. are Justin Martyr, Theophilus, Ireneus, Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, Cy- 
prian, Novatian, the Antiochian Fathers, Lactantius, and 
Eusebius. Most of these have been before considered 
under the former article, but must now be traversed over 
again upon this article also, distinct from the other. 

Before you come directly to attack the general argu- 
ment, you have some previous considerations thrown in 
to prejudice the reader against it: these I must take some 
short notice of, in the entrance, following your method. 

1. You say, my asserting Father and Son to be the 
** one supreme God, not one in Person but in substance, 
‘is directly affirming two supreme Gods in Person, though 
< subsisting in one undivided substance,”’ p- 126. To 
which I answer, that this is directly begging the ques- 
tion. One substance, with one Head, cannot make two 
Gods, upon the principles of the primitive churches: nor 
are your metaphysics strong enough to bear up against 
their united testimonies, with Scriptwre at the head of 
them. i. 

2. You ask, *‘ How comes it to pass that the ancients 
** never say that Christ is the one, or only God ?” 

Answ. They do say it sometimes of Christ singlyt, often’ 
of Christ with the Father; as hath been shown under the 
last article: besides that the making Christ the ** God of 
“ Israel, &c.”’ is saying the same thing; unless there be 
two Gods of Israel. ° 

3. You ask, “‘ Why do they expressly condemn the 
*€ applying the title of the one supreme God” (God over 
all, you mean) “ to Christ 2” | 

Answ. They never do condemn the applying the title 








¥ 


* See my Sermons, vol. ii, p. 82, 83. 
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of God over all to Christ, but the applying it in a wrong 
sense, and under a false meaning’, as some heretics applied 
it. Your references I have answered above. 

4. You object, that ‘all the texts I allege style the ~ 
“< Son Angel, or Messenger.” Right: and so the ancients 
came to know that the texts were not meant of God the 
Father. The Son is an Angel and Messenger; not by 
naturet, but by office, and voluntary condescension. 

5. You object, that the ancients thought it ‘* absurd 
‘© and blasphemous to suppose that the supreme God 
“‘ should appear, be styled an angel, &c.” 

Ansu’. Blasphemous only for the supreme Father to 
appear; who could not submit to anvinferior office (as 
they thought) without inverting the order of the Persons. 
See my Answer to Dr.Whitby, vol. ii. p.270,&c. And Imay 
observe that the Post-Nicene writers, who undoubtedly be- 
lieved the essential divinity of Christ, yet talked the same 
way upon that head¥. I may further take noti¢e to you, 
that the Catholics, in their charge of Llasphemy upon the 
Sabellians, did not go upon any such principle as you 
imagine; that the difference of the natures of Father and 
Son made it blasphemy to ascribe that to one which might 
be innocently ascribed to the other, but upon quite an- 





* See my Answet to Dr. Whitby, vol. ii. p. 227. 

t Dictus est quidem Magni Consilii Angelus, id est Nuntius; officii, non 
nature yocabulo. Non ideo tamen sic angelus intelligendus ut aliqui 
Gabriel aut Michael. Nam et Filius a Domino vinee mittitur ad cultores, 
sicut et famuli, de fructibus petitum. Sed non propterea unus ex famulis 
deputabitur Filius, quia famulorum succedit officio. Tertull.de Carn. Christ. 
cap. 14. 

<< He is called, indeed, the Angel of the great Council; that is, the Mes- 
¢¢ senger; which is a name of office, not of nature.—He is not therefore to 
‘be thought an angel, like any Gabriel or Michael. For even the Son is 
<< sent to the husbandmen by the Lord of the vineyard, as the servants are, 
«< to gather the fruits. But we must not therefore reckon the Son as one of 
4 the servants, because of his succeeding to their office.” ; 

= Pater non dicitur missus; non enim habet de guo sit, aut ex quo pro- 
cedat——-Si voluisset Deus Pater per subjectam creaturam, visibiliter appa 
rere, absurdissime tamen aut a Filio quem genuit, aut a Spiritu Sancto qui 
de illo procedit, missus diceretur. August. de Trin. lib. iv. cap. 28, 32,0 

Vid. Prudentium, p. 165, 168, 
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other foundation; namely, that they thought it blasphemy 
to ascribe any thing to the Father, seemingly derogatory, 
or lessening to his Majesty, beyond what Scripture had 
warranted. And as to their ascribing some inferior offices 
and services to the Son, they did not justify it by alleg- 
ing the inferiority of his nature or person, but by show- 
ing that Scripture had ascribed those things to him, and 
without blaspheming. For the truth of what I say, I 
appeal to Tertullian in the margin*; who was one of 
those that argued in the manner you mention: and his 
answer to Praxeas, in relation to this very charge of blas- 
phemy, in a similar case, plainly and evidently discovers 
what was meant by it; and how little there was of what 
you suspect in it. For when Praxeas, replying to the 
charge of blasphemy, had said that there was no blas- 
phemy in supposing the Father to suffer, on his hypothesis, 
any more than it was blasphemy to make the Son suffer, 
on the other hypothesis, since neither of them imagined 
the divine nature to suffer, but the human only; how does 
Tertullian answer? Not by telling Praxeas of the great 
disparity between Father and Son; not by insisting upon 


‘ any inequality ; but only by alleging that Scripture war- 


ranted their ascribing sufferings to the Son, and did not 
warrant their ascribing any such to the Father. 

6. You add, that the ‘* absurdity of the supposition (in 
“the manner the ancients express it) evidently arises 
** always not from the consideration of paternity, but of 
“the Father’s supremacy, his being the one supreme, 


* Ergo, inquis, et nos eadem ratione Patrem moriuum dicentes, qua vos 
Filium, non blasphemamus in Dominum Deum: non enim er divina, sed ex 
humana substantia, mortuum dicimus. ‘To which Tertullian thus answers. 

Atquin dlasphematis, non tantum quia mortuum dicitis Patrem, sed et 
quia erucifirum. Maledictione enim crucifixi que ex Lege in Filium com- 


* petit, (quia Christus pro nobis maledictio factus est, non Pater,) Christum 


in Patrem convertentes, in Patrem blasphematis. Nos autem dicentes Chris- 
tum crucifixum, non maledicimus illum, sed maledictum legis referimus ; 
quia nec Apostolus hoe dicens dlasphemavit. Sicut autem, de quo quid capit 
dici, sine blasphemia dicitur; ita quod non capit, blasphemia est, si dicatur. 
Tertull. contr. Prax. cap. 29. 
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“ self-existent, independent God of the universe,” 
(p. 128.) . 

Answ. This being a secret piece of history which will 
want proof, we may pass it over: you have told us what 
you would have said in such a case; but the ancients, I 
think, had “not so learned Christ.’ Let us now proceed 
to see what those good men say; and how handsomely 
they can plead for the divinity of their blessed Lord. 


A. D. 145. Justin Martyr. 

My argument from Justin stands thus : (see my De- 
fence, vol. i. p. 21.) The Jehovah mentioned, Gen. xviii. 
1, 13. and Gen. xix. 24, 27. The God (5 @:is) speaking, 
Gen. xxi. 12. The ‘ Lord God of Abraham, and God of 
“ Isaac,” spoken of, Gen. xxviii. 13. “The God of Bethel,”’ 

(Gen. xxxi. 13.) God, (6 @zi,) absolutely so called, Gen. 

xxxy. I, God calling out of the bush, and saying, “I am" 
** the God of Abraham, &c.” Exod. iii. 4, 6. and “I AM 

“that I AM,” the “ Lord God, &c.”? Exod. iii. BA5/ 15. 

“God Almighty,” mentioned Exod. vi. 3. “ Lord of 
“‘ hosts,” Psalm xxiv. 8, 1c. The Jehovah spoken of, 
Psalm xlvii. 5. The God mentioned, Psalm Ixxxii. 2. and 

xcix. I. is the one true God, the one eternal God of the 

universe, supreme. But, according to Justin Martyr, our 

blessed Lord is what hath been said, and all that hath 

‘been said, in his own Person. Therefore, &c. 

Now let us consider what you can have to except against 
this plain and evident demonstration. I have indeed al- 
ready answered, or obviated, all you have to say, in an- 
other placey: and therefore shall be so much the shorter 

/ now. 

You plead, that according to Justin, it were presumption 
to say that the “ Maker and Father of the universe left 
‘the super-celestial mansions, and appeared here in a 
“little part of the earth.” Right; because the Father, 
upon their principles, was never to be sent, or to act a 


y Answer to Dr. Whitby, vol, ii. p. 254, &c. 


in 


od 
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ministerial part, any more than he was to be incarnate ; 
so that the appearing, even by visible symbols, (which was 
the only kind of appearing they ascribed to God the Son,) 
was not thought suitable to the first Person of the Trinity 5 
who, as he is from none, could not, without inverting the 
order of Persons, bé sent by any. It was therefore proper, 
in that economy, to assign heaven as the seat of residence 
to the Father, though filling all things, and the earth to 
the Son, though at the same time filling all things as well 
as the Father. 

I must farther remind the reader, that you have not a 
syllable here to plead beyond what Bishop Bull had fully 
and completely answered Jong ago*. And therefore the 
fair way would have been, not to bring up again those 
obsolete, and now stale things, fit only to be offered to 
very ignorant readers, but to have set yourself to answer 

“what the Bishop has said; which might have been an 
employment worthy of a scholar. 

You pretend it to be undeniably certain, from Justin, 
that “the divine Person” appearing was not the “‘ supreme 
“ God,” &c. whereas it is undeniably certain, that he was 
the supreme God, only not the supreme Father ; another 
Person from him, not another God, but the same God. 
See above. | 

You bid me take notice, (p. 134.) that “ the beginning 
“¢ and conclusion of every argument is to show that Christ 
“is not [6 én) wdvrwv Ozds, 6 Kigis tay drwy, 6 woimrns Tay 
<< gxwy,] but always subordinately Ozds % Kugios, yeypappevos 
Ode, "Ayyeros % Ozds, % Oeds 4 Kuguos.”” You may fancy 
there is something of weight in what you say: but all 
that know any thing of Justin, know there is nothing in 
it. Justin uses the several phrases you have mentioned 
to denote the Person of the Father; and they amount to 
no more than if he had said 6 Tarip3 only there was a 
cause, a very just one, as I have elsewhere > intimated, 


2 See Tertullian above, p. 97. { 
« Bull, D. F. sect. iv. cap. 3. p. 267, &c. \ 
» Answer to Dr. Whitby, vol. ii. p. 255. 
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why he chose the other generally, rather than that of 
6 Tlarip. 

There was therefore good reason for Justin’s forming 
his conclusion in the terms he did: and it had been ridicu- 
lous to do otherwise. Yet you will find that the ditles given 
to God the Son in those fexts which Justin cites, are as 
high and strong as the highest you have mentioned, and 
are indeed the very same, many of them, by which Scrip- 
ture sets forth the supreme majesty, dignity, and per- 
fections of God the Father. 

What you say of the title of Kvpios tuvéuewv, Lord of 
hosts, applied to Christ in Psal. xxiv. by Justin, is rightly 
observed. And therefore I have hinted above, that the 
title is understood by Justin, as a name of office ; not of 
mature, as in the Hebrew original: and so we cannot 
draw so cogent an argument from that title, considered 
by Justin, as we may from the same title as it signifies in 
the Hebrew. This I allow, and also that every office is 
justly referred to the Father, as being first in order, and 
therefore first considered in every economy and dispensa- 
tion. , . 

You farther argue, that Christ was “ made waSyric, 
** passible, by the will of God, for our sakes.” Very true, 
because he was made man for our sakes: not that his 
divine nature was passible, any more than the Father’s. 
Such is Justin’s own account of it, passible as man°. 
None of the Fathers ever thought him passib/e any other- 
wise. But I am ashamed to remind a scholar of those 
known things. 

You come next to misreport Bishop Bull. You say, 
(p- 135-) that ‘ to all the places in Justin’s unquestion- 
‘* ably genuine writings, which thus declare the Word to be 
“ the minister of God’s will, the learned Bishop Bull op- 
<* poses one single passage out of an epistle to Diognetus 
«€ judged to be spurious.”” Who would not from hence 
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imagine that the whole cause, in a manner, depended on. 
a single passage of a spurious epistle? But this is a most 
unjust representation, Let that passage or that epistle be 
spurious, though if it be not Justin’s, yet it is certainly 
very ancient, and about the same age with Justin; and 
you yourself have quoted it, without scruple, as Justin’s 
own, (p. 27.) The cause stands very safe without it: and 


_ Bp. Bull has defended Justin admirably, and unanswer- 


ably from his other certainly genuine pieces’. All the 
service that passage does, is only to show that Justin 
once expressly denies the Son to be tanperys. And has he 
not done the same thing twenty times over, and more, by 
making him the Jehovah, and God of Israel, God Al- 
mighty, &c. But still he allows him to be saypérns, as he 
does dyyedos, a minister and angel by office, which has 
nothing absurd or improper in it; since he condescended 
much lower, even to become man. 

You next give us a long passage of Bishop Bull, which 
shows the great ingenuity of that excellent Prelate. You 
produce the objection, which the Bishop frankly proposed, 
at length; but you mangle and misrepresent his solution 
of it. You say, “ he thinks they meant no more than, &c.”’ 
Thinks? He has demonstrated that they meant no more. 
Bishop Bull’s own last account of this matter, in answer 
to Gilbert Clerke, is as follows. i 

‘¢ The sum of my answer is this. Those Doctors of the 
<¢ Church who wrote before the rise of Arius’s heresy, as 
“oft as they reason thus, It was not God the Father but 
«the Son that appeared under the Old Testament, and 
‘‘ became incarnate in the fulness of time; the Father is 
“* infinite, and cannot be included in a place; is invisible, 
‘¢ and cannot be seen by any; they did not intend to deny 
“ the Son of God to be émmense and invisible, as well as 
“the Father, but only signified barely.that both all those 
¢ appearances of God, and even the incarnation itself, had 
“ relation to the economy which the Son of God had taken - 

™ @ See Bull. D, FED 26g ud 
ys a 
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“upon him; which economy could no way suit with the 
** Father because of his having no principle from whence 
“he is, nor deriving his authority from any besides him- 
“self. That this was the certain intent and opinion of 
“those ancients, I have made appear upon these two 
“accounts. 1. Because, upon other occasions, they in 
“many places all confess God the Son to be, as well as 
** the Father, in his own nature, ¢mmense, omnipresent, and 
“ invisible. 2. And again, because some of them do them- 
“selves expressly interpret these their sayings of the 3, 
** economy. What therefore has Mr. Clerke to say to 3 
“ this €?”” : 

The short of the matter then is, that it did not suit 
with the Father to act a ministerial part, or to be sub- 
ject to any, (as Bp. Bull expresses it elsewhere, meaning 
the same thing,) because he is from none, and therefore 
sent from none; lest it should be inverting the erder of 
the Persons. 

To this you object, (p. 139.) « the impossibility of the 
“* Father’s being a visible messenger is not founded upon 
‘“‘ his Paternity, but upon his absolute supremacy ; upon 
“his being subject to none, which is inseparable from his 
** being the unoriginate Author.” But why do you change 
the terms? Who ever said that it was absolutely or phy- 
sically impossible for the Father to act as the Son did? 
All that is said is, that he could jnot do it suitably, as not 
being consistent with that priority of order which as Fa- 
ther he is possessed of. And it is ridiculous of you to 
found his being subject to none upon his being subject to 
none, which is idem per idem. But his being subject to 
none, that is, his never acting a ministerial part, is found- 
ed upon this, that he is Father, first Person, Head, from 
whom every thing descends; which order would be in- 
verted, if the Son were to be at the head, and the Father 
minister to him. Such ministration therefore is a contra- 
diction to his Paternity, but to nothing else. 


© Bull. Op. Posth. p. 972, &c. 


VOL. Ill. i}, 
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You add, “ Nor do the primitive writers ever lay the 
<¢ stress of this argument upon the relation of Paternity, 
«‘ but upon the supremacy.” That is to say, they do not 
lay it upon the Paternity, but upon the Paternity : for 
yin age supremacy of order, which he is pos- 
sesse as Father, and no otherwise, is laying it, I 
think, upon the Paternity. And when you add, (p- 140.) 
that the Fathers, in ascribing omnipresence to the Son, did 
not intend thereby “ to infer any equality of supreme in- 
<< dependent authority ;” you only show how much you. 
are at a loss to make any thing like an answer to Bp- 
Bull’s solution of the main difficulty. For so long as the 
Son’s omnipresence is secured, (which seemed most to be 
affected by that argument,) the rest is all taken off at 
once, by allowing a supremacy of order, or, if you will, a 
paternal authority ; which comes to the same, and is no 
way inconsistent with the Son’s equality, either of nature 
or dominion. 4 

Your quotation out of Clemens, in these words, (“ This 
«is the greatest excellency of the Son, that he orders all 
<¢ things according to the will of the Father,”’) is contrived, 
as your custom is, in a way very proper for the deception 
of a thoughtless or ignorant reader. Who would not 
imagine from the words, as you cite them, that the high- 
est honour of the Son is only to be obedient, and to serve ? 
The reader will be surprised to find how very different 
the thought is from what Clemens is there upon. His 
words run thus: 

“The most perfect, most holy, most lordly, most 
<“ princely, most kingly, and most beneficent, is the nature 
< of the Son, which is most intimately allied to the alone 
“«‘ Almighty. This is that greatest excellency which orders 
“ all things according to the will of the Father, and steers 
“ the universe in the best. manner, and worketh all things 
“< by his indefatigable unexhausted power, 8c.” 
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Does not the reader see, by this time, what a cheat you 
would have put upon him, under the name of Clemens ? 
I mention not, that the Greek will not bear your con- 
struction: or if it would, the whole context. erves to 
discover your fraud init, But perhaps you didnot look 
into the author. 


A. D. 181. THroruitus. 


Theophilus, in his little piece, afforded me but one text, 
(Gen. iii. 8, 9.) where God the Son is (according to him) 
twice styled “ the Lord God ;” that is, as I understand it, 
the one true God, the Creator of man, (Kvpios 6 Osdc,) 
God absolutely so called, the Jehovah. ' 

You cite (p. 142.) a passage of Theophilus, which you 
say (according to your usual style) is “ directly contrary 
“to what I refer to him for.” I humbly conceive not. 
But let us see: Theophilus argues after the same way 
with other ancients; that the Lord God there spoken of 
could not be the Father; who never appears because never 
sent, and is never sent because he has no Father to send 
him: which is the sum of what all the ancients thought 
in that matter. The Father was not to be in a place, even 
by visible symbols ; which yet the Son might be, because 
a Son. 

You observe that Theophilus speaks of the Father, not 
under the character of Father of Christ, but as being 6 @si 
xal Tlarije trav daw, the God and Father of ali things. 
Right; because he was talking to'a Pagan; to whom 
therefore he adapted his style, calling the Father by such 
a name as Pagans gave to their “‘ supreme Father of gods 
‘and men.” So Justin Martyr, in his Apology, written 
to the Pagans, gives the Father that title; but in his Dia- 
logue he generally gives him another, more proper to the 
Jews, because he had then to deal with Jews: and it 
would not have been proper to give him the name of 


airn h wryisn bacon, 1 ra raven dierdooeres xard 7d SAnpe rod warps, xu. 
76 why dese cluriver, cxapare, nob avoderm Suvdpes woven tpyeCoutn, &c. Clem. 
Strom, vii. sect. 2. p. 831, 
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Father, in the Christian sense, while disputing against 
those who would not yet own him a Father in that sense; 
for it would have been begging the questions. You have 
‘therefore drawn strange consequences from an imagina- 
tion your own, which never entered into the head of 
Theophilus. 

But you observe farther, that the Son (according to 
Theophilus) “ assumed the Person (not of the Father 
« merely, but) of (ro Oz0d,) God absolutely.” That is 
again not of the Father, but of the Father: for it is the 
Father he means, the Person of the Father, by rod ©:04, 
the same whom he had just before called the “ Father 
‘¢ and God of the universe,”’ in compliance with the Pagan 
style. And what cuts off all your criticisms at once, 
Theophilus observes there, that the Son being God has 
God’s Son, appeared to Adam: as much as to say, that if 
the Son had not been God, he could not pretend to assert, 
that he was the Person styled in Genesis, Kigios 6 Oc%<, 
the Lord God. But being really God, as God’s Son, there 
was nothing in that title but what very well suited his 
Person; and so it was right to interpret Gen. iii. 8. of 
him. This is evidently the train and course of Theophi- 
lus’s thoughts in that place; gradually to introduce Au- 
tolychus to admit God’s Son ; and therewith the Christian . 
religion. This may farther show, that when Theophilus 
speaks of the Logos’s assuming the “ Person of God,” he 
means this, and only this; that he acted in the charactet 
and capacity of the eternal God: which he might very well 
do, being himself very God, as well as that other Person, 
his Father, called ‘« God and Father of the universe :”’ and 
it was under this very character he appeared to Adam as 
his Creator, that is, as ** God and Father of all things 5” 
which ds not a stronger expression than Kdpios 6 eds, the 
Lord God applied to him by Theophilus. I shall only add, 


8 See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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that Theophilus certainly never intended to assert two 
Lord Gods, as your hypothesis requires, but one only, 
the Father with the Logos: and so all concludes in one 
God supreme ; agreeably tomy principles. 


A. D. 187.. IREnz&us. 


My argument from Irenzeus runs thus: “ Jehovah that 
*¢ rained upon Sodom,” (Gen. xix. 24.) God calling at the 
bush, and saying, “ I am the God of Abraham, &c.” (Exod. 
iil. 4, 6.) “* The mighty God” spoken of, Ps. 1. The God 
known in Judah, (Ps. Ixxvi. 1.) 6 Od absolutely ; ** God 
“* (6 ©20s) standing in the congregation,” (Ps. 1xxxii. 1.) 
“ The Jehovah reigning,” Ps. xcix. 1. The God and Je- 
hovah mentioned, Is. xii. 2. xxxv. 4. Joel iii. 16. Amos 
i, 2. God, who has none like him, Mich. vii. 18. «« God (6 
** @e0s) that came from Teman,” Hab. iii.3. He that is all 
this, is the ‘one God supreme.” But such is Christ, 
according to Irenzeus: therefore, &c. 

You. have little here but repetition of the same thread- 
bare things: that Christ «* was not the one supreme God,” 
that is, not the “ one supreme Father,” which you con- 
stantly confound with the other; that he ministered, 
which I do not dispute, for he died too; that “ he ful- 
s¢ filled the Father’s commands,” which I never ques- 
tioned ; that the Son is ‘ never called by Irenzus the one 
** God,” which I much question, and have proved to be 
false, though the point is not material ; that the Son “ re- 
“‘ ceived power to judge,” that is, from whom he re- 
ceived his essence. What force is there in these trite 
things? You add, (p. 141.) that Exod. iii. 4, 8. is applied 
by Irenzus to the “ Father only.” I know not where; but 


ni Theophilus speaking of woman being made from the rib of the man, re- 
presents it as an emblem of the divine Unity, in these words. — 

Ob piv GXAL nal Die rodre DixDh ro wusngioy ris wovapryias, ris xara viv Deby 
dwn D toincsy 6 Osos thy yuvaina aiTB, xed toovras of dv0 cis cdenn wiav. Theo- 
phil. p. 145. 7 

“¢ To signify the mystery of the Unity (or Monarchy) of God, he made 
“< for him a wife, (saying,) 4nd they two shall be one flesh. 
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I am sure that he applies verse the 8th to the Son thrice. 
And if he has any where applied it to the Father also, the 
reason may be, that since both are the same God, the 
application may be proper to either; which may be like- 
wise answer sufficient to what you observe of Exod. il. 
14, 15. As to what you have farther, p. 142, I refer to 
what hath been said under a former article, to prove that 
Father and Son are (according to Ireneus) both together 
one God. 


A.D. 192. CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. 


My argument from Clemens is to this effect : 

He who is “ Jehovah,” “ Almighty God,” (Gen. xvii. 
I, 2.) “ Lord God of Abraham,” (Gen. xxviii. 13.) “God 
“ of Bethel,” 6 @eic, (Gen. xxxi. 13.) and * Lord God,” 
(Exod. xx. 2.) is the “ one God supreme.’ But such is 
Christ, according to Clemens: therefore, &c. 

Here you tell me (p. 144.) of the Pedagogue being a 
“< juvenile” piece, (which is more than you know'|,) or if it 
be, it is of never the less authority, if not contradicted by 
his riper thoughts, as it is not. You refer to what you 
had said above; and I refer to what I have said in answer 
above. But you farther take me to task for what I had 
said in my Defence, vol. i. p. 25. that Christ spoke the 
words, “I am the Lord thy God,” Exod. xx. 2. in his 
own Person, according to Clemens™.» This observation, 
which, it seems, tenderly affects you, you call absurd”’and 
“ perfectly ridiculous.’’ It is easy to give hard names; let 
us hear your arguments. All you have to plead is this, that 


ee Loquente Filio ad Moysem Descendi, inquit, eripere populum hune. 
Ipse enim est qui descendit, &c. Iren. p. 180. 

Nescientes eum qui figura loquutus est humana ad Abraham, et iterum ad 
Moysem, dicentem, Videns vidi verationem, &c. Hee enim*Filius, qui est 
Verbum Dei, ab initio prestruebat, p. 236. 

Ipse est qui dicit Moysi, Videns vidi, &c. ab initio assuetus Verbum Dei 
ascendere et descendere, p. 241. 

1 See Grabe’s Instances of Defects, p. 10. 

m Tlwday dn Oray Ayn ue rod Dis xpocwas, tavrdv duoroysl taduywyov “Eya 
Kbgus 6 Otds o8, 6 thuyayay os tx yas Aiytarrou. Clem. p. 131. 
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“* Christ is there observed to speak in his own Person, not 
“in opposition to his being the representative of the Per- 
“son of the Father, but in opposition to his being else- 
“where spoken of in the third Person.” Now, I grant it 
was not intended in opposition to an opinion which no 
body at that time was wild enough to hold: but while he 
is aiming at another thing, he might accidentally drop a 
sentence which quite overthrows that opinion; which is 
the truth of the case. For what can be plainer than the 
words, dic id/e apoodme,in his own Person, and éaurdv 6u020- 
‘ysl, he professes himself to be waidwywyiv, the Leader 
forth, because of his saying, “I am the Lord thy God, 
“ who led forth thee out of the land of Egypt?” I. ans- 
late leader forth, to make the English answer, as the oa, 
wauywydy and éEayeydy do. Is there any sense in what 
Clemens says, if the Person there speaking was the Per- 
son of the Father, or any other Person but the Son? But 
you was to say something to amuse, and was to fill up 
the rest with hard words. The opposition you have took 
notice of, does not at all alter the case. For whether the 
Scripture speaks of the Son in the third, or he of himself 
in the first Person, it is still the Person of Christ. 


A. D. 206. TERTULLIAN. 


My argument from Tertullian stands thus: 

“The Lord God” mentioned, Gen. iii. 8, 9. Jehovah ap- 
pearing to Abraham, Gen. xviii. 1, 13. and xix. 24. The 
“ God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” Exod. iii. 4, 6. The 
«© T AM,” Exod. iii. 14. The God spoken of, Is. xxxv. 4. 
«‘ The God, besides whom there is no God,” (Is. xlv. 
14, 15.) he is the “ one true God supreme.” But this is 
Christ, according to Tertullian: therefore, &c. 

You have here (p. 145.) two or three little cavils, which 
I have answered above. You next tell me that Tertullian 
always “ declares Christ to have appeared, not in his own 
** name, Jut in the name of the one supreme God.” But 
where does Tertullian say that he appeared not, or con- 
versed not in his own name ? He says indeed in the Father’s 
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name, but in his own name too, the name and nature of 
either being common to both. He took no name but 
what he had a right to: nor said any thing of himself 
but what was true of himself. And therefore he never 
said I am the Father, though he often said I am God, or 
Lord, or Almighty: which deserves your special notice. 
I allow that he acted in the Father’s name, coming with 
all the authority of the Godhead, common to both, un- 
originately i in the Father, derivatively in the Son. This is 
coming in the Father’s name, and with his authority, to 
exhibit in and through himself all the majesty and dignity 
and perfections of the Godhead: being himself a full, per- 
fect, and adequate transcript or image of all that the Fa- 
ther is. 

You would have it thought that the Father was “ ab- 
“ solutely invisible” (according to Tertullian) ‘‘ on ac- 
“© count of his supreme majesty, but the Son visible, as a 
“‘ comprehensible part;’’ and yet you very well know, 
that Tertullian did not allow even the Son to be visible in 
his divine nature °, but only by visible symbols voluntarily 
chosen. And all the peculiar majesty of the Father lay 
only in this, that he was not to be visible in any way at 
all; because he was not to minister or to be incarnate. 
But will you persist in offering the most palpable abuses 
upon your readers? ; 


A.D. 240. Hippo.tytTus. 
Hippolytus I had cited for one text only, his applying 


1 Omnia, inquit, Patris mea sunt: cur non et nomina? Tertuil. contr. 
Prax. cap. 17. See my Defence, vol.i. p. 31, &c. Pale on fis 

° Dicimus enim et Filium suo nomine eatenus invisibilem, qua Sermo et 
Spiritus Dei: ex substantie conditione, jam nunc, et qua Deus, et Sermo, 
et Spiritus. Visibilem autem fuisse ante carnem eo modo quo dicit, &c. Ter- 
tull. contr. Prax. cap. 14. 

<¢ For we say that the Son also, in his own Person, was invisible, so far as 
“* he was the Word, and Spirit of Ged: and he is so also amp as God, and 
* the Word, and Spirit: the condition (or quality) of his substance requiring 
‘< it. But he was visible before his incarnation, in such a way as hes says,” ”” &c. 

Vid. Bull. D. F. p. 88. Nourrii App. vol. ii. p. 1310. 


h 
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the words “ that stretcheth out the heavens like a cur- 
** tain” (Is. x]. 22.) to Christ. Whoever looks into that 
chapter, will see that the Person of whom those words 
were spoken is described all the way in characters pe- 
culiar to the one true God. That Person therefore being 
Christ, according to Hippolytus, the cc uence is evi- 
dent. You have little to say in answer, but what has 
been abundantly replied to or obviated before. So I 
pass on. ms 


A. D. 237—244. ORIGEN. 


I cited Origen but for two texts, Exod. iii. 4, 6. Psal..xxiv. 
8, 10. According to him therefore Christ is “ God of Abra- 
“ham, Isaac, and Jacob;”’ “Jehovah,”’and “King of glory.” 
** You see not,” it seems, “ how this proves that Origen 
“thought Christ to be the one supreme God.” It either 
proves that, or else that Origen thought there were two 
Gods of Abraham, two Lords of hosts: which'yet Origen, . 
as we have before seen, absolutely denies. So much for 
Origen. : 


A.D. 256. Cyprian. 


My argument from Cyprian runs thus: 
He that is «‘ God of Bethel,” Gen. xxxv. 1. “ The Lord 
s strong and mighty,” “ Lord of hosts,”’ Psal. xxiv. 8,.10. 
He that said “1am God,” (Psal. xlvi. 10.) and whois called 
«‘mighty God,’’and “our God,” Psal.1.1,3. The Godarising, 
Psal. Ixviii. 1. “ God standing in the congregation,” Psal. 
Ixxxii. 1. “ The God beside whom there is none else,” Is. xlv. 
14,15. He that said, “1am God, and not man,” Hos. xi. 9. 
_ The Jehovah spoken of, Zech. x. 12. “* The God in compa- 
_ yison of whom none other shall be accounted of,’’ Baruch 
ili. 35. He that is all this, is the “¢ one true God supreme.” 
But such is Christ, according to Cyprian: therefore, &c. 
In answer hereto you tell me (p. 146.) that “* Cyprian 
<‘ has not one word to my purpose.” But let the reader 
judge as he finds, and not give too hasty credit to your 
blunt sayings. You tell me of Cyprian’s styling the Fa- 
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ther “the one God, who is Lord of all, of unequalled 
‘© majesty and power:” but you have not shown that this 
was said in opposition to, or exclusive of, God the Son. 
Nay, it is certain it was not, because Cyprian, in his 
application of the texts above cited to Christ, has really 
said as high and as great things of him. What can run 
higher than that of Baruch? ‘ This is our God, and there 
«¢ shall none other be accounted of in comparison of him.” 
You have nothing farther to say, but that “ Christ” (7. e. 
during his humiliation here on earth) ‘ called the Father 
“his Lord and God,” by him “ prayed to be glorified,” 
and. the like. Sure you do not expect an answer, as often 
as you bring up those poor things. 


A. D. 270. ANTIOCHIAN Fathers. 


The texts which these Fathers apply to Christ are 
Gen. xviii. 1, 13. Gen. xxxi. 13. Exod. iil. », Isa. XXxXv. 
4. xlv. 14, 15. Hos. xi. 9. J 

The argument from them will be much ni same as 
that of others before recited. You plead, that.‘¢ these 

“‘ Bishops are so far from declaring the Son to be the one 
“* supreme God, that they expressly, on the contrary, say, 
“* that he fulfilled the will of the Father in the creation of 
“all things.” Wonderful! So far from declaring it, that 
they say nothing but what is very consistent with it, or 
what serves to confirm it. For what is there contrary in 
his ‘ fulfilling the will of the Father in the creation?” Or 
what creature could ever be able to execute so high a 
charge4? But here again you discover what it is you 
rely on; not Scripture or Fathers, but two or three fancies 
of your own, among which this is one: that the doctrine © 


- of the Unity, as held by the Church, is not consistent 


with a distinction of Persons, order, and offices. Might 
you not therefore better plainly own to the world that 
there lies all the difficulty, rather than amuse them with 


P Labbé, tom. i. p. 845. 
4 See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 43, &c. 
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Scripture and Fathers, only to draw such premises as are 
readily granted; at least by me, who dispute only your 
conclusion? You repeat some things about the alsurdity 
of the Father’s appearing, the Son’s being an angel, and 
the like; which have been before answered, and need not 
any farther notice. a 


A. D. 257. NovaTian. 


This author, according to order of time, should have 
come in before: but I was willing to postpone him, as 
you had done; because I take him to be somewhat parti- | 
cular, and therefore of distinct consideration; as before 
hinted. 

My argument from this writer will stand thus : 

The Jehovah appearing to Abraham, (Gen. xviii.) and 
- raining upon Sodom, (Gen. xix.) The God speaking to 
Abraham, (Gen. xxi.) “ The God of Bethel,”’ (Gen. xxxi.) 
*¢ The God standing in the congregation,” (Ps.1xxxii.) The 
God mentioned, Is. xxxv. 4. The Jehovah from Zion, (Joel 
iii. Am.i.) He is the “one true God.” But such is Christ, 
according to Novatian: therefore, &c. 

I have intimated my doubts of Novatian before, as to 
his way of solving the Unity: in which he appears to be 
various, and not very consistent with his own principles ; 
though orthodox in the main, as to the Son’s essential 
divinity. The Sabellian abuse of the phrase one God, 1 
suppose, might make him the more scrupulous. I have 
sometimes wondered at it, considering the known princi- 
ples of that age, appearing in the authors above men- 
tioned. But he was none of the most judicious, nor with- 
out his singularities; as is plain from the schism begun 
by him. I shall now see what you have to say to this 
writer. You bring up (p. 148.) the whole pretence of 
God the Father being “‘immense,” and “ contained in no 
“‘ place,’’ whereas the Son might be contained, &c. A 
general answer has been already given to this out of 
Bishop Bull; which answer is so full and certain, that 
you know not how to gainsay it. The meaning of the 
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Fathers was no more than this, that God the Father never 
appeared in a place, no, not by visible symbols, which yet 
the Son did: and it was by such visible symbols only, 
that the Son was contained in a place, and not in his 
divine nature. Novatian himself is a proof of this matter ; 
for he expressly asserts the omnipresence or immensity of 
God the Sont. Your other objection is, that Novatian 
speaks. of the Son as being subditus, subject to the Father ; 
which is meant only of the Son’s ministering to the Fa- 
ther by voluntary condescension, according to the economy 
entered into from the creation: so that this is far from prov- 
ing the subjection which you are aiming at, viz. a natural 
and necessary subjection of a precarious being to his God 
and Creator. Novatian would have abhorred the thought. 
He reserves to the Father solely and exclusively the title 
of the one God, on account of his supremacy of order and 
office, (which I think a false way of speaking,) at the 
same time allowing the Son to be of the same nature and 
substance ; which is plainly making the Son God supreme, 
and God in the sérict sense, according to just propriety of 
speech. In words then, he may seem in some measure to 
agree with you: but in reality, he agrees more with me; 
differing only loquendi modo, or citra mysterit substan- 
iam, from the Catholic doctrine, as Petavius himself con- 
fesses of him. Pref. in T. il. c. 5. 


A. D. 318. LACTANTIUS. 


There are only three texts cited from this author: 
Isa. xliv. 6. xlv. 14,15. Baruch ili. 35. But they are 
wonderful strong and expressive, “I am the first, and I 
« am the last; and besides me there is no God:” this he 
understands of the Father and Son together. “ Surely 


¥ Si homo tantummodo Christus, quomodo adest ubique invocatus; cum 
hec hominis natura non sit, sed Dei, ut adesse omni loco possit? ovat. 
cap. 14. 

“If Christ be only a man, how comes he to be present as invoked every 
‘¢ where; when it is not the nature of man, but of God, to be present to all 
“* places ?”” ‘ 
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“* God is in thee; and there is not another God besides 
“* thee,” (so he expresses it in his Epitome :) this he un- 
derstands of Christ; and the other text, out of Baruch, is 
as full and strong. One thing is evident, that Lactantius 
never dreamed of that strict force of exclusive terms, 
which you are used to insist upon. For if he had, he 
must have excluded the Father himself from being God, 
in virtue of the text of Baruch. 


You have nothing of moment to say to Lactantius’s 
citations, which are directly opposite to your principles : 
but with your usual air, when you are entirely at a loss, 
you would seem to contemn what you cannot answer. 
All you can pretend is, that Lactantius styles the Fa- 
ther Deus summust, God supreme: and yet it is certain 
that he supposes the Son to have the same nature and 
substance with the Father, and to be one God with him; 


* Unum esse Deum tam Patrem quam Filium, Esaias in illo exemplo 
quod superius posuimus, ostendit cum diceret: Adorubunt te, et te depreca- 
buntur, quoniam in te Deus est, et non est alius preter te. Lact. Inst. lib. 
iv. cap. 29. Epitom. cap. 44. 

Sed et alio loco similiter ait. Sic divit Deus rex Israel, et qui eruit eum 
Deus eternus: Ego primus et ego novissimus, et preter me non est Deus. 
Cum duas personas proposuisset Dei regis, id est Christi, et Dei Patris 
ad utramque personam referens, intulit, et preter me non est Deus, cum 
posset dicere preter nos: sed fas non erat plurali numero separationem tante 
necessitudinis fieri. Lib. iv. cap. 29. 

Item Jeremias. Hie Deus noster est et non deputabitur alius absque illo, 
&e. Lactant. Epit. cap. xliy. p. 116. 

t Unus est enim solus liber Deus, summns, carens origine; quia ipse est 
origo rerum, et in eo simul et Filius e¢ omnia continentur. Quapropter cum 
mens et yoluntas alterius in altero sit; vel potius in utroque una, merito 
unus Deus uterque appellatur: quia quicquid est in Patre-ad Filium trans- 
fluit, et quicquid est in Filio a Patre descendit. Lact. Inst. lib. iv. cap. 29. 

The words et omnia here seem to come in very strangely. Lactantius 
must think the omnia to be contained in the Father much otherwise than the 
Son is: else how should he prove the Son one God with the Father, without 
proving the same of every thing else, as well as of him, by the same argu- 
ment? Qu. Whether rerum and omnia may not be understood of things #i- 
wine? all that is divine or adorable in such a sense as Tertullian speaks: 

Unus omnia, dum ex uno omnia, per substantiz scilicet unitatem. 

Here omnia-stands only for the divine Persons, Arnobius says, In hoe 
omne quod colendum est colimus. 
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which.is what I call making the Son God supreme : and 
the author cannot be more plainly opposite to my princi- 
ples in the former part, than he is to. yours.in the latter. 
If the parts are not reconcileable, his evidence is null, and 
of no account on either side. But I conceive, the author 
may he reconciled by a candid construction of Deus swm- 
mus ; either considered as opposed only to Pagan deities, 
or as being an inaccurate expression for summus Pater, 
the supreme Father, by which the author himself inter- 
prets it, and meaning no more than that he is supreme in 


order or office; which I allow. See Le Nourry, Apparat. 
vol, li. p. 353. 


A. D. 335. EusEpius. 


» What you were deficient with respect to Lactantius, 
you endeavour to make up in regard to Eusebius. Here 
you insult unmercifully : a plain sign that your forbearing 
to do the like upon other wriéers, is not owing to your 
civility or modesty, but to something else. The ¢ learned 
‘* world’? must be called in, and stand ** amazed’’ at my 
<< presumption :’’ as if none of the learned world had ever 
taken Eusebius to have any thing orthodox upon the 
Trinity. I gave a caution in my Defence, vol. i. p. 23. 
note™, in regard to Eusebius: and it so stood in 
three editions before you published your piece. This 
was on purpose to intimate, that I did not pretend to 
claim Eusebius as entirely on my side; but only so far. 
And with the like moderation I have always spoke of 
Eusebius, in my Sermons, and elsewhere, because I would 
not deceive my reader, nor be confident where a point is 
disputable. Learned men know how both ancients and 
moderns have differed in their opinions of this man. Hi- 
lary, Jerome, Photius, two Nicephoruses, the second Coun- 
cil of Nice, Baronius, Perron, Petavius, Noris, Sandius, 
Le Clerc, and others, and at length Montfaucon, have 
charged him with Arianism: on the other hand, Socrates, 
Theodorit, Gelasius Cyzicenus, Camerarius, Chamier, 
Calovius, Peter du Moulin, Florentinus, Valesius, Bull, 


a 
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Cave, Fabricius, defend, or at least excuse him. Atha- 
nasius * seems to have thought that he was once an Arian, 
but at length came over to the Catholic side. Epipha- 
nius says, he was too much inclined to the Arian way ; 
and the learned Pagi (as an ingenious gentlemanY, from 
whom I have borrowed part of this account, has ob- 
served) confesses he knows not what to make of him. Now, 
in such cases as these, however firmly persuaded a man 
may be, on this or that side; yet in pure modesty and 
deference to men of name and character in the learned 
world, one would speak with caution and reserve: and 
there cannot be a surer argument of a little mind, than to 
be insulting and confident on such occasions. After all, 
the main question is very little concerned in this other 
about Eusebius; who cannot justly be reckoned among 
the Ante-Nicene writers, (to whose indifferent judgment 
we appeal,) as living and writing after the time that Arius 
had broached his heresy, and raised a faction against the 
Church; to which Eusebius, by affinity and party, (and 
perhaps upon principle too,) appears to have leaned. He 
may however be a good evidence of what the Church 
taught, in those very points which he endeavoured, by a 
novel turn, or by some private constructions of his own, 
to warp from their ancient intendment and significancy. 
And though I cannot pretend to say that he comes en- 
tirely into that scheme which I defend, yet sure I am that 
he can never be reconciled, upon the whole, to yours. 

It would be tedious to run through all you have cited 
from him: it might fill a volume to discuss this single 
question about Eusebius. I shall content myself there- 
fore with a few strictures, just to abate your excessive 
confidence. I have admitted that Eusebius did (as some 
other very worthy men have also done) magnify the glory 
of unoriginateness rather too far; as if it were a distinct 


u Fabricius, Biblioth. Grec. vol. vi. p. 32. eid 
x Vid. Athanas. Ep. ad Afros, p. 896. 
y Mr. Thirlby, Answer to Mr. Whiston, p. 79. 
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perfection, and not a relation only, or mode of existence, 
as the Catholics taught: yet you will not find that Euse- 
bius denies the necessary existence or eternity of the Son ; 
however not after the Nicene Council. If you have a 
mind to gain Eusebius to your side, do not endeavour it 
by false reports and manifest untruths; lest the reader 
suspect you even in what you may justly plead from him. 
You scruple not to say, (p. 150.) as from Eusebius, that 
the Son is “ styled God and Lord on account of his hav- 
“‘ ing received all power and secur from the Father, 


“‘ and ministering to all his commands :”’ which, in effect, 


is making a Photinian or Samosatenian of him. He no 
where, that I know of, says any such thing: nor do the 
places you refer to prove any thing like it; unless saying 
that Christ is God, as being our Creator 2, be the same as. 
saying he is God on account of receiving authority, &c. 
Eusebius’s constant way of accounting for the Son’s be- 
ing God, is by resolving it into his being God’s Son, and 
his thereby copying out a perfect resemblance of the Fa- 
ther: and he makes him “ by nature great God>’”’ on 
that very account. In one place more besides that be- 
fore mentioned, he calls him God, as being our Creatar, or 
Maker‘: unless it be there meant of the Father; which 
if it be, it shows that Eusebius’s looking upon Christ as 
God because Creator, was no lessening consideration. The 
reader may well wonder, after this, what could move you 
to make so strange and false a representation of an au- 
thor. I may farther hint, that, according to Eusebius, 
the Son could not be God, if he were produced éf &x dvrwy, 


; a s 8 
= "Ore dt yeunray amdvray xadnyero ray OI wdrod ysyernutyur, as av coravrwy 
be 2 Bo Ture, xh nUeros xar dnusBoryos 





ryvinevre, 20) Dds, xo) dsoxorns, 
nas CuTHE, xed Buolreds avayoosiorro BY, Euseb. Eccl. Theol. hb. ii.  : 111. 

a Euseb. Dem. Evang. p. 146, 213, 227. 

Contra Mare. p. 7, 62, 68, 69, 72, 111, 123, 127. 

Comm. in Psalim. p. 534, 634. 

b duce méyas dy Seis, xed phyas ruyrcaves Pacireds, are movoyevhs Oy Tov Seod 
Aoyos. Huseb. in Psalm. p. 629. : 

© Kugus nav tori ws dovawy, xa) Ocde cs wacsns. Euseb. Com. in Psal. 
p. 645. 
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Srom nothing, or did not participate of the Father’s divi- 
nity’. How does this suit with your notion of his God- 
ship being owing to his receiving of authority? You next 
produce a passage where Eusebius is arguing that the 
Father, or God over all, could not have appeared, because 
it is “impious to say God was changed :’? and this you 
leave with your reader. You add another passage of like 
kind to it: “It can no way be said that the unbegotten 
‘and immutable essence of God supreme was changed 
“into the form of a man.” ‘This also you leave for any 
simple reader to imagine, that Christ, who took upon 
him human form, is not, according to Eusebius, of im- 
mutable essence, but subject to change. Yet Eusebius 
certainly meant no more than that it was not so suitable 
to the majesty of the first Person, (whom he calls indeed 
supreme God, in contradistinction to the Son,) to submit 
to take upon him any visible symbols, or to be incarnate. 
As to the nature and essence of the Son, he believed it to 
be absolutely immutable‘, and liable to no change, as well 
as the Father’s.. Wherefore though Eusebius does insist 
on the supremacy of the Father, more than other writers 
before him, (which might bring him under the suspicion 
of Arianizing,) this is in a manner all he can be said to 
agree with you in, being directly opposite to you in the. 
main points of your scheme. Such men as Dr, Cudworth, 
Bp. Fowler, and others amongst us, might perhaps have 
claimed Eusebius as théir own: you and your friends are 
quite of another stamp; though you are willing to seek 


4 Euseb. Eccl. Th. p. 69. See below, p. 149. . 

© Mivay adrds widuy didos oles 2 xed rore wae 7) warel av Bre perabarov 
Thy oiciay——oddt why odoiny trarxe & daudhs, &c. Euseb. Orat. Paneg. 
cap. xiy. p. 761. @ 

Lahwars esse ws kvDewmos &ddaingy & ry ruxkouy WDakev drowtvewv, dver~ 
Aeiwros dv nal dreearos ds Osts. Euseb. in Psal. p. 185. 

“* He performed all things by the man he had assumed ——— Continuing 
“© immaterial in himself, such as he had been before this, with the Father, 
*« without any change of his substance. _ Nor did he suffer any thing in re- 
** spect of his substance, being impassible, 

‘* Being found in fashion as a man, he might seem to undergo no small 
“« change, though unchangeable and unvariable as God.” 


VOL. Ill. L 
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some cover and countenance from the few things wherein 
they agreed with you. The next passage you cite (p. 152+) 
proves no more than that Eusebius strained the point of | 
the Father’s supremacy too high, in calling the Son a 
second Lord ; which second however was, in his opinion, 
in a manner infinitely higher and more excellent than your 
scheme makes him, by depriving him of necessary exist- 
ence, and reducing him thereby to a creature, which Eu- 
sebius declares against more than once. And though I 
will not undertake to clear Eusebius of Tritheism, or Di- 
theism; yet it appears plainly enough to me, that he 
was very far from Arianism; at least, after the Nicene 
Council. 

As to the next text, about which I appeal, you pretend 
that Eusebius is expressly against me. Why? Because 
he says that the Son is not @ tn) wévrwy, that is, he is not 
the supreme Father : which is all you could make of many 
the like places in Eusebius; were there not others still 
stronger elsewhere. I could show you where Eusebius 
styles the Son @sd¢ ray drwvt, and 6 Osds tay Awvs, and 
might translate supreme God, as you do 6 em) advrav, Were 
there nothing else to be considered in this matter. But I 
will not deceive my readers. Nor is there any such pe- 
culiar force in the words 6 én) @évrav @zis, that Eusebius 
might not, as well as the Phrygian martyrs, apply them 
to the Son. But I attend to the sense, not to the phrase. 
To proceed : 

You grow bolder in your next page, (154,) pretending 
to tell me, from a passage in Eusebius, that “ the ancient 
«© Church worshipped Christ, not as being the one su- 
“¢ preme God, but to the glory of the Father who dwelt 
“in him, and from whom, says Eusebius, he received the 
** honour of being worshipped as God.” 

f Euseb. contr. Marc. p. 67, 70: 

s Euseb. Dem. Evang. p. 11. 

h Tdy tal advrav Gedy aoiedy taiCoopives. .Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. viii. 
cap. 11. 

‘0 inl arduous, 2 did warty, £ ty wow ogwptvos re 2 aban, barveropeucmevos 


rod Seo Abyos. Hused. Orat. Panegyr. cap. i. p. 719. 
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The reader will easily see the drift and purport of these 
rash words ; for which you have not one syllable of proof. 
Whatever may be thought of Eusebius, the ancient Church 
stands perfectly clear; as shall be shown in due time and 
place. As to your cavil upon the words of Eusebius, 
(Ecel. Hist. lib. i. cap. 3.) I refer to Valesius’s Notes for 
an answer. Nothing more certain, than that Eusebius 
ordinarily founds the worship of the Son upon his being 
naturally Son of God, or very Godi. If he contradicts 
this in his comment on Isa. xly. 15. he is the less to 
be regarded, as being inconsistent: and it is one great 
prejudice against the notion, that among fifteen Christian 
writers who have considered and quoted that textk, he is 
the only one that ever drew so wild a consequence from 
it. But the truth is, Eusebius never had a thought of 
what your words insinuate of him. Let him but explain 
himself, and all will be very right. It depends upon Eu- 

-sebius’s notion of the Father’s inhabitation; which he 
fully lays open in another place!: where he tells us, that 
the Father in the generation of the Son:communicated of 
his fulness, the fulness of his Godhead, without division 
or separation ; and it is in this respect that in him “ dwell- 
** eth all the fulness of the Godhead :’’ so that the wor- 
shipping of Christ as having the Father dwelling in him, 
comes to the same with worshipping him as being God of 
God, eternally begotten ™ of the Father; which is Eu-’ 


i Ola rod xadorx Seed waida yricw, 2 uirieny aeooxuvsicdas. Euseb. Eccl. 

Fist. lib. x. p. 468. 
jid. Eccl. Theolog. p. 69, 111. 

k Hippolytus contr. Noét. cap. iv. p. 8. Cyprian. adv. Jud. lib. ii. cap. 6. 
Tertullian. contr. Prax. cap. 13. Patres Antiocheni, p. 845. Lactantius Epit. 
et Institut. Hilarius, p- 849. Cyrilli Catech. p. 156. Athanasius, p. 491, 686. 
Hieronymus in loc. Epiphanius, vol. i. p. 486. Ambros. de Fid. lib. i. cap. 2. 
Marius Victorin. lib. i. p. 261. Gregor. Nazianz. p. 733. Zeno Veronens. de 
Natiy, Christi, 1250. ei 
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sebius’s doctrine. And thus Eusebius agrees well with 
Hilary", and other Catholic Fathers. 

You go in triumph (p. 155.) in the most extraordinary 
manner, imputing to me whatever ‘first comes into your 
head. All I was to prove from Eusebius was, that the 
texts there cited were applied to Christ; “ determining 
«“ nothing of his other principles,” as I expressly noted 
in p. 23, vol.i. Yet neither you, nor any man else, 
can ever clear Eusebius of the charge of Polytheism 
and self-contradiction, if, notwithstanding the applying 
these texts to Christ, he did not think him the one true 
God. And if he had learned of the Arians a novel way 
of eluding an argument which the Catholics before him 
knew nothing of, nor ever used; he is still a witness of 
the Church’s application of those texts, (which is what I 
cited him for,) though it be against his own principles. 
But I am not yet satisfied that Eusebius differed in any 
main doctrine, except it were in the manner of expressing 
the Unity; still believing the essential divinity of God 
the Son. You cite Montfaucon as charging Eusebius 
with Arianism; at the same time telling us, that he erro- 
neously calls it Arianism. But if that learned man did 
not know what Arianism is, he might more easily mistake 
in determining of Eusebius’s doctrine; which is a much 
more intricate business. The truth is, that learned and 
judicious man understood very well what Arianism is, 
and is guilty of no error in that respect: but as to his 
judgment of Eusebius, it is not so entirely to be depended 
on. After he has given us a sketch of Eusebius’s doc- 
trine, as being Arian, he does not yet pretend to reconcile 
all Eusebius’s doctrine to that scheme, to make him, in 
the whole, a consistent writer: but he still seems to sus- 
pect that he may be found various and repugnant; which 
at last is rather making him a neutral, than clear for any 

» Deus enim in eo est: et in quo est Deus, Deus est. Non enim Deus in 


diverse atque aliens a se nature habitaculo est, sed in suo, atque ex se 


genito manet, Deus in Deo, quia ex Deo Deus est. Hilar. de Trin. Vib. v. 
cap. 40. p. 851. uy a 
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side. Nor do I think it would be difficult to acquit 
Eusebius of the charge of Arianism, at least from the 
time of the Nicene Council. 

It is plain enough that he does not ordinarily (for I 
must except a passage before cited) make Father and Son 
ene principle, or one God ; upon which chiefly Montfaucon 
founds his charge of Arianism. He did not consider that 
a man might assert the eternity and necessary existence of 
the Son, and yet throw the supremacy and Unity of God- 
head upon the Father alone, as self-existent and God in a 
higher sense; which others have done besides Eusebius ; 
though, I think, not very judiciously or consistently. 
Montfaucon takes too much advantage of Eusebius’s De- 
monstratio Evangelica, or other pieces, wrote before the 
Council of Nice, and contradicted or corrected in several 
points afterwards by the same Eusebius. I will give two 
or three examples. In his Demonstratio, he makes the 
Son to be Syuispynza?. In his dispute with Marcellus he 
plainly retracts and contradicts it9. In his Demonstratiot, 
he pretends that nothing can be properly said to be é &x 
évrwy, without doubt to gratify the Arians, that they might 
in a certain sense deny the Son to be é§ 8x dvrayv. But in 
his piece against Marcellus, he asserts plainly that crea- 
tures are é§ &x dvrwvS, meaning that they come from non- 
existence into existence, (which is the true signification of 
the phrase,) at the same time denying that the Son is é 
1} évros, in the same sense of the phraset. Wherefore the 


° Quod si in his Eusebius secum pugnare deprehenditur ; id sane proprium 
erroris est, ut consistere non valeat, sibique ipsi adversetur. Prelim. in 
Euseb. p. 28. 

P Tédetoy versie Snustoynua. Demonstr. lib. iv. cap. 2. 

1 TS D8 iE abrod Pivros ule obx ay dnussoyos AtySein. Huseb. contr. Mare. 
p- 68. 

® Myxter ebroyms Gover dsiv t ax avrwy elven +) ray ovrwy. Huseb. Dem. lib. iv. 
cap. i. p. 145. 

s Euseb. contr. Marcel. p. 68, 150, 152, 166. 

t Thid. p. 67, 68, 69, 150. 
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learned Mountfaucon does not do justice to Eusebius, 
when he imputes to him the opinion of the Arians, that 
the Son passed from non-existence to existence : for Eu- 
sebius plainly denies the Son to be é& ra py ovtos, in the 
same sense that he affirms it of creatures; and therefore 
must deny his passing: out of non-existence to existence, 
unless he were the greatest prevaricator and sbuffler ima- 
ginable. If it be said that he intended that creatures 
were not made owt of any thing preexisting, he must 
then affirm that the Son was out of something preewist- 
ing: and then let any man tell me what he could 
mean by it; except it were that he eaisted before his 
generation, having been eternally in and with the F; ather ; 
of the same homogeneous divine substance that the Fa- 
ther is. But my persuasion is, that Eusebius believed 
eternal generation; and if so, it is plain enough what he 
meant by denying the Son to be 2x wy dvros.' It does not 
appear to me that Eusebius denied the Son to be aiesos, 
though I know Montfaucon charges him with it; and 
there are more passages than one ¥ that say something: 
very like it. ‘Eusebius was very earnest in his charge 
against Marcellus, and was ready to put any the most 
invidious construction upon his words. As often there- 
fore as Marcellus had made the Son éidso;, Eusebius con- 
strues it ayévvytos, that he might reduce him to an ab- 
surdity; and believing perhaps that deo and ayévvyros, 
upon Marcellus’s hypothesis, went together and resolved 
into one. In this sense only I conceive Eusebius to have 
denied the Son to be didi. And if any one narrowly 


examines the passages, he may find good reason to believe 
that this is real fact. 
Seds, endly ely ixixowwvay cH rod wareds Sedrnci, ros Dt Animes xTicpuct, nay 
a 2% bx dvrwy dxrisn, waguburrousves. Eccl. Theol. lib.i. cap. 10. 

“¢ They that admit two Hypostases, one unbegotten and the other created 
«« from nothing, do indeed make one God; but in their scheme, the Son will 
““be uo Son, nor only-begotten, no, nor Lord, nor God; haying no com- 


‘© munion of the Father’s Godhead, but being likened to the rest of the crea~ 
“* tures, as haying existed from nothing.” 
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It may be questioned whether ever Marcellus asserted 
the Son to be dyéwyros. But Eusebius charged it upon 
him as a consequence of his hypothesis; and laid hold of 
aidios as implying it, and meaning as much with Marcellus, 
who denied any antemundane generation. But to return. 
To show me how low an opinion Eusebius had of God 
the Son, you quote part of his comment on Psalm cix. 
(which I cannot find there,) intimating, that ‘by the 
“laws of nature the father of every son is his lord;”’ 
and therefore God the Father is Lord and God of the 
Son. Admitting this rule, I suppose by the same laws of 
nature, every Son is of the same nature with his Father, 
and as such equal ; and so let the similitude serve equally, 
if you please, for both. But since you produce one testi- 
mony, as you say, from that book, (from Eusebius on the 
Psalms,) give me leave,-in my turn, to produce some few 
of a very contrary strain to. what you would wish. 

1. I shall first remind you of Eusebius’s accounting 
for Christ’s praying, praying as man for things which 
himself could bestow, or dispose of as God*. This seems 
to run cross to ¢wo of your principles. One of which is, 
that Christ being a subject is to refer all grants entirely to 
his Sovereign: the other is, that the speaking of Christ 
in fwo distinct capacities, in the manner Eusebius does, 
you would call absurd, (as in p. 233.) as if part of Christ 
prayed, and another part did not pray; which is your 
profane way of ridiculing a distinction universally made 
use of by the primitive churches, and held sacred amongst 
them. 

2. I must next observe to you, that, according to Eu- 
sebius, Christ is Creator of all things, (6 wavray Oypsepyds y,) 
not only so, but 6 aomrijs? also, and he created all things 


% Aigel wy yue ws dvtouros, Mdwor D8 chy alenow ws Dds" evdonBvrog InAovors 
B avveeyivres c% oinsis wargss. Euseb. in Psal. p. 53. Vid. p. 142, 366, 698. 
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125, 634. 
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by his own power*. This is a step beyond what Dr. 
Clarke is yet advanced to; who often talks of the Son’s 
creating by the power of the Father, and interprets Heb.i.3. 
“ the upholding all things by the Word of his power,” 
of the Father’s power; but is not yet come to say, that 
it is by the Son’s own power. If he does not here con- 
tradict Eusebius, he is however vastly short of him ; and 
has not yet discovered any such honourable thoughts of 
God the Son as Eusebius has done. ‘ 

3. Eusebius does not scruple to give the Son the title 
of only God», believing it to have been him that so called 
himself, in opposition to strange Gods, and challenging 
the Jewish worship as his own due upon that very score. 
How dees this suit with your doctrine about the exclusive 
terms, and the texts running personally, I, thou, he? By 
which doctrines, upon Eusebius’s principles, you must 
exclude the Father. Ido not therefore cite these and the 
like passages of Eusebius to prove that Father and Son 
are one God; but to show that there is no force (accord- 
ing to him) in your argument drawn from the personal 
and exclusive terms. 

4. Eusebius, in this same book, fully and significantly 
expresses the immutable eternity of God the Son. For 
applying the words of the gad (alias 93d) Psalm, ‘* Thy 
“ throne is established of old, thou art from everlasting,” 
to our Saviour Christ, he takes particular notice of the 


9 'O rade 8 rade of cuur® duvdpes peyaruoyhous, &c. Euseb.in Psal. p.318. 
Vid. p. 616. ; 
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force of thou art, od el, as denoting immutable existence ; 
agreeably to his explication of the same phrase else- 
where4, 

5- I have above took notice of Eusebius’s styling God 
the Son, “ great God by nature,” which is a very high 
and strong expression. I shall here farther observe how 
he interprets the name of Hand of God, given to the Son. 
Not after a low disparaging manner, as-you are used to 
interpret it, but as Christ is the all-creative power of 
Gode, : 

6. I may add a few more observations from Eusebius’s 
Commentary on Isaiah. His comment on Isa. xlii. 8. is 
pretty remarkablef; ‘I will not give my glory to an- 
“ other.” Where he takes notice, that it is not said, 
that “I will give my glory to no one,” (for the Son, 
says he, has the Father’s glory,) but that it will not be 
given to another. Now, though Eusebius here comes not 
entirely into the common and Catholic way of construc- 
tion, yet he differs very much from you in several parti- 
culars, as that the Father’s glory is also the Son’s glory, 
and that the exclusive terms do not affect God the Son. 
I may also take notice how magnificently Eusebius sets 
forth the Son’s omnipresence, both heres and in his Com- 
ment upon the Psalms», in words as expressive and full 
as any can be. Here also Eusebius keeps closer to the 
sense and language of ihe Church, in relation to the one 
Godhead, than he has at other times been observed to do; 
except in his Oration before Constantine, taken notice of 
above. His words arei: “ There being but one Head, 


@ Vid. p..584. . 
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«“ there will be no more tham one Godhead, with which is 
‘taken in what concerns the divinity of his only-be-. 
“gotten.” It is much to the same purpose with what 
he elsewhere says, that the Son is partaker of the Fa- 
ther’s Godhead, and is, as it were, to be reckoned to 
him. 

Upon the whole, you will find Eusebius much more 
favouring my principles than yours; though not fully 
coming in to either: and you ought hereafter either to 
reconcile such things as I have here cited out of him, 
besides many others, to your hypothesis, (which can never 
be done,) or to leave off boasting on that head. It should 
be considered that Eusebius lived and wrote at a time 
when the Arian pretences, being mostly mew and untried, 
appeared therefore the more specious and plausible: and 
his familiar acquaintance and friendship with the heads of 
the party contributed to give them the greater force with 
him. They received an additional strength from the in- 
judicious solutions which had been offered by Marcellus 
and other weak defenders of the Homoousian doctrine. 
Athanasius, Hilary, and other judicious advocates of the 
Catholic faith, had not then wrote their immortal pieces, 
to clear the doctrine from Misrepresentation, to set it ina 
due light, and to unravel the main objections brought 
against it. No wonder if, in these circumstances, Eu- 
sebius might incline too much towards the Arian cause, 
and give too far into it. Yet, even under these disadvan- 
tages, he kept himself free from, the grosser tenets of the 
Arians; and he retained so much of Catholic principles, 
that had he but attended to. the true and certain conse- 
quences of many of his own positions in that behalf, he 
could not have failed of being entirely orthodox and Ca- 
tholic. He had not so clear a judgment as Athanasius, 
Hilary, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and other eminent de- 
fenders of the Nicene faith: nor did he live to see how 
easily the Arian sophistry was defeated and baffled after 
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it had passed the scrutmy of such masterly hands. In 
the mean while he seems to have had no consistent set of 
principles, but a confused mixture of Catholic and Arian 
tenets!, such as could not stand with each other in true 
and just reasoning. 

You have certainly no right to claim him as yours. 

Tf you would look among the ancients for your scheme, 
it must not be in Eusebius, nor in any Ante-Nicene Fa- 
ther, or Post-Nicene ; but in such Fathers as Arius, Aetius, 
Eunomius, or Philostorgius: and yet you come short 
even of them in some points; particularly in the part you 
assign the Son in the creation of all things by the Father’ s 
power; (you do not yet say by his own, which several of 
the ancient Arians would never have scrupled;) and in 
the account you give of Christ’s being appointed “ God 
** over all” after his resurrection; and your resolving his 
worship into the power then given him: doctrines proper 
only to a Samosatenian™ or Socinian. 

Having shown, from Father to Father, down to the 
Arian times, that our Lord Jesus Christ was supposed 
by ‘them to be the Jehovah, the Almighty, the one true 
God, God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, acknowledged 
as the one true God, and worshipped by the patriarchs as 
such: having proved this to have been the ancient Ca- 
tholic doctrine of the Church, without any exception 5 
unless of Novatian, who yet differs not from it in the 
main, but in expression rather 5 not in the doctrine of 
the Son’s real and essential divinity : this foundation being 
laid, it remains now only to take off some pretences you 
have offered to invalidate the force of the evidence. 

Your pretence is, that though God the Son was “ God 
“ of Abraham, Godoof Israel, &c.’’ yet he was such er 
in a “ subordinate sense,” because he was ‘ representative” 
of God the Father, p p- 159. To which I answer, that had 
the ancients supposed him to be styled God and Lord, 


! See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 64. 
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purely in virtue of such representation, there would then 
be some force in your reasoning: but that they did not, 
will appear most evidently from the following considera- 
tions. 

1. None of the Fathers ever put the Godhead of the 
Son upon that foot; they never say nor insinuate, that 
he is God on the account of any such representation. 

2. They are so far from doing it, that their whole drift 
and method of arguing supposes and implies the utmost 
contradiction to it. For if the Son were supposed to be 
God on the score of the representation, then any angel 
might be God also on account of such representation ; and 
then it could never be proved (in the way that the Fathers 
took") that there was any God the Son at all; but the 
whole force of their reasoning would be vacated and null. 
On the contrary, they presumed that none could either 
represent God, or personate God, or use the style of God, 
that was not really God: and upon this presumption their 
whole reasoning turns. If therefore they are any where 
to be understood of a representation, they must mean a 
full and adequate representation, such as none could ex- 
hibit or sustain, who was not himself every thing that he 
represents. For as nothing but man can fully and ade-— 
quately represent man; so nothing but God can perfectly 
and suitably represent God. 

3. Add to this, the ancient Fathers always suppose the 
Son to be God antecedently to the supposed representa- 
tion ; which is decisive in the case. They suppose him 
God as being God’s Son, of the same nature and substance 
with God. This is what all the Fathers expressly, or in 
words equivalent, resolve the Son’s divinity into: which 
consideration cuts off all your pretences at once; as I 
before intimated®, and you take no notice of it. The 
reason why you did not must be visible to the meanest 
reader. 


» See my Defence, vel. i. p. 28, 29, 306, 
© Defence, vol. i. p. 34. See hat 
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In proof of the fact, that the Fathers did so resolve the 
divinity of Christ, (though it be what no scholar can be 
ignorant of,) I shall, for the sake of common readers, 
here recite their testimonies. 

Justin Martyr, in his first Apology, says of God the 
Son, * Who being the Word, God’s first-begotten, is also 
*‘ GodP.”” In his Dialogue he often repeats the same 
thing. He is “ God, on account of his being his Son 
‘* begotten before all creatures9.” In another place, - 
** Had you but understood what is said by the prophets, 
‘© you could not have denied him to be God, being the 
‘* Son of the only, the uncreated, the ineffable God«.”’ 

To the same purpose he elsewhere styles him God; 
immediately adding, “as being Son of Gods.” And 
Justin is known to represent the Son as begotten from, or 
out of Godt, (ix @e8 and éf éauré,) without abscision or 
division™, as one fire from another, and as. being strictly 
and properly*. (i8iws and xvpiws) Son of God. All which 
together expresses the consubstantiality, sameness of na- 
ture, and most entire and perfect Unity imaginable. Such 
is Justin Martyr’s account of Christ’s divinity ;. never 
speaking of his being appointed God, or being God by I 
know not what representation; but of his being God by 
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partaking of the one true Godhead, naturally Son of 
God. 

The same account, but more briefly, we have from 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, a little lower in the same 
century ; who speaks of Christ being God, as God’s Sony. 
The same we have also from Clemens of Alexandria, in a 
very remarkable passage above cited. The same also 
from Tertullian, who says, “ that which is derived from . 
“ God is God, and Son of God, and both one Godz.” 
Novatian speaks as plain, in these words; * As nature 
“itself has made it a rule that he must be accounted 
‘¢ man, who is of man: so the same rule of nature pre- 
< scribes, that. he must be accounted God who is of 
FGod?.” 

I forbear to cite more. It is a ruled case in antiquity, 
that Christ is God, (not by appointment, deputation, re- 
presentation, or any thing of like kind,) but by his Son- 
ship; deriving the same divine nature from the Father, as 
is in the Father.. Nor was the name of God ever thought 
by them to denote an office, or any relative character, but 
nature and substance, as the word man. It will now be 
easy to answer those little pleas and exceptions which 
you have remaining. You have, in the main, but one 
argument, which you repeat over and over: viz. that 
Christ cannot ‘be supreme God, because he was an angel, 
or messenger of God: which is as much as to say that 
Peter, for instance, could not be man, if sent by man. 
The whole strength of your argument lies in the artificial 
confusion of ideas. Christ could not be supreme in office 
while executing an inferior office, that is very certain: but 
what has supremacy of office to do with the. notion of 
supreme God? God isa word expressing nature and sub- 
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stance: he is supreme God, or God supreme, that has no 
God of a superior nature above him. Such is Christ, 
even while he submits and condescends to act ministe- 
rially: and thus all your speculations on this head, arising 
only from confusion of ideas, drop at once. I submit 
sometimes to your phraseology, of supreme God, though 
it be improper, and rather Pagan than Christian. Su- 
preme God has generally a tacit reference to an inferior 
God ; and so it was used in the Pagan theology. But 
Christians, who acknowledge but one God, should never 
talk. of a supreme God; the more proper name being 
rather the one God, the true God, the God of the universe, 
God supreme, and the like. But you, to introduce your 
Polytheism, are perpetually telling us of the supreme God ; 
and every time you meet with éa) wacs Ost, or 6 Oeds ray 
éAwy, you falsely and corruptly render it, the supreme Ged, 
(instead of the God of the wniverse,) to serve your hypo- 
thesis. I do not find that the Fathers were used to style 
God the Father supreme God; except when disputing 
with Pagans, or the like, they accommodated themselves 
in some measure, to their style, reserving to themselves 
the Christian sense. And it is but very rarely they use 
aparos Oeics, or Deus Princeps, for the Father; and when 
they do, it is,,as I said, to express the supreme Father in 
a style not proper to Christian principles, only in conde- 
scension to the Pagans, to be the better understood. 

To return. I perceive the subordination is what you 
lay the main stress upon, in order to overthrow the 
Church’s doctrine of Christ’s real. divinity. You will 
now be reduced to this single maxim, (which you are 
sensible you can never prove, but every where suppose,) 
that the unity or.equality which we teach, is not consist- 
ent with any distinction of order or offices. Whenever 
you are disposed to try the strength of your metaphysics, 
that point may be debated with you. At present you 
have thought it the wiser way only to speak your wishes, 
and to deliver out dictates instead of proofs: a method 
which may be thought rather too assuming in private, 
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and withal very fallible men; to expect that their bare 
affirmations should have any weight against the united 
verdict of all the Christian churches, ancient and modern. 

I shall take but little notice of the ¢ incidental errors” 
which you are pleased to charge me with, p. 160, &c. 
because the reader will have seen, before this time, that 
they are imaginary only, founded upon your own mis- 
takes. I may just observe that, p. 164, you give a cha- 
racter, or description of God the Father, calling it, very 
‘absurdly, “ the signification of the word God, when ap- 
“ plied to the Father.’ You might as well have given a 
description, or character of Adam, calling it the significa- 
tion of the word man, when applied to Adam. To say 
what the Father’s Person is, is one thing: to say what 
is signified by the name God, is another. Your testi- 
monies none of them come up to the point: which was 
to show, that uniegotten, or that particular manner of 
existing, is necessarily included in the signification of the 
word God. There is nothing more under this Query, but 
what I have before sufficiently answered or obviated. 
But since this Query has been drawn out into a very 
great length, so as almost to take in the whole of the 
controversy ; it may be for the ease and conveniency of 
the reader, to subjoin a brief recapitulation, or summary 
of what has been done in it. 

It has been shown, first, from Scripture, that God the 
Son is not excluded by such texts as speak of the Unity; 
not excluded from being God, and one God with the Fa- 
ther. The texts that prove this have been explained and 
vindicated; and the pretended contrary evidence from 
Scripture has been shown to be null, and of no account. 

It has been farther proved, that the ancients in general 
teach the same thing, by understanding the exclusive texts 
to affect idols only, or other Gods; by declaring against 
admitting any other God besides God the Father, yet ad- 
mitting God the Son; by their asserting Father and Son 
together to be one God, or the one God: and, lastly, by 
their believing God the Son to have been that very Per- 


we 
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son, who declared himself God of Israel, God of Abra- 
ham, &c. besides whom the Jews were to have no God; 
declaring this of himself, in his own proper Person, (not 
excluding the Father or Holy Ghost, one with him,) as 
being really God, because Son of God, of the same divine 
nature and substance with God the Father. ‘These things 
have been proved to have been unanimously taught by 
the ancients 3 saving only some little difference in Nova- 
tian, a schismatic at that time, and of no considerable 
authority, (though he also agrees in the main doctrine of 
the Son’s essential divinity ;) allowing also for some dis- 
sent in Eusebius, (a late writer, and a familiar acquaint- 
ance of the leading Arians,) in which he is not consistent 
with himself, or with the Creed which he subscribed, or 
with his public speeches and debates. 

Upon the whole, one can scarce desire fuller or better 
evidence of what I advanced in this Query than has been 
produced for it. And, as I formerly told you, so I again 
repeat it, (though perhaps you may be the last to believe, ) 
that “ the Fathers stand pointed against you, and you are 
“€ certain to expose your cause as_often as you hope for 
** any relief or succour from them.” Which shall be yet 
more fully evidenced in the sequel. 


Query III. 

Whether the word (God) in Scripture can reasonably be 
supposed to carry an ambiguous meaning, or to be used 
in a different sense, when applied to the Father and Son, 
in the same Scripture, and even in the same verse? See 
John i. 1. | 
YOUR new answer to this Query is, that the word 

God, when applied to the Father, “ denotes him who 

* alone has all perfections, &c. in and of himself, original, 

** underived, &c.” but when applied to the Son, it de- 

notes one who has not his perfections of himself, but 

derived, &c. and so the word God is used in different 

senses, supreme and subordinate. You might as well say 

that the word man, when applied to Adam, denotes the 
VOL. III. M 
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person of Adam, who was unbegotten ; but when applied 
to Seth, it denotes the person of Seth, who was begotten ; 
and therefore the word man does not signify the same 
thing, or carry the same idea in both cases, but is used 
in different senses. What I assert is, that the word God 
signifies or denotes absolute perfection, whether applied 
to Father or Son; and is therefore applied in the same 
sense to both. He that is possessed of all perfection 
(whether originally or derivatively) is God; all that God 
is, God in the highest and fullest sense of the word God. 
You are to show that wnoriginateness, or paternity, is con- 
tained in the idea or definition of God; or that the word 
God necessarily implies it. By your account, the word 
God, in one sense, signifies as much as God and Father 
together. You have no ground for this fancy, either in 
Scripture or antiquity. The truth is, God denotes all 
perfection, and Father denotes a relation of order, and a 
particular manner of existing: all which you confusedly 
blend together, as if signified by the one word God. 
- Hitherto then you have brought no proof of two different 
senses of the word God, when applied to Father and 
Son. 

I must observe, that here appears to be a very great 
change, a very material alteration in your scheme since 
your writing before. God was then a mere relative, a 
word of office, and always so, in Scripture: so the learned 
Doctor had told us>, and that it was never intended to 
express metaphysical attributes. But now it is to signify 
all perfections, original, underived, (by which you mean 
necessary existence, as you elsewhere explain it.) So that 
you now come into my notion of the érue and proper sense 
of the word God; excepting that you confound wnorigin- 
ateness with necessary existence, which I keep distinct : 
and as I take the necessary existence into the definition 
of God, I as constantly throw out unbegotten, as haying 


» See Clarke’s Script. Doctrine, p. 296. edit. Ist. Reply, p- 119, 
290. a " 
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nothing to do in it. What kind of a divinity you have 
left to God the Son, you may do well to consider; hav- 
ing excluded him from the one necessarily existing God- 
head, and from being God in the most usual and scriptural 
sense of the word; which you had some pretence to 
before, while you supposed the word God a mere relative, 
whether applied to Father or Son. 

Our dispute about dominion is now at an end; though 
it before made a great part of this Query. I allow that 
the phrase, owr God, expresses some relation of God to 
us, as well as what he is absolutely in himself. T ad- 
mitted as much before®; so that you need not now have 
mentioned it as any discovery. 

You do not tell me in what sense you make Christ 
God, after you have struck him out of that sense which 
occurs ordinarily in Scripture, and which is indeed the 
only true and proper sense of the word; all the rest being 
loose and figurative only, as I showed at large4. ~ Instead 
of answering difficulties, which was the part you under- 
took, you turn objector; thereby to hide and cover, if 
possible, the many flaws in your scheme. 

Why do you not tell me plainly in what sense the 
Son is God, that I may argue the point with you, and do 
justice to the common readers, who want to be satisfied 
in so important a question? . | 
_ You object to me thus: “ If none can properly be 
** styled God, who has not all perfections, how come you 
*€ to leave out the principal of the essential perfections of 
“ the first Cause and Author of all things?” p. 173. wile 

To which I answer, that I leave out no perfections at 
all. I suppose the Son, with the Father, to be the one 
Cause and Author of all creatures; and there is no need of 
saying first where there is never a second. At the same 
time, I suppose the Father to be Father of his Son; 
which expresses a relation of order, and mode of: exist- 
ence; not any difference in any essential perfection. Neither 


© Defence, vol. i. p. 38. 4 [bid. p. 36, &c. 
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is there any greater perfection in being a Father, in this 
case, than in being a Son; but both are equally perfect, 
equally necessary in respect of existence ; all things com- 
mon but the personal characters : and self-existence, as 
distinct from necessary existence, is expressive only of the 
order and manner in which the perfections are in the Fa- 


..ther, not of any distinct perfection. With this answer 


the Catholic Fathers baffled the Arians and Eunomians, 
objecting in the same way you now do: and as you 
might have known this, it might have been more for 
your credit to have shown the answer to be insufficient, 
than barely to repeat a stale objection. You have little 
else but repetition in pages 174, 175- One argument, in 
a manner, is to serve quite through your book. The Son 
cannot be supreme God; no, he cannot, because he. is a 
Son, because he is subordinate, because he has acted, or 
still acts ministerially. Repeat this ever so often, it proves 
nothing but a distinction of Persons, order, and offices; no 


| difference of nature, or perfections, or Godhead. And 


what has the question about supreme Godhead, relating to 


nature and substance, (as God is a word denoting sub- 


stance, and he is God supreme that knows no mature su- 
perior to his own,) to do with order or offices? The Son 
is God supreme for that very reason, because he is a Son, 
of the same nature and the same divine perfections with 
the Father. But you say, the word “ nature is of very 
‘‘ uncertain, various signification:’? and you return me 
the same loose answer which Dr. Clarke gave to Mr. 
Nelson¢, which I sufficiently exposed in my Defencef. 
The plain fact is, that you are pinched, and you see 
where, and have nothing to retreat to but insignificant 
words. 

What is there in the words equality of nature, more 
than what every peasant or child may understand? Man 
is in nature equal to man; angel to angel; any individual 
to another of the same kind: a very little: metaphysics 

° 


© Clarke’s Reply, p. 17. f Defence, vol. i, p. 212. 
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may suffice in so plain a thing. This then is what I 
assert, that a supremacy of order or of office is consistent 
with equality of nature ; and if the Son be in nature equal 
to the Father, he is also equal in Godhead, which is a 
word expressing nature ; and if equal in Godhead, equally, 
God supreme. Q. E. D. This I took to be sound and 
true reasoning before: and you have been pleased to: 
confirm it by your ¢acit confession: while you avoid 
replying to it. 

To prove that Christ is God in the same sense as the 
_Father is, I appealed to his name Jehovah; as I have also 
elsewhere’, more at large. To this you have little to 
answer, besides what I have abundantly replied to above, 
about Christ’s being a messenger and representative, &c. 

As to what you add of inferior angels speaking in the 
style of their principals; you will consider, that it is a 
notion directly opposite to all the ancients; whose gene- 
ral argument for the divinity of God the Son, drawn from 
the appearances under the Old Testament, would be en- 
tirely eluded and frustrated by it: neither could they 
have proved, in that way, the existence of God the Son, 
but upon a supposition directly contrary to you. This 
therefore is one great prejudice against your notion, and 
such as ought to have weight with you, while you make 
your boasts of antiquity. Besides, I thought you had 
before allowed that Ged the Son was Jehovah, God, Lord, 
&c. in his own Person, though in a subordinate sense: and 
~ I think you then gave me a rebuke, p. 159. for supposing 
the contrary. Are you now altered of a sudden, and be- 
come another: man? But be it so, this new answer will 
serve no better than the former: for as to any pretended 
instance you can bring from the Old Testament, it will be 
answered, that the angel was the Logos, for that very 
reason, because he-used the style of God; as it was cus- 
tomary for him to do. And as to your instance from 
Rey. xi. 1, 3. I own it so runs in the English; but a 


& Sermons, vol. ii, p. 19, &c. 
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scholar should have looked into the Greek, where he will 
not find’it. This you had notice of long ago”. 

Your example given of the Roman fecialis is as little 
to your purpose as the other. For in the words, Ego po~ 
pulusque Romanus, I and the Roman people; I does not 
denote the senate, as you imagine, but the fecialis, the 
herald himself coming in the name of the Roman people, 
considered in their Jarge collective sense, comprehending 
all the Romans, senate and people. And so you find, in 
Rosinus, the herald saying, Ego sum publicus nuncius 
populi Romani: not, Ego sum populus Romanus, or, Ego sum 
senatus ; as your supposition would require. However, I 

do not pretend that no instance can be given of such a 
thing as a proxy, in any case whatever. But that God 
should thus permit a creature to be his proxy, (as man 
may permit man,) appears by no means proper or con- 
gruous, because of the infinite disparity ; and because of 
the inevitable danger it would bring men into, of mis- 
taking the creature for the Creator, and misplacing their 
worship, which would be idolatry. You proceed (p. 178.) 
to weaken the force of what I had said in relation to the 
name or appellation of Jehovah. 

Our dispute is in a great measure superseded, since 
you no longer insist upon the relative meaning of the 
word God ; against which I was then arguing. 

It is very indifferent to me whether Jehovah be ever 
an appellative, (as Bishop ‘Pearson thinks,) or always a 
proper name, as others K teach; provided only that it be 
looked upon as a name expressive of an intrinsic perfec- 
lion, and not of an outward relation, like king, gover- 
mor, &e. 

And that it is expressive of necessary existence, the best 
critics, ancient and modern, agree. I had said (vol.i. p. 44. 
of my Defence) that its primary signification is Being ; to 
which you answer very strangely, that “ the name Jeho- 

4 True Script. Doctr. continued, p. 194. See also Mr. Wade, p. 33. 
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** yah signifies neither primarily, nor at all, Substance, or 
** Being, but Person.” This is little more than equivo- 
cating upon the word signify ; which is low employment. 
Let it denote a Person, which is what you mean by signify, 
(for I hope you do not intend to say that the word Person 
is the English for the Hebrew Jehovah,) still it signifies 
the nature of that Person to whom the name is given, to 
be existing, in the emphatical sense, or necessarily eaxist- 
ing: and if it be applied to more Persons than one, it still _ 
signifies the same also. You are fallen into such a road 
of talking, without any distinct meaning, that I am some- 
times at a loss to know what it is you would say. Jeho- 
vah, you observe, does not signify substance, but the “ Per- 
“© son, whose the substance is.” I beseech you, what is 
Person but substance? Is it intelligent, agent nothing ? 
Person, as I take it, is intelligent, acting substance; (though 
that is not a full definition ;) and so the sense of what you 
have said amounts to this; that Jehovah does not signify 
substance, but the intelligent acting substance, whose that 
substance is. Readers will be much edified by these very 
curious and deep remarks. The truth may be said at 
once, in a very few words, that the name Jehovah denotes 
the necessary existence of as many Persons as it is applied 
to; and being applied to Christ, it is a proof that he is 
necessarily existing as well as the Father, and one Jehovah 
with him; since Jehovah is one'. You say, Father and 
Son being two agents will be two Jehovahs: but that, you 
will remember, is begging the question. The Father is 
intelligent substance, and the Son intelligent substance ; 
and both one substance, one, Jehovah, one God. You add, 
(p. 180.) ‘* being consubstantial with Jehovah will. no 
‘‘ more make another Person to be the same Jehovah, 
“‘ than being consubstantial with the Father will make 
“ him the same Father.’’ For want of arguments, 1 am 
forced to take your sayings, where there is no argument. 
I never put the Unity upon consubstantiality alone™ : one 


1 See my Sermons, yol. ii. p. 135. ™ See my Defence, vol: i. p. 326, 327. 
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man is consubstantial to another, and yet they are not ove 
man, nor one substance. But if the Son be not only consub- 
stantial, but also one substance with the Father, (styled 
Jehovah,) as proceeding from him, and inseparably con- 
tained in him; then he is also one Jehovah with him. 
You have a farther pretence, that if the Son be Jehovah, 
or 6 dy, be will be “ unbegotten, unoriginate, &c.”” But 
your reasoning is lame; because you have not proved 
that 6 dy either signifies unbegotten, or ever necessarily 
implies it. The Father indeed is 6 dv, and is wnbegotten ; 
but not 6 dy, because unbégotten, but because necessarily 
existing. . 

Page 181, you come to inform the reader what it is I 
mean by the Son’s being supreme God: it is, you say, 
supreme in the strict sense ; God in the same sense, and in 
as high a sense as the Father himself; and yet, strange 
contradiction! “referring all to the Father as Father, 
«‘ Head, Fountain, &c.”’ Now here is no contradiction 
at all, but what you have made to yourself, through your 
confusion of thought, and your want of distinct percep- 
tion. For when I apply supreme to the word God, I 
mean as I ought to mean, that the Son is God supreme, 
_ (knowing no superior God, no divine nature greater, higher, 
or more excellent than his own,) not that he is the supreme 
Father : who, though superior in order, is not therefore of — 
superior Godhead ; for a supremacy of order is one thing, 
a supremacy of nature or Godhead, another. These are 
plain things to all that have ever ee in this con- 
froversy. 

But you come a little whelae up to me in your following 
words, which will indeed deserve notice; because it is 
running your argument up as far as it can possibly be 
carried. You say, that upon my principles “ there is no 
** impossibility but the Father (if the economy had been 
** so laid) might as well have exercised the authority of the 
** Son, executed his orders, &c.’’ nay, and “ have been 
6 begotten also of the Son, and from him have received 


*€ his being.”’ But do not blend things together which 
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ought to be kept distinct ; and then we shall see clearly 
into this matter, so far as is needful. 

If you ask, why that Person called the Son might not 
have been Father ; I have nothing to say, but that in fact 
_ he is not: so it is written, and so we lelieve. The Father 
is Father, and the Son is Son; and because of this rela- 
tion of Father and Son, there is a natural priority of order, 
(I say, natural, not economical,) by which the Son is 
referred up to the Father as his Head, and not vice versa. 

As to the Son’s acting a ministerial part, that indeed is 
purely economical ; and there was no impossibility, in the 
nature of the thing, but the Father himself might have 
done the same: but it was more congruous that he who 
is first in order should be first in office too: and had it 
been otherwise, it would have been inverting the order of 
the Persons; which, 1 think, is reason sufficient against 
it. To which purpose Bp. Pearson very justly observes : 
“‘ Upon this preeminence, (of the Father,) as I conceive, 
“ may safely be grounded the congruity of the divine 
‘© mission. We-often read that Christ was sent, from 
«¢ whence he bears the name of an apostle himself, as 
«well as those whom he therefore named so; because as 
“ the Father sent him, so sent he them. The Holy Ghost 
“ js also said to be sent, sometimes by the Father, some- 
“times by the Son: but we never read that the Father 
«¢ was sent at all; there being an authority in that name 
‘‘ which seems inconsistent with this mission®.’’ All this 
is very right in the Bishop’s sense of authority ; not in 
yours, as signifying power and dominion over a subject ; 
which is neither excellent nor true divinity, but false and 
blasphemous. 

«You proceed to consider my argument for one and the 
same strict sense of the word God, drawn from John i. 1. 
which argument the reader may see briefly summed up in 
my first Sermon, vol, il. p. 21. 


» Pearson on the Creed, p. 36. 
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I argued, as is usual°, from the word God occurring 
twice in the same verse, without the least hint of any 
different sense. You pretend, on the contrary, that “ for 
‘* that very reason it must bear a different sense, because 
‘it is used in the very same sentence by way of contra- 
« distinction,” p. 183. By what kind of logic you draw 
this strange inference, I see not. Suppose it were said, 
Seth was with the man, (i. e. Adam,) and Seth was man ; 
doth it follow that the word man carries two senses? Or 
God the Father was with the Spirit, (meaning the Holy 
Ghost,) and the Father was Spirit; does it follow that 
the word Spirit bears two senses? Would it not be rather 
manifest in both cases, that the words so repeated, and so 
near one another, are interpretative of each other? “ The 
“ Son,” you say, ‘is styled God the Word, or Messenger ;” 
which is more than you know. See my Sermons as to 
the meaning of the name WordP. But suppose him so 
styled by way of prolepsis, (being here considered ante- 
cedently to the creation,) as one that was to be sent to 
create the world, and to reveal the Father to mankind ; 
how is this at all repugnant to the doctrine of his being 
the one God supreme? I have so often answered this pre- 
tence, that I am afraid of nauseating the reader with re- 
petition. You say, “ he is distinguished from him who © 
‘“‘ of his own original supreme authority sends the mes- 
“ sage.”’ Very true; he is distinguished from the Person 
of the Father, who has his authority from none: and yet 
the Son having the same supreme authority (if you mean 
power and dominion) from the Father, is one God supreme 


° Si evangelista Deum alium mujorem et supremum hic indicat, alium 
yero minorem et longe inequalem ; incogitanter admodum Johannes, ut ait 
plerumque Athanasius, res adeo disparatas, sine ulla distinctione, uno*eo- 
demque vocabulo utramque copulans, significavit: et Verbum, ait, erat apud 
Deum, et Deus erat Verbum. Nam quis non voci Deus conjunctim repe- 





tite eandem utrobique significationem statim aptaverit ? Quis eandem yocem, 
bis eodem loco enuntiatam tam disparata significare putaverit ? Montfaucon, 
Prelim. Dissert. in Euseb. Comment. in Psalm. p. 21. 
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with him. He is distinguished, you say, from the “ first 
** Cause, of whom are all things,” because “ through him’’ 
are all things. He is distinguished in Person, and in the 
manner, or order of operating; but not as one cause from 
another cause: for as all things are of one, and by the 
other, both together are one Cause of all things4; their 
operations undivided, their, nature, power, perfections, 
and glory one. ' 

I had argued, that the Son was God before the creation. 
You say (p. 183.) this infers not supremacy. Yes it does: 
he was before all creatures, therefore no creature, therefore 
no precarious being, therefore necessarily existing, there- 
fore equal in nature and Godhead with the Father; there- 
fore God supreme as well as the Father. The link is 
never the worse for its length, if it be but well con- 
nected. j 

“I had said, that the Son could not be called God, in 
the sense of dominion, John i. 1. because he is there con- 
sidered antecedently to the creation, and before any do- 
minion commenced. This, I think, is self-evident. But 
you have a mind to dispute the point. Your argument 
is, that God was merciful, good, and just, before the crea- 
tion, therefore also he was possessed of dominion, p. 183, 
184. 

That is to say, he was disposed to acts of* goodness, 
mercy, and justice, and-likewise to have dominion in his 
own appointed time; therefore he had dominion before he 
had it. Does not every body know, that dominus and 
servus, master and servant, are relatives, as much as father 
and son, husband and wife, and always suppose and imply 
each other, commence and fall together? Tertullian there- 
fore was very right and accurate in his distinction about 
God and Lord‘; that the Father was always God, God 


4 See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 32, &c. 46, 62, 65. 

r Dei nomen dicimus semper fuisse apnd semetipsum et in semetipso, Do- 
minum vero non semper. Diversa enim utriusque conditio. Deus substantiz 
ipsius nomen, id est, divinitatis ; Dominus vero non substantix, sed potesta- 
tis: substantiam semper fuisse cum suo nomine, quod est Deus ; postea 
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denoting nature, substance, and perfections ; but became 
Lord in time, as soon as the creation commenced ; Lord 
expressing his relation to his creatures. To proceed: 

I had argued for Christ’s real and supreme divinity, 
from his part in the creation, according to Johni. Here 
you have only the same thing over again, about the dis- 
tinction of of whom and ly whom; which is nothing to 
the purpose. 

I allow, that the Father is primarily Creator, and Son 
secondarily, or subordinately ; and both one Creator. There 
is a difference of order, or manner, which yet makes no 
difference of power or Godhead: so that this is mere 
trifling, unless you could prove that the Unity of Godhead 
is not consistent with the distinction of Persons, order, or 
offices; which you have not done. I dispute not whether 
id may express the primary efficient cause; it expresses 
as much efficiency as sm or éx, which is all I am con- 
cerned for: and as to the different order or manner of the 
two Persons concurring in the same thing, it. neither 
makes them two Causes, nor two Creators, nor two Gods; 
nor is it any argument against the Son’s being Cause, 
Creator, or God, in the same high and full sense of those 
words as the Father. 

You have something to say to two instances given, 
(Rom. xi. 36. Heb. ii. 10.) where %&& is applied to the 
Father. You interpret the texts of his providential care: 
not that things are created, but preserved, through him. 
Allowing you this construction, (which is perfectly pre- 
carious,) yet you have only seemed to say something, as 
usual, when, upon the matter, you have really said no- 
thing. For if @a may be applied even to the Father, 
who, with you, is the original efficient Cause of the pre- 
servation of all things, and whose is the original govern- 
ing Providence, (a work and business not less consider- 
able than the work of creation ;) what can you infer 


Dominus, accedentis scilicet rei mentio. Nam ex quo esse ceperunt in que 
potestas Domini ageret, ex illo, per accessionem potestatis; et factus et dictus 
est Dominus. Tertull. contr. Hermog. cap. 3. 
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merely from 22 being applied to God the Son? He might, 
notwithstanding what you have here said, be efficient, and 
even originally too, either in creation or conservation ; for 
they are near akin to each other: and so conservation has 
been sometimes styled continued creation, being a con- 
tinuance of the same power. Might you not therefore 
have been content with my granting you more than you 
can fairly prove from the bare force of 82, instead of la- 
bouring a needless point; where, at last, you can make 
nothing out? I have allowed you (which I may now call 
a courtesy) a priority of order: make your advantage of 
it. You say it is in words; that is, because you make a 
difference in order to be no difference in order ; and con- 
found coordination with coequality. I desire no greater 
advantage over an adversary than to see him reduced to 
self-contradiction and plain defiance to common sense, only 


to keep up an hypothesis. I admit a difference of order, 


not of nature: but that word nature is so very obscure 
and metaphysical ; 1 would say, that distinction is so plain 
and obvious, carrying in it so entire a confutation of all 
_ you have been saying, or doing, that you cannot endure 
the least mention of it. You have thought it material to 
observe, (p. 186.) that things are said to have been created 
for the pleasure of God the Father, (Rev. iv. 10, 11.) 
which is no where said of the Son. To which I answer, 
nor twice of the Father. However, nobody can doubt 
but the world was created for the Son’s pleasure as well 
_as the Father’s; and to me it seems that the expression 
of St. Paul (« All things were created by him, and for 
‘‘him”) is as strong and significative as the other. I 
am the more confirmed in it, because I observe that you 
translate, or construe, eis aidrév rd wavre in Rom. xi. 36. 
(the very same phrase here used in Coloss. i. 15.) * To 
“his glory they all terminate,” (p. 185.) which is as 
much as terminating in his pleasures. 
We are now to hold a debate about 6 @eis, which is 


+ See my Sermons, yol, ii. p. 36. 
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very needless in the main, because I had really admitted 
(to shorten our dispute) more than you could prove, either 
from Scripture or antiquity. 1 had allowed 6 @eos to be 
the ordinary title of God the Father, and rightly reserved 
to him, in most cases, as his distinguishing personal 
charactert, in the sense of adrdSeoc. Yet I very well 
know that this is more than you can prove from the Fa- 
thers, except from Origen; and that not from his latest 
and best writings. Might you not then have thought it 
sufficient to build upon my concessions, rather than to 
make your cause appear the weaker, by endeavouring to 
give it more strength than belongs to it? It is demonstra- 
tion, that the Fathers in general made no account of the 
distinction between Osis and 6 ©zs, in our present case ; 
because of their applying a multitude of texts to Christ, 
where there is 6 @st¢, as before shown. Your pretence 
of his being considered as representative only, has been 
fully answered above: besides that you are. fluctuating 
and inconsistent in your accounts of that matter; some- 
times allowing Christ to be what he is there styled (viz. 
6 @ed¢) in his own Person; and again retracting it, by 
supposing the title to belong only to the other Person, 
whom he represented. In short, you seem not to know 
what to determine, or where to fix;.so various and un- 
constant a thing is error. It being certain that the Fa- 
thers, in general, so interpreted Scripture as to make no 
account of your distinction; it will be of less weight if 
they appear to make more of it in their own writings + 
for why should they fix a rule to themselves which Scrip- 
ture (by their own account) had not observed, but thé 
direct contrary? Indeed, you have two writers, before 
the Nicene Council, to produce for it, Clemens and Ori- 
gen: as to Clemens, how little he made of the distine- 
tion, as to our present question, may be observed from 
his manner of styling the Father and Son together 6 @eds, 
as hath been noted above. Besides this, I took notice — 


* See my Defence, vol. i. p. 50. 
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that he often gives the Son, singly, the title of 6 Osds : 
and I referred to the places": you have something to say 
to every one of them, to show how resolute you can be 
in defending any thing you have once pretended to lay a 
stress upon. To the first passage*, you say it is only an 
allusion to Psal. xxxiv. 8: And what then? Is it ever the 
less true, that 6 ©zis is there applied to Christ? To the 
second passage Y you say, the Aéyos is spoken of, as per- 
‘sonating the Father. Not a word does Clemens say of 
personating, but of the Son’s being the face of the Father? : 
so that in seeing one, both were, in a manner, seen; one 
being the perfect resemblance of the other, and represent- 
ing him, (not in your low sense of personating,) but ex- 
hibiting him, as in a lively mirror, by exhibiting himself. 
Besides, that it is plain from Clemens, that the same 
Person who was to be man, was 6 @es. Was this the 
Father, think you, or the Son? To the third passage, 
you say, that the 6 @eds “is not the Asyos, but a sanctified 
‘¢ Christian.” But your better retreat is to the various 
lection; not only because your construction is at least 
dubious, but because if it were certain, it were still an 
instance of 6 ©eds applied by Clemens contrary to your 
criticism. To the fourth and fifth passages>, you reply, 
that “ rdv @zdv and r@ zd may be understood of the Fa- 
‘ther.’ To which I need only say, they cannot without 
straining, and making the construction forced and unna- 
tural. To the aberhe: you say; “the limitations added 
“¢ are strongly against me.” That is only a fancy of your 
own: but was not the question, whether ¢ @es was ap- 


a Clemens Alex. p. 72, 132, 251, 273, 436, 632. 
|X "Dere drs Xgisds 6 ©cbs. Clem. p. 72% 
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plied to Christ by Clemens? An ingenuous man would 
either have confessed plain fact, or have said nothing. 
None of the passages, you say, ‘** give to the Son the title 
‘¢ (6 @cdc) in the absolute and unlimited construction.” 

And might you not have had this reserve, if I had pro- 
duced a thousand passages with 6 @zig applied to Christ ? 
I do not expect you should grant them to be understood 
in the unlimited construction: you have resolved against 
it: and if there were as many instances in Scripture as in 
the Fathers, you might still have some pretence against 
an unlimited construction. In the mean while, what be- 
comes of your criticisms upon 6 @eis, if we are to judge 
from other rules, whether it is to be understood with 
limitation, or otherwise? Doth it not appear, even from 
yourself, that the insisting on the article is very trifling? 
I had likewise produced Clemens for styling the Son, 
6 wavroxpatwp 4, Here you tell me it is not in an absolute 
construction. And what if it is not? The instance is suf- 


a 


ficient to show that Christ is true God, upon Clemens’s 


principles, because he is 6 wavroxpatwp*, for Clemens makes 
no distinction about absolute construction. But neither 
can you prove that Clemens does not use the words tiv 
wavroxparopa, in the passage cited, in an absolute construc- 
tion, (if one can know what you mean by absolute,) nor 


if you could, would it at all change the sense of 'the word 


wayroxpatwp, or make it signify any thing less than when 
applied ever so absolutely. Clemens reasons from, it in 
the same manner as he would haye done from the same 
word, or title, understood in the fullest and highest sense 
that wavroxpérwp, or Almighty, can come up to. It is to 
little purpose for you to show that Clemens sometimes. 
styles the Father pudvos 6 wavroxgarap. It is not Clemens’s 
way to use the exclusive terms, in such instances, in any 
opposition to God the Son, but quite the PQntranya 3 as 
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hath been observed above. As to Origen, you will be 
able to make no more of the place cited than this; that 
as the Adyos excels all other his inferiors, so also the Adyog 
is excelled by the Father 3} not in the same degree, but in 
a certain sense, as the Father is atréSeoc, God from none, 
the Son God by partaking of the Father’s Godhead. 

However, if Origen or his interpolators have any where 
in these comments dropped any unwary expressions ; you 
will remember that they are of no moment any farther 
than they are consistent with Origen’s certain, well- 
weighed doctrine, in his treatise against Celsus. F 

As to Eusebius, your last authority for the distinction 
between @sis and § @sic, (whatever his principles were,) 
all the use he makes of the distinction is only to prove 
against Marcellus, that the Son was not the Father. For 
he perpetually charges Marcellus with Sabedlianism jas 

~ making the Son to be the Father, and vice versa. His 

words, literally and justly rendered, (not as you render 
them,) run thus: “ The Evangelist could have said, the 
* Word was 6 @et:, with the addition of the article, had 
“he thought the Father and Son to be one and the same 
“thing, and that the Word himself was the God over 
“alls.” The sense of this passage will entirely depend 
upon a right consideration of what it was that Eusebius 
charged Marcellus with; or how he understood Marcellus 
to affirm the Father and Son to be the same thing, or 
same God. ; ‘ é 

Now this will easily appear from divers places in Euse- 
bius’s treatise against him. He charges Marcellus with 
making the Word a mere notional thing, fleeting and 
vanishing, like a human word, nothing living and subsist- 
ing>. He charges him with taking it in a Jewish sense, 
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and making no more than a nominal difference between 
the Father and his Wordi: one Essence and one Hypostasis 
too, in the way of Sabellius. He charges him with taking 
away the very ewistence as well as Hypostasis of the Son; 
with making one Hypostasis with three names*, having 
no more than a zominal, not a real distinction. Hence it 
is plain what Eusebius, in the passage above cited, meant 
by & % tavrav, one and the same thing ; as also by making 
the Adyos to be tov ént awbrov Osiv, the God over all. It 
was making Father and Son one Person, as we now term 
it; and so confounding both im one, as to take away all 
real distinction. You have therefore no reason to think I 
had partially represented Eusebius, when I said, (Defence, 
vol. i. p. 49.) that he made no farther use of the observa- 
tion about the article, than to prove against Marcellus, 
that the Adyos is a distinct real Person, and not the Father 
himself. It is you that have partially represented Euse- 
bius, either to serve your hypothesis, or for want of con- 
sidering the drift and scope of Eusebius’s treatise, and in 
what sense he uses his terms. 

What then is the result of your inquiries about the 
distinction between @d¢ with the article and without it? 
1. You have not been able to prove that the Ante-Nicene 
writers in general took any notice at all of it: éwo only 
are found, Clemens and Origen. The former never applies 
it at all to the text of St. John, nor makes any use of it 
to show the preeminence of the Father above the Son: 
so far from it, that he gives the title of 6 Ocds indifferently 
to Father, or Son, or to both together, according as occa~ 
sion offers. The latter has indeed, in an unaccurate work, 
or perhaps corrupted, mentioned the distinction, and ap- 
plied it to prove some preeminence of the Father as being 
God of himself, or unbegotten. But in his later and more 
certainly genuine works, he has nothing of this kind, but 
resolves the Unity in a very different way from what he 
had done in his Commentaries ; answering the objection of 


i Euseb. p. 33,35, 36. * k bid. p. 167, 175. 
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Ditheism upon quite.another foot. 2. You have not been 
able to show that the Fathers ever imagined the Scripture 
style to be at all conformable to that distinction : nay, the 
contrary is evident from their citing a multitude of texts 
of the Old Testament, and applying them to Christ as 
therein denoted, by the title of 6 20s. 3. You have not 
been able to show, that the Fathers evertinvariably or 
carefully followed any such rule in their own style, (though 
you confidently affirm they did, p. 188.) For, besides 
what hath been shown from Clemens, examples may be 
‘given to the contrary out of the other ancient writers}. 
4. If it could have been proved that this distinction had 
-been ever so constantly observed; yet no certain conse- 
quence in favour of your principles could be drawn from 
it: nothing but what. (for the sake of shortening a dis- 
-pute) I would have admitted, without your producing 
.any ancient writer for it; namely this, that the Father is 
emphatically 6 @cd, as first Person, though the Son be 
@zds in the same sense: almost in like manner as the 
Holy Ghost is emphatically 73 avedza, though the Father 
_or Son be oyvejz« in as strict and proper a sense of aveiua 
as the other. 

You at length bring me a quotation from Theodorus 
Abucara, a very orthodox man of the ninth century, allow- 
ing that in Scripture style 6 Ocis is a title appropriate to 
the Father. This is more than the ancients would have 
allowed ; except the observation be confined to the New 
Testament. However, you may perceive that, in the 
judgment of very orthodox men, our cause is in no danger 
from this famed distinction™: they knew the difference 


1 Trenzus, p. 211, 215, 271. ed. Bened, Hippolytus, vol. i. p. 267. ii.p. 15, 
20. Melito, cit. a Grab. Not. in Bull. p, 86. Origenes contr. Cels. p. 85, 
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between allowing 6 Oeis to be an appropriate title, and 
making the sense of zis depend upon an article. 

As to Johni. 1. where the want of the article before 
@zi< is made an objection against us, it should be con- 
sidered that the expression, @z0s jv 6 Adyos, is just what it 
should be on our principles. The want of the article de- 
termines @zd¢ to be the predicate, ascertains the construc- 
tion against the Sabellians, and is the very expression 
which any accurate Greek writer would choose, rather 
than the other, to signify what we understand by it. 

Having done with criticisms, you return to your logical 
subtleties. I had admitted a priority of order, yet deny- 
ing the Son to be God in a subordinate sense: upon which 
you remark, “ then he is God in a coordinate sense ; and 
‘ what becomes of the priority of order ?” 

To which I answer, that though he be God in a coor- 
dinate, or ‘rather the same sense of the word God, yet he 
is God in a subordinate manner, as being God of God: 
and now what becomes of the subordinate sense of the 
word God ? 

You pretend, that subordinate has necessarily a relation 
to government: which 1 deny. And if you could prove 
it, (as you cannot,) all that would follow is, that God the 
Son is not subordinate. And then, instead of saying that 
he is subordinate, we would only say that he is a Son, or 
that he is of the Father; changing the phrase, but still 
retaining the doctrine under other terms. But it is ridi- 
culous to assert, that a difference of order does not make 
a subordination, or an equality of order a coordination. 
To my instance of Adam and Seth, you say, that “to 
<¢ Adam, considered as a governor, Seth was subordinate.” 
Yes, and subject too. But to Adam, considered merely 
as a Father, he was only subordinate, and not subject. 

You add, that “‘ man being the abstract name of a 
<¢ species, all men are equally men.” In like: manner, 


< folding up, or recapitulation of the Trinity; as (Gregory) the divine has 
*¢ observed.” ' 
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God being a name for as many Persons as have the divine 
nature, every Person having that nature is equally God. 
You go on: * Among mena son does not derive his being 
** from his father but God, when he is styled Father, 
** must always be understood to be «iri, a true and proper 
““ cause, really and efficiently giving life.’ ~This is the 
philosophy of Dr. Clarke: and it is to intimate, that 
though every son of man has the nature of man,’? and 
is equal in nature to his Father; yet the ** Son of God” 
must not haye the “ nature of God,” nor be in nature 
equal to the Father. Excellent doctrine! And yet you 
are affronted to be called Arians. The answer is, that 
God the Father is not the cause of his Son, in Dr. Clarke’s 
sense; who admits no necessary causes. Neither can the 
Doctor prove, either from Scripture or Fathers, that ever 
the Son was so caused by a yoluntary act, or choice. In 
the old sense of cause, as the sun is the cause of light, the 
root of its branches, the fountain of streams, and the like, 
the Father was ever believed to be the cause of his Son, 
and no otherwise. 

What you hint from Novatian about power, means only 
paternal authority, and priority of order on that account. 
You conclude with saying, that I might have argued that . 
** the Son is included in the one unbegotten God,” But 
I do not find Scripture speaking any thing of the one 
unbegotten God. It nientions the one God, and excludes 
. all other Gods; wherefore the Son being included, is not 
another God, but the same God. And though I like not. 
the expression of * the unbegotten God, and the begotten 
‘* God,” because it comes too near the language of Di- 
theism, (which you are every where inculcating,) yet I 
shall make no. scruple of saying, that the Father, God 
unbegotten, and the Son, God begotten, are both one 
Gad°, 





» Clarke’s Script. Doct. p. 239, 273. ed. 2d. . 
° See my Answer to Dr. Whitby, vol. ii. p. 218, &c. 
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. . Query IV. by is Wis 

Whether, supposing the Scripture notion of God, to be no 
more than that of the Author and Governor of the uni- 
verse, or whatever it be, the admitting of another to be 
Author and Governor of the universe, be not admitting 
another God; contrary to the texts before cited from 
Isaiah, and also to Isa. xlii. 8. xlvili. 11. where he de- 
clares he will not give his glory to another ? 


IN defence of this Query, I charged you with Ditheism, 

as professing one Author and Governor to be a God, and 
another Author and Governor to be a God likewise : not 
the same God with the other, but another, consequently 
two Gods; which is undeniably evident in your scheme. 
* You say, in answer, that my “ defence of this arid of 
« the following Query is in reality (without intending it) 
“an attempt to expose and render ridiculous the express 
« doctrine of St. John and St. Paul, and to make it appear 
“inconsistent with the Old Testament,” p. 195. 

The reader, I doubt not, will be surprised at this high 
flight of extravagance. Hitherto I thought I had to do 
with a sober man, however mistaken in many things. But 
you are now giving yourself liberties of such a kind, as 
can scarce be thought consistent with that character. 
What I expected of you was, that you should clear your 
hypothesis of the charge of “ two Gods;’’ every man 
taking it for granted, that neither St. John nor St. Paul, 
neither Scripture nor antiquity, ever taught two Gods. But 
the charge being so full and plain, that you can no way 
evade it, you are resolved, it seems, to carry it off with 
an air of assurance, and to charge even St. John and St. 
Paul with the same. You do well to put your authorities 
very high and strong; because, I remember, J ustin Mar- 
tyr and Irenzus have said, that they could not have-be- 
lieved even our Lord himself, had he preached up another 
God beside the Maker of all things. However, if you are 
able to make your point good from Scripture, I shall 
think it sufficient. And suffer me once more to dispute 
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it with you; not to expose or render ridiculous St. John 
or St. Paul, (God forbid!) but men of a much lower 
class; who, when their cause is most desperate, are used 
to put on the greatest confidence for a blind to the readers. 
Let us hear what you have to say: and do not tell me 
that I am “ not arguing against Dr. Clarke and you, but 
‘< against plain Scripture ;”’ as if Scripture were plain for 
two Gods. 

You begin with your old pretence, that the texts of 
Isaiah are all ‘¢ expressly personal.’ Be it so: so also 
are many expressions in Scripture and antiquity, indeed 
in all writers; where yet the exclusive terms exclude those 
persons only whom they were intended in opposition to. 
It is a rule of genguage common to all kinds of authors ; 
whereas your Tigorous interpretation of the exclusive terms 
has nothing in the nature of the thing; or in custom of 
speech, to support it. You can scarce dip into any writer, 
but you find exceptions against it..cm 

You endeavour | farther to shift off the charge of Di- 
theism, by retorting it upon me. But how wide a diffe- 
rence is there in the two cases! As I maintain that the 
Son ‘is not another God, nor both two Gods, so I consist- 
ently teach that both are ome God: you maintain, that 
God can be a name for no more than “ one Person,” that 
each of the Persons is ‘¢a God,” and that they are not 
together “ one God.’? What is this but saying directly 
that they are two Gods? I may mistake in my hypothesis, 
(which yet has not been shown,) but you are plainly 
self-condemned. You have recourse to St. Paul, (p. 197-) 
who favours your notions as little as I do. You ask, 
whether he “ was a teacher of Polytheism?” I verily 
think not: and if your doctrine stands as clear as St. 
Paul’s, all will be well with you. But do not father your 
conceits upon the blessed Apostle. He directs asic ia 
say, “to the one true God, of whom are all things.” Yes, 
he tells us that the “ Father, of whom are all things,” 
is the ** one God,” in opposition to false ones, to nominal 
gods and lords: and-it is plain, that he meant it not in 
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opposition to God the Son, because he reckons him ** God 
“to us,” (Rom. ix. 5.) which none of the nominal gods 
are. Now, since the same St. Paul says that “ there is 
“no other God but one,” (1 Cor. viii. 4.) it is manifest 
that though the Father be emphatically styled one God, 
yet he and the Son together are not two Gods, but one 
GodP. P 

You ask, whether when St. Paul tells us that “ God 
* our Saviour saved us through Jesus Christ our 
“¢ Saviour,” he does thereby preach two Saviours ? (Tit. 
iii. 4, 6.) Yes certainly, unless both le one Saviour. 
Wherefore you by denying them to be one, make two 
Saviours, as you do also two Gods. To your other ques- 
tion, I answer, that Jesus Christ is the same God and the 
same Saviour, though not the same Person with him styled 
** God our Saviour,” Tit. iv. You go on: * Did our 
“ Saviour himself introduce heathen Polytheism, when he 
“said, (Mark xii..29.). The Lord our God is one Lord, 
‘and yet immediately after mentions another Lord, ver. 
“36?” But who has taught you to call that other, an- 
other Lord? This did not our Saviour : you are the Poly- 
theist, (and not he,) by your strained and false comments 
_ upon his words. 

This is what you call producing expréss Scripture. 

What you have farther, p. 198, about Bp. Pearson and 
Bp. Bull, (who are both directly against you,) is marvel- 
Jous; as also your account of antiquity, which has been 
answered. Your pretence, that no ancient writer ever 
argued against Polytheism, by alleging that Christ is the 
*€ one supreme God,”’ or individually the “‘ same God,” 
is a shameful misreport, a manifest untruth; unless you 
have some poor equivocation in the words. Tertullian, 
Origen, Hippolytus, Lactantius, &c. as many as resolve 
the Unity of Godhead into Unity of substance, (as the 
ancients in general do,) are so many evidences of your 


‘falsehood. For if Christ be one substance with the Fa- 
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ther, he is one God supreme, God being a name of sub- 
stance. 

Your telling me that I make “ one substance,” but 
never “ one God,” is just as if you had said, I make one 
God, but never make one God; or else it is a weak beg- 
ging the question. You pretend, the Unity of God is 
secure by making one original Cause. Right; if you 
take in God the Father and God the Son into the one 
Godhead: otherwise, by excluding one of your Gods, you 
make a supreme God and an inferior God, after the way 
of Pagan Polytheists ; and so Ditheism is unavoidable. I 
asked, where the sacred writers ever limited the sense of 
the texts relating to the Unity by the word supreme? 
Where do they say there is but one supreme God, instead 
of one God? You have not one text to produce out of the 
laws against idolatry: a plain sign that Scripture went 
upon quite other principles than yours. And the reason 
of it is evident, because the design was to intimate that 
no other God but the God of Israel was to be ad- 
mitted. 

To have made him supreme God only, would have left 
room for any mferior deities to be taken in with him. 
The place of the Psalms (Ps. xlvii. 2.) declaring God to 
be tWisos, or most high, reacheth not the point; unless it 
had been said, you shall have none other most high God but 
him, to leave room for -lower deities. There is a great 
deal of difference between saying, there is one most high 
God, and there is one God who is most high: as much as 
between saying, there is one supreme King of Great Bri- 
tain, and there is one King of Great Britain who is supreme. 
Your instance is the more unfortunately chosen, because 
the very Person there styled dusas, most high, is by some 
of the ancients (Justin Martyr particularly) understood 
~ to be God the Son; which I infer from their interpreting 
verse the 5th, &c. of him. Your other instances are as 
little to your purpose: but it is pretty remarkable, that 
while you are confidently glorying of nothing less than 
plain and express Scripture, you are talking in a style 
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tinknown to Scripture, but very well known to the Pagans, 
that there is one only supreme God; intimating that there 
are inferior Gods, or one God at least, besides him. As 
to your several what-think-you's, p. 200. I refer you to 
my Sermons 4. 

You tell me, that 6 Oeds, in Scripture, &c. signifies the 
supreme.God. Does it so? Then according to all an- 
tiquity, applying 6 @zis to Christ in their citations of the 
Old Testament, Christ is the supreme God. But I beg 
leave to say, that it signifies only God; and there is no 
need of saying supreme God, when there is no reference to 
an inferior God: and therefore Scripture, and generally 
antiquity, say nothing of a supreme God, because they 
acknowledged no inferior God; to which such expres- 
sions have a tacit reference. It was from the Pagans that 
such language was at first borrowed, and used at length 
by some Christian writers, (as Arnobius and Lactantius,) 
though by them very rarely; and with such cautions as 
might be sufficient to prevent misconstruction. 

As St. Paul was willing to adopt the name of unknown 
God, in compliance with the Pagan phrase, to lead them 
into a belief of the God of the Christians: so some of the 
Fathers were inclinable to take the name of aparos Osis, 
or princeps Deus, and to apply it, in a Christian sense, to 
draw the Pagans insensibly to the worship of the true 
God, under such a name as they had given to a false one. 
Otherwise this kind of phrases is not properly Christian, 
nor to be used by Christians. * 
--It is one thing to say God is supreme, is mavroxpérwp, is 
over all, or the like; and quite another to say, there is 
one supreme God; which, in propriety of speech, implies 
-that he has another God under him. We say of the King, 
that he is swpreme in his dominions; but who ever talks 
of the supreme King of Great Britain, as if there were 
any other king of Great Britain? Supreme moderator and 
governor, we say, because there are subordinate modera- 


4 Sermon vii. vol. ii. p. 168. 
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tors and governors. You do well to quote Nebuchadnezzar 
for the phrase of ** God of Gods,” Dan. ii..47. It was a 
very proper expression for an idolatrous king to use; and 
was well suited to a Pagan hypothesis. And if the like 
phrase occurs elsewhere’, in the sacred writers, the intent 
is not to signify that any inferior God was admitted under 
the supreme, but that the God of Israel was far superior 
to all the reputed gods of the nations. 

Your comment upon Isa. xlii. 8. xlvili. 11. is very 
extraordinary, that God will not give the glory of being 
underived (that is all your comment amounts to) to any. 
Certainly he will not do what he cannot. But was it 
suitable to the divine Majesty to acquaint his people, 
that he will not (with reverence be it spoken) do the 
most staring contradiction and palpable absurdity? It ig 
evident that his glory is his worship, all religious worship, 
(which might be taken from him, and placed upon false 
gods,) and he would not suffer it with impunity to be 
transferred from him to other objects. As to your pre- 
tended “ mediate” worship, it shall be considered here- 
after. ” 

~My saying that God has engrossed all divine honour 
to himself, you call “ a most presumptuous contradiction 
«to the whole New Testament.” But as it is no great 
presumption to dispute with men fallible as myself, about 
the sense of the New Testament; so I hope the reader 
will not take you to be in earnest, but will rather kindly 
excuse a few passionate words, such as men are apt to 
throw out in great extremities. s 

You appeal to John v. 22. to prove that God has given 
honour and worship to Christ as ‘“ Son of man.” This 
will be distinctly debated hereafter. At present, it 18 
enough to say, that Christ, rather than the Father, is to 
execute judgment upon man, because he himself is man, 
(which the Father is not,) and that so high and great an 
office is an evident token of what he is, very God, as well 


r Esdras vy. 8, Nehem. viii. 6. Vid. Cleric, in loc. 
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as very man; and therefore all men are to “ honour him 
“¢ even as they honour the Father.’ You have taken a 
great deal of fruitless pains to show, that the particular 
glories belonging to the Son, on account of his offices, are 
distinct from the glories belonging to the Father. You 
might, in the same way, have shown, that the particular 
glories due to the Father under this or that consideration, 
are distinct from the glories of the Father considered 
under another capacity. For instance, the glory of the 
Father considered as King, is one glory; as Judge, an- 
other glory; as God of the Jews one thing, as God of 
Christians another, as God of angels another. And thus 
you may multiply the worship of the Father into a thou- 
sand several worships, by as many distinct considerations. 
But as all these several glories arise from the display of 
his attributes of wisdom, justice, goodness, &c. and all 
his attributes are founded in the excellency of his nature ; 
so all the particular worships are reduced to one, as being 
an acknowledgment of that one divine nature, the root 
and source of all. The same I say of God the Son: all 
the particular glories belonging to him on account of his 
offices, relative to us, are but partial considerations of his 
attributes, of his goodness, mercy, wisdom, &c. which at- 
tributes have their root and foundation in the excellency 
of his nature, which nature is the same with the F ather’s ; 
and thus all the particular glories, or worships, resolve 
into one glory, or worship, paid to that nature which is 
common to Father and Son. But of this I shall treat more 
distinctly in the sequel. . 

To conclude this article, you have not been able to 
clear yourself of the charge of believing and professing 
two Gods: but after a great many big words, and only 
words, about St. John, and St. Paul, and plain Scripture ; 
you appear to have been doing nothing else but pervert- 
ing Scripture, and depraving Christianity, and teaching 
us a new language, as well as a new faith, in asserting: a 
supreme God and an inferior God, instead of one God. 
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Query V. 

Whether Dr. Clarke’s pretence, that the authority of Father 
and Son being one, though they are two distinct Beings, 
makes them not to be two Gods, as a king upon the 
throne, and his Son administering his Father’s govern- 
ment, are not two kings, le not trifling and inconsistent ? 
For if the King’s son be not a king, he cannot truly be 
called king; if he is, then there are two kings. So, if 
the Son be not God, in the Scripture notion of God, he 
cannot truly be called God; and then how is the Doctor 
consistent with Scripture or with himself? But if the 
Son be truly God, there are two Gods upon the Doctor’s 
hypothesis, as plainly as that one and one are two: and 
so all the texts of Isaiah cited above, besides others, stand 
full and clear against the Doctor’s notion. 


YOU go on here in the same confident way, (your con- 
fidence always rising as your arguments fall,) tellmg me 
that I ** condemn Scripture for giving the Son the title of 
“ God :’”’ because, forsooth, I condemn you for giving 
him the title, and denying him the thing ; while Scripture — 
allows him both. You have nothing to reply, but that 
there is “ one first Cause,’ &c. and therefore but “ one 
«“ God.” Ifa man were to admit this, you would still 
never be able to come at the conclusion you intend. For 
suppose the Father were allowed to be one God, as the 
first Cause, but God the Son God notwithstanding, as 
necessarily existing ; this hypothesis is every whit as de- 
fensible as yours, or more so: only it is Hable to the 
charge of Ditheism, as yours also is; and the like solu- 
tions would serve equally for either. This I hint, that 
you may not imagine yourself ever able to gain your 
point in that way of reasoning. But I proceed in my 
charge of Ditheism upon your scheme. You own the 
Son to be a God, though not included in the one God ; 
therefore ‘you make two Gods. You have no hopes of 
evading the charge yourself: but you think it may be 
some relief to bring me in to share with you in it; and so 
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you feebly endeavour to retort it. I will not transcribe 
all you have trifled on this head: your argument, or 
“rather no argument, but calumny, is, that I make ‘ two 
'* supreme Gods.” Show me how. You tell me they are 
“two Gods,” (in my hypothesis,) though “ undivided in 
“substance.” But this is a miserable begging of the 
main question, that dwo Persons cannot be one God: 
whereas my charge of Ditheism upon you is founded 
upon this plain maxim, as plain as that two and two are 
four, that one God and another God are two Gods: or 
that two Persons, each of which is a God, and not to- 
gether one God, are two Gods. Learn at length to submit 
to a self-evident maxim, and either confess two Gods, or 
‘throw out the Son from being God at all. You talk, in 
your usual deceitful way, of the ancient Christians mak- 
ing the “ origination in the divine Paternity to be the 
*‘ assertion of the. Unity :’”’ which is a thing directly and 
fully to my purpose, and as directly contrary to yours. 
For the ancients from this principle concluded that all the 
‘three Persons are one God, (which Bishop Pearson. ob- 
‘serves;) and you, in contradiction to the ancients, infer 
from the same principle, that they are not “ one God.’” 
Was there ever a more shameless abuse upon the igno- 
‘rant readers? I have recited the passage of Bishop Pear- 
son (which you refer to) once before, and shall now again 
(af it be possible to make any impressions upon your 
modesty) cite it to your shame, for thus imposing on 
your readers. - 

- “ This origination in the divine Paternity hath anciently 
“been looked upon as the.assertion of the Unity > and 
“ therefore the Son and-Holy Ghost have“been believed 

. to be but one God with the, Father, because both from 
“the Father, who is one, and so the Union of. thems.” 
This is a true account of the ancients, worthy of -that 
great man; while yours is so entirely false, that were it 
not that you have the privilege of writing without a name, 


* Pearson on the Creed, p: 40. 
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one might think, that pure regard to your character might 
deter you from these liberties. : 

How have you the assurance to represent my notion as 
different from Bishop Pearson’s, when every body that 
has seen my books knows that Bishop Pearson’s and 
mine are exactly the same? Do not I every where assert 
the Paternity, and resolve the Unity, as the Bishop with 
all the ancients does, into Unity of substance and original? 
All the three are one God, because two are referred up to 
one Father, to whom they adhere, and from whom they 
derive their substance, the same divine substance with his. 
I had reduced you to this dilemma, either to assert two 
Gods, or to make no God of the Son; which I called 
ungodding him. Instead of an answer, you give me a 
rebuke; as usual, when sore pressed. You pretend, that 
you declare the Son to be God as much as Scripture does : 
and so will any Socinian or Samosatenian say, while he 
supposes him never to have existed before he was man. 
By the same or the like argument you may make a God of 
every angel, inasmuch as angels are called Gods in Serip- 
ture. But while, notwithstanding, you deny the necessary 
existence of an angel, and make his title nominal, who 
sees not that you deny him to be God? And thus do you 
with God the Son. The case is manifest: and an in- 
genuous man would rather give up so plain a point, than 
expose himself by inventing little quibbles to make things 
appear what they are not, and to keep up a show of be- 
lieving what he believes not. ; 

But I am next to be charged as “ ungodding the Son.” 
Let us hear how: you have been hitherto very unhappy 
in the way of retorting. I assert him to be God in as high 
a sense as the Father. Well, how is this wngodding him? 
Here you are silent. But I acknowledge him to be dé» 
rived, sent to execute the Father’s orders, &c. Show me 
‘then that either his being a Son, or being sent, is any way 
inconsistent with equality of nature or Unity of Godhead: 
here you are lost again. But you come irembling to tell 
me, “I ungod the Father.” You ought to tremble at 
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such false and unrighteous accusations. Well, how dot 
do it? By asserting another independent, another supreme 
Lord, &c. Wonderful; when my business is to maintain, 
that he is not another independent supreme Lord, but the 
same Lord. “1 deprive him,” you say, “ of his original 
** dependent supremacy.” What! of his Paternity? 
But I own him to be Father, and first considered in every 
thing common both to the Son and him. You have made 
nothing out in the way of retorting. Come we next to 
Tertullian and Athenagoras ; to see whether they agree 
with you or me, in resolving the Unity. The criterion is 
this: if they take Father and Son both into the one God, 
they are mine; if they separate the Son from the Father, 
making another God, or no God of him, then they are 
yours. Tertullian, you say, founds the “ Unity’ of God 
“upon the supremacy of the Father alone, in the govern- 
“ment of the universe.” That is false; for Tertullian 
makes all the three Persons of one authority, one state, one 
substance, because one God. They are his very words 
cited abovet. Neither are you able to prove any thing 
contrary to it, out of all his Works. I referred you toa 
passage of Tertullian, where he rejects the notion of an 
inferior God as a Pagan dream": and to show how 
consistent he is with himself, he makes the Son not an 
inferior God, but the same God with the Father; and 
he applies the general maxim to the particular case of 
Father and Son*, as having the same divinity, same 
power, &c. Your pretence of Tertullian’s making the 


+ See above, p. 98. 

“ Neque enim proximi erimus opinionibus nationum, que si quando co- 
guntur Deum confiteri, tamen et alios infra illum volunt. Divinitas.autem 
gradum non habet, utpote unica. Contr. Hermog.cap.7. Deus non erit 
dicendus, quia nec credendus nisi summum magnum. Nega Deum quem 
dicis deteriorem. Contr. Mare. lib. i. cap.6. 

x Tres autem non statu sed gradu, nec substantia sed forma, nec potestate 
sed specie: Unius autem substantie, et unius wars et unius potestatis, 
quia unus Deus. Contr) Prax. cap. 2. 

Trinitas unius divinitatis, Pater, Filius, et Spiritus sanctus, De Pudic. 
cap. 21. 
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Son -subordinate, is meanly equivocating upon a word. 
He makes him subordinate, as I also do, in order, or office, 
not in dominion: and you are very sensible that while you 
are pleading Tertullian’s expressions in favour of your 
notions, you make him all over inconsistent, and contra- 
dictory to his own plain and avowed principles. You 
might at this rate quote all the Post-Nicene F athers, who 
allow of a subordination as much as Tertullian. You run 
Out (p. 211.) upon the history of his dispute with Mar- 
cion, as if that were any secret. After a great many 
words, you have nothing to elude ‘his testimony against 
an inferior God, but a precarious fiction, or conjecture, 
that he would not have owned the Son to be swmmum 
Magnum, the supreme Being ; though he plainly does own 
it in making his substance the same with the Father’s, 
and ascribing the same divinity, power, and quality (unius 
status) to him. Your cavils about derivatio and portio 
have been considered above, (p- 96.) But you lay great 
stress upon Tertullian’s supposing the summum Magnum, 
the supreme Being, to be unbegotten, which you think 
must exclude the Son. But, under favour, it is never 
Tertullian’s way to exclude the Son. Father and Son 
together, upon his principles, were the one unbegotten 
eternal substance, till the generation of the Son: and then 
the Son was legotten, the Father unbegotten, and both 
still the same substance as before, under a different economy. 
You would insinuate, as if the Son was (according to 
Tertullian) begotten into a Person, just before the creation, 
by the good pleasure of the Father. I refer the reader to 
Bp. Bull, for a confutation of this weak and groundless 
charge. I may however take notice of it, as a thing very 
particular, that, till you have made the ancients the most 
stupid men that ever lived, you presume not to claim them 
as.advocates for your opinions. Is it a fair way of deal- 
ing with authors to strain and wrest their expressions to 
a sense directly repugnant to their known and standing 
principles? Could not you do the same by Athanasius 
VOL. Ill. ) 
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himself, if you were so disposed, and claim all the Post- 
Nicene Fathers, as well as Ante-Nicene, by the help of 
the like chicane? The question, you say, “is not whether 
“ Tertullian always speaks consistently :’”” and you “ are 
not,” you say, ‘ vindicating Tertullian’s reasoning,” 
put such plainly is his notion.” In this way of talking, 
1 know not why you should not put in your claim to all 
the orthodox men that ever wrote upon the Trinity. For, 
as you think them all inconsistent, it is only taking those 
principles which you may be able to strain to a sense 
agreeable to your notions, and then you may claim their. 
countenance and authority; much in the same way as 
Dr. Clarke has shown you, in respect of our Creeds and 
Liturgy. The reader, I hope, sees, by this time, what 
your boasts of antiquity amount to 5 little more than the 
same game over again with the ancients, which the Doctor 
had before practised with our Church’s forms. 

You are next finding fault with my account of Tertul- 
lian, vol.i. p. 57,58. of my Defence. The objection, I said, 
as Tertullian resolved it, was, that the authority would 
not be one. I thought my putting in the parenthesis (as 
Tertullian resolves it) might have been hint sufficient to a 
man of ordinary acumen. I knew what the objéctors 
meant by monarchia; and I knew also to what sense 
Tertullian turned it’in his answer: which, it seems, you 
did not attend to. He tells you, from his knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, that monarchia ought to signify singu- 
lare et unicum imperium, one singular government, or au- 
thority; and under this view he proceeds to answer 
Praxéas’s objection about *monarchia. But you say this 
instance of Tertullian may serve to show that Father and 
Son are not “ two Monarchs, but that the one Monarch 
« must be he only in whom the authority is original.” 
But then you will consider that heteby you make the 
Son no Monarch: and so, instead of thaking the Father 
and the Son one God, (which this example was intended 
to illustrate,) you make the Son no God at all; or else 
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you make a supreme God and an inferior God, that is, 
two Gods, which you pretend to disown. Nor can you 
ever come off from so evident a dilemma. 

“Tsay then, that Tertullian’s similitude, though it an- 
swered his purpose, does not at all serve yours. And 
therefore I observed to you, that Tertullian resolved the 
Unity of God, not into the Father’s being sole Monarch, 
which would have been giving up the divinity of God the 
Son, but into Unity of power, substance, Godhead, common 
to both ; taking both into the one Godhead, and one God. 
Had you done so too, you had done wisely, and might 
then have claimed some countenance. from antiquity ; 
which your novel scheme is directly opposite to. 

“* Unity of substance,” you say, “ can never make two 
“equally supreme Monarchs one God.” But it may make 
two Persons, considered as equally supreme over all, to 
be but one Monarch, and one God 3 and that is as well. 

I had said of Athenagoras, that he resolves the Unity 
of Godhead into Unity of substance and original. “ As 
“ if,” say you, “ Unity of substance and Unity of original 
** were the same thing.’”’ I do not say they are precisely 
the same ; for then I need not have mentioned both. But 
this I say, that no Unity of substance; unless the original 
was one, so as to make the substance, as it were, of the 
same stock, would be sufficient upon the principles of the 
ancients. 3 

I very well knew what I was talking about. Two 
unoriginate divine Persons, however otherwise inseparable, 
would be two Gods, according to the ancients. But if 
one be not only consubstantial, but also of the other, and 
referred up to him as a head or fountain, two such Per- 
sons were believed to be one God. This was the Catho- 
lic method, not of making the Father singly, but Father 
and Son, one God ; which was their pious care and truly 
Christian concern, and which they expressed on all occa- 
sions against Jews, Pagans, and heretics... 

Your observations on Athenagoras are answered above. 

O 2 
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You have in this page (p. 216.) and the following one, 
the shrewdest way of talking I have yet met with. You 
have discovered, it seems, that my principles and yours 
are the very same 5 and that we need not dispute longer. 
Indeed, I was wondering at your dulness in not making 
the discovery sooner. For I very well knew that you 
could never bring over the ancients to your principles, 
but you must at the same time take me also along with 
them: and the very same arguments which you make 
use of to draw them in as advocates to your cause, must 
of course draw me in too, being inviolably attached to 
them. You have therefore here done me justice, un- 
designedly. I am really on your side as much as ever 
the ancients were: and you are very consistent in taking 
me in with them. But the misfortune is, that the preity 
way you have of fetching any thing, or any man you 
please, into a side, and forcing them into your service, is 
become greatly contemptible ; especially after the at- 
tempts made upon such men as Bishop Pearson and Bi- 
shop Bull, and upon our Creeds, Articles, and Liturgy. 
You have carried the wile too far: and now every body 
sees through it. 

But let us hear, at length, how it is that I am brought 
over to countenance your principles; and let the reader, 
from this instance, make a judgment of the rest. You 
proceed thus: “If the Unity of the Godhead is to be 
< resolved into one head, root, fountain, and Father of all, 
-¢¢ the Son who is not the head, root, fountain, &c. cannot 
“¢ be himself that one supreme God which is the Father, 
<‘ head, root, and fountain of all.” Thus, after you have 
swelled yourself up with assurance, and your reader with 
expectation, you produce nothing but ‘the silly sophism 
about this and that; which I before (p. 53.) promised to 
dismiss, wherever I should find it. 

My “ own hands,” you tell me, * have entirely de- 
«¢ stroyed my own scheme.” . Happy for me, that I am 
here to answer for myself; when with Bishop Pearson, 
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Bishop Bull, and almost all the ancientsy, I am called in 
to countenance such. notions as I had not only detested, 
but formally confuted. You tell me, had I rested here,” 
(that is, in asserting the Father to be head, root, &c.) 
*< the controversy had been at an end.” Now, if it may 
‘contribute any thing to end one.of the idlest disputes, to 
say no worse, that ever was begun amongst us, I beg 
leave to assure you that I do rest there: and, by so doing, 
I have at once taken from you, as I humbly conceive, all 
your pretences both from Scripture and antiquity ; leav- 
ing you nothing but your metaphysics to trust to; which, 
after repeated experiments, you have found very unser- 
viceable, and lighter than vanity itself. 

After you had taken notice of what I had granted, as 
to the Father’s being root, head, fountain, &c. you say, 
“if this be true, as I have fully proved, &c.” and you 
refer to what you had done above, adding some other 
authorities in the margin. The reader here cannot but 
observe how unaccountably you have spent your time 
and pains in an elaborate proof of what I had readily 
before granted. This is what commonly, and very justly, 
goes under the name of impertinence; and is a method 
_almost peculiar to those who, having once espoused a 
bad cause, have an after-game to play for their own re- 
putation, more than for the sake of the cause they are 
entered into, to carry on the appearance of a dispute after 
the dispute is really ended. What other account can be 
given of your filling so many tedious pages with quota- 


y You scruple not, p. 218, to cite Athanasius, Hilary, and Gregory Na- 
zianzen, as making the Father the only God; as if they also intended to 
exclude the Son from the one Godhead. Such as have ever looked into those 
_writers themselves, instead of taking up scraps at second-hand, cannot want 
an answer to such weak pretences. I shall think it sufficient to refer you to 
a few places of these three writers, to give you a just notion of their princi- 
ples upon this head: Athanasius, p.556, 878. in Psal. p.75. Hilarius, p. 836, 
859. Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. xxxvi. p. 586. As to your pretence that you 
‘* cannot find that any even of the Post-Nicenes of the 4th century said that 
‘¢ the Son was equal in authority and in all perfections ;’’ it is either a poor 
quibble upon the word authority, or else betrays your great want of read« 
ing. 
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tions from the ancients, really proving nothing but what 
I had ingenuously admitted before, leaving it to you to 
make all the advantage you possibly could of it? 

The reader here may again plainly see, that your pre- 
tended arguments against me are not more against me 
than against the ancients, by whose principles mine must 
either stand or fall. And while you are charging me with 
contradictions, the charge falls equally upon them ; whose 
faith I follow, and whose principles I here maintain. It 
may be seen, with half an eye, that you deal with the 
ancients just as you do with me. You pretend first ‘to 
split their notion into contradictory principles ; and then 
you take one part of the pretended contradiction and play 
it against the other part; crying out, the ancients, the 
ancients, all the way; with much the same justice as you 
can, when you have a mind to it, cry out, the Creeds, the 
Articles, the Liturgy, and what not. " 

You tell me, (p. 217.) of my ‘ perpetual self-contra- 
“¢ diction.’ Now, if you are able to prove it, you will 
do something ; if not, you only betray your own want of 
judgment or fairness, in making the charge. As to the 
perfection you imagine in the Father as such, more than 
in the Son, I deny any, except what is contained ina 
mode of existing, or relation of order. You go on cavil- 
ling, in a childish manner, against Unity of substance, 
individual, numerical, &c. which kind of cavils I abun- 
dantly answered again and again in my Defence, and 
shall not repeat. Homogeneous substance and imsepara- 
Lility amounts with you to substances united. You should 
have avoided this, because you hereby charge your friend 
the Doctor with making the divine substance a heap of 
substances united. If there cannot be substance and sub- 
stance without salstances, the Doctor and you are in a 
lamentable case, while you suppose the divine substance 
to be extended: for you thereby suppose him compounded 
of innumerable substances. Learn hereafter to have your 
thoughts more about you, when you are charging contra- 
dictions. 
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. I had said in my Defence, vol. i. p. 59. that the Fathers 
believed God to be a word denoting substance?, not do- 
munion only. You are unwilling to let this pass, not- 
withstanding that you have changed your mind in this 
point of God’s denoting dominion only, since your last 
time of writing. Now the word, you say, denotes the 
Person ‘* whose the substance is:’’ that is, the substance 
whose the substance is; for Person denotes substance. 
As to Seérys, which before signified, with you, “ divine 
** dominion,” it now: signifies ‘ divine dignity and au- 
“ thority.” And it is pleasant to observe how you can 
change the sense of a word, and yet give the very same 
reason for the mew sense, as before for the old one. We 
were before told, that ‘‘ Sedryg, like dvSpwxdrys, and all 
“< other words of the like formation, always signifies di- 
vine dominion?.””’ Now “ Sedry¢, like dvSpwndrys, and 
<< all other words of the like formation, always signifies di- 
‘¢ vine dignity and authority.” That is to say, once upon 
a time, it always signified an outward relation, expressed 
by the word dominion ; but now it always signifies some 
intrinsic perfection, expressed by the word dignity. I 
hope, the next time you write, it will always signify di- 
vine nature, like évSewméryc, (which signifies the human,) 

and “all other words of like formation.” I gave many 
plain examples of this signification, by references in the 
margin of my Defence>. One would think that you, in 
your Reply, had a mind only to divert the reader. You 
tell me, in the passage of Melito, Sedrys is expressly op- 
posed to avSgwxérys. I know it, and I chose it for that 
very reason; because, as avSpwndrys there undoubtedly 
signifies human nature, in concreto, so it determines the 


z See Tertullian above, p. 172. 
Kark ris civ modray dihus Qiosus tvdeixrindy tgs 70 ras Seornros dvoped. Bas. 
Ep. 80. 
‘0 dv, 8 5 Otds chs Solas ivopare. Greg. Naz. Orat. Xxxvi. p. 586. 
Oi ixiga 4 bola wage Thy SornTa, oide iviga 4 Seorns wage rnv Bciay. Epiph. 
vol. ii. p. 11. 
See Dr. Clarke’s Replies, p. 283. — 
Defence, vol. i. p. 60, 279. 
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signification of Sedrns to the divine nature. Besides that 
your own notion of dignity (if you have any sense in it) 7 
falls in with mine of substance. For whatever expresses 
intrinsic dignity (and not mere outward relation) expresses 
the nature and substance, the seat and ground, of that 
intrinsic dignity. i 

You pass over a page or two of my Defence, till you 
find something to carp at: and it is my saying that the 
Sabellian singularity consisted in making the Godhead 
povoredcwmos, one single Hypostasis. To which you reply, 
that the “ contrary is notoriously true, that the Sabellians 
** supposed God to be pla tmésacss tpimedcwmos.”” Now, of 
all things, there is nothing more contemptible among men 
of sense, than pedantry about words. Men of learning 
know that the word agéownov has been sometimes used to 
signify only an appearance, or manifestation, or character : 
in this sense, the Sabellian tenet is, that the Godhead is 
ple Umdsaois Tempdrwnos, one Hypostasis under three Persons, 
that is, names, appearances, characters; the same being 
either Father, or Son, or Holy Ghost, according to his 
several manifestations, or different appearances. But then 
the word apdcwmoy has been likewise used to signify the 
same with Hyposéasis, a real Person®? in this sense the 
’ Sabellian principle makes the Godhead povompocwmos, Or fy 
wpiowmoy, one single Person’. But I am weary of in- 


© It is thus used as early as Hippolytus, contr. Noét. cap. 7, 14. in 
which sense also Tertullian frequently uses the Latin word Persona. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen makes it indifferent whether to say éixerdcus oF aetowre, 
provided the meaning be secured. Orat. xxxix. p.630. By degrees the words 
came to be indifferently used, one for the other, as Damascen has observed 
to have been common with the Fathers. 

Xen Ot ywvaoxew, ws of eyo Wariges Urosuow nal BeoowHoV, xul Uomo Td KdTD 
exdAscav. $d xa’ taurd Diocvsérwe } 2% Bolas 4 cvplcEnnoray His devo, 2 aeidua 
Biahé £Q0V, nab Tov Tie Onrody, oioy Tlirgoy, xai VWasao, Damase. Dialect, 
p. 46. 

4 Lopiay Atyorres, Omoiey eivocs Abyees TH Zen rH by Tees THY werndevuevory 
cuvsapivy* x0) dice rBr0 meocumoy ty wares xai vied, &C. Basil. Homi. XXVil. 
p. 602. 

Iigsowrov is many times used in this Homily to siguify me same with 
rorsacis. 
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structing you in such kvown things as you ought to have 
been well versed in, before you engaged in this contro- 
versy. I excuse your telling me, that I «€ manifestly 
* contradict all antiquity, by supposing apécwmov and HAy- 
* postasis’” (sometimes, for I never pretend they do always) 
“to mean the same thing.” I charitably believe you 
spoke it in your simplicity, not designing any misreport, * 
but for want of knowing better. 

Upon inquiry into this matter, the truth appears to me 
to lie thus. Upon the first broaching of the Praxean and 
Noétian heresy, which charged the Catholic doctrine with 
Tritheism, the use of the terms substance and persons came 
in: the Catholics pleaded, that they did not assert three 
Gods, but three Persons only; meaning by Persons, real 
Persons, as is plain of Hippolytus and Tertullian. Such 
was the ancient Catholic sense of wpécwmoy and Persona. 
Afterwards came Sabellius, who, reviving the Praxean 
and Noétian doctrine, yet thought it prudent 'to adhere 
to the Catholic terms of one substance, or one God, and 
three Persons. But then he misinterpreted Person, under- 
standing it of a manifestation, or representation only, and 
nothing real, or substantial. 

Thus, after the manner of heretics, he kept to the 
‘Church’s language, but depraved and corrupted the 
Church’s sense. From this time one God and three Per- 
sons became an ambiguous phrase, capable either of a 
Catholic or Sabellian sense. As to the truth of the fact, 
I ground it chiefly upon what I have observed out of 
Hippolytus and Tertullian; and that it does not appear 
that either Praxeas or Noétus ever talked of three Per- 
sons, as Sabellius did after.. He was the first that imtro- 
duced the theatrical sense of person into Christianity, 


OB eed hs vied Led aistunros ty rescue ici, Ibid. p. 606. 

Miay bxbsceay 2Oncey sive roy wurten xa) cov viov nal cov cysov orvsipeces mock by 
revues xeorwmov. Theodor. de Subellio. Heret.: Fab. lib. ii. cap..9. 

Sabellius- —-cum veram Trinitatem intelligere non voleret, wnam ean- 
demque credidit sub triplici appellatione personam. Leon. M. Serm. xxiii. 
p. 155. ed. Quenell. 
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making the tpl @pdcwna to be avumisara, while the Ca- 
tholic notion was of rpla wpéowma ivuadsara. ‘There was 
but a very small variation in the words, but a very great 
‘one in the sense and application. One thing however I 
may remark, that there is a slight difference between 
imdsacis and wapéownov, that the former may be applied to 
inanimate or irrational things, the latter to rational only : 
when therefore I say that they are of the same import, I 
would be understood to mean only when applied to ra- 
tional or intelligent things. 

You proceed to mention an incidental thing, which, in| 
common prudence, you might better have omitted. In 
_ order to vindicate your notion of theré being but one God, 

while you suppose another God under him, you had asked 
me whether * Herod the Great was not King of Juda, 
< though the Jews had no king but Cesar?” To which 
I civilly answered, that Herod the Great had been dead 
above thirty years before the time when it was said that 
the Jews had no king but Cesar. You had here com- 
mitted a chronological slip; such as ingenious men, through 
haste, may be’ sometimes apt to fall into. But you are 
pleased to quarrel with me for putting when the Jews, 
instead of though the Jews. 1 own the fact: for I sup- 
posed you to mean, being a man of sense, that the two 
kings were alive, when it was said the ** Jews had: no 
«‘ king but Cesar.” For otherwise you must be sen- 
sible of a great inadvertency in your argument; which 
was intended to prove that there may be two kings (as 
two Gods) at the same time; and yet the name of king 
(or God) devolved entirely upon the superior. Now 
whether you will submit to a.slight slip in chronology, 
or toa gross blunder in the argument, is all one to me: 
but a prudent man would have passed a matter over 
quietly, which could not be called up again but to his 
own confusion. You tell me now, that Herod was king 
under Augustus. Very right: but how do you prove 
that, at that time, the “ Jews had no king but Cesar?” 
There lay the pinch of the difficulty; which it is a won- 
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der a'man of your acumen should not be able to per- 
Celve. © ‘ 

We have nothing more, that is material, under this 
Query. The charge of professing two Gods remains still 
unanswered ; and must remain, till you think proper to 
discard God the Son from all religious worship. Then 
indeed he will be no longer God to us, any more than 
angels, or magistrates, or other nominal Gods: and you 
may then rest consistently in ove God, and no more; 
namely, in God the Father, 


Qugrry VI. 

Whether the same characteristics, especially such eminent 
ones, can reasonably be understood of two distinct Be- 
ings; and of one infinite and independent, the other 
dependent and finite ? 
YOUR new answer to this Query is, 

1. That the characters ‘¢ can no more be understood 
of two distinct Persons, than of two distinct Beings.” 

_ To which I answer, that it may be proved from Scrip- 
ture that the characters belong to two Persons: it cannot 
be proved that they belong to two Beings, much less that 
they belong to two such disparate and unequal Beings as 
you suppose Father and Son to be. 

2. You answer, secondly, that ‘ the characters are not 
s¢ the same, because powers derived and underived are 
* not the same.” 

This answer is very contrary to the sentiments of wiser 
men, who have argued the other way, that if the powers 
had been equally wnderived, they had not been the same 
in the two Persons: but as one of the Persons is derived 


_¢ In duobus ingenitis diversa divinitas invenitur: in uno autem genito 
ex uno ingenito, naturalis unitas demonstratur, Fulgent. contr. Arian. 
p. 59. 

Si ambo vocarentur Patres, essent profecto natura dissimiles. Unusquis- 
que enim ex semetipso constaret, et communem substantiam cum altero non 
haberet ; nec Deitas una esset, quibus una natura non esset. Idem, p, 92. 

Si verus Deus est, et de Patre non est, duo sunt habentes singuli et volun- 
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from the other, “being Light of Light, God of God, 
« substance of substance,” both together are ‘ one God, 
“ one substance, &c.” And the same powers are common 
to both; as there is the same life in root and branches, 
the same light in the sun and its rays, the same virtue in 
the center and what proceeds from it. And though no 
comparisons are sufficient to illustrate infinity, and there 
must be a great deal more than we are able to conceive ; 
yet there is no principle of reason to contradict this notion, — 
that the same powers, properties, perfections, may be di- 
versely considered in the fountain from whence they flow, 
and in the streams to which they descend. 

You yourself can give no tolerable account how the 
same powers, attributes, &c. are equally diffused to in- 
finitely distant parts of the divine substance, as you con- 
ceive it under extension: nor is our notion of the same 
powers being common to three Persons at all more un- 
conceivable or inexplicable than yours is of the otherf. 
So that here let us be content to stop where it becomes 
us, and not pretend to measure infinity. You say, the 
“ powers are no more the same than the Persons are :’’ 
nor, certainly, less the same than the substance is. All 
this will depend upon the settling the sense of sameness, 
and the several kinds of it. wid 

When you are able to explain to me how the wisdom 
residing in one part of the divine substance (on your hy- 
pothesis of extension) is the same, and yet not the same 
with the wisdom residing in any other part ;' I may then 
be able to account for the degree of sameness in the powers 
belonging to the three Persons. 

3. In the third place, you tell me of an “ invidious in- 
“ sinuation,” couched under the words finite and in- 
jinite. This you borrow, as you do many other things, 
from the author of Modest Plea, &c. Continued. I re- 


tates proprias et imperia diversa. Greg. Nazianz. p. 729. Pseud. Ambros, 
p. 348. Confer Eugenii Confess. ap. Vict. Vit. p. 37. Chiffl. 
€ See my Defence, vol. i. p. 123. 
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turned a brief answer to it in the Preface to my Sermonss. 
There is nothing invidious in the case. But you ought, 
if you have none but fair and honest designs, to come out 
of ambiguous terms, that we may fall directly upon the 
question. You are the less excusable for continuing your 
disguises, while you write under cover and conceal your 
name. It looks now as if you were afraid only of having 
your cause exposed, while there is no danger of your 
persons. Dr. Clarke, even in books which he has set his 
name to, is hardly more reserved than you are without a 
name. What is the meaning of this, but to protract a 
controversy, and to run from the question; being sensible 
that your cause is not really defensible ? 

But to proceed. You say, ‘ you set no limitations to 
“ the perfections of the Son of God, more than the Scrip- 
“ ture has done:” which is saying nothing; because you 
tell us not what “ Scripture has done,” according to your 
sense of it. But you add, “ by declaring them to be’ 
« derived:’’ which in my sense of derived is no limita- 
tion at all; you should tell me whether it be in yours. 
¢« Self-existence,” you say, “is a perfection.” Prove from 
Scripture, or any other way, if you can, that self-existence, 
as distinct from necessary existence, is any perfection: it is 
a relation of order, a mode of existing», and that is all. 

Aye, but you say it denotes “ positive greatness,” 
(p. 226.) and you refer me to the Modest Pleader, who 
makes it the same with necessary existence’. If this be 
indeed your meaning, I own it, in that sense, to be as 
great a perfection as possible, and the sum total of all 
perfection: but then I assert it to be comnion to Father 
and Son, who are, in this sense, equally se/f-existent. 
‘Only, the Father particularly is unbegotten and underived ; 
~ under which conception, self-existence, as peculiar to him, 


= Vok Wo) 

h Lxrdokews re0r05 rb aylwnrov, eix Bins dvoue, Basil. contr. Bun. lib. iv. 
p, 763. Vid. Damascen. vol. i. p. 135, 140, 143, 210, 409. ii. p. 817. Pseudo 
Just. Exposit. Fid. Mich. Psell. apud Fabric, vol. v. p. 56. 

i Modest Plea, p. 217. 
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is negative and relative. We had long been amused with 
Dr. Clarke’s denying the self-existence of the Son and 
Holy Ghost; by which he was supposed to mean no 
more, than that they were legotten and proceeding, which 
every body allows: but now, it seems, he meant to deny 
their necessary existence; which is directly reducing them 
to creatures. You see now what you have to do: either: 
prove that the mere character of wnderived expresses any 
positive perfection; or that necessary existence belongs not 
equally to all the three Persons: and then you will show 
yourself an able disputant. 

You need not now be scrupulous about “ dependent’’. 
and “ independent :” you have said enough. Whatever 
is not necessarily existing is precarious and dependent, as 
much as any creature, which is enough in all reason; we 
understand you. You say, that you suppose the Son 
“‘ dependent in no other sense than is implied in the 
“ notion of being begotten.”’ It may be so, according to 
your notion of begotten, (1 suppose, very little differing 
from created ;) but you will have a hard task to show. 
that either Scripture or antiquity favours any such notior 
of begotten, as to make the Son precarious, or not neces- 
sarily existing. The voluntary generation mentioned by 
the primitive writers will not serve you at all in this 
matter, as will be seen in the sequel: and as to Scripture, 
you have not a single text to help you, but what must 
first be racked and tortured with metaphysical glosses, to 
make it speak what it never meant. You have a sur- 
prising piece of subtilty (p. 224.) to bring yourself off 
from the just and well-grounded suspicion of making the 
Son a precarious being. It is a difficult matter to force 
logic against common sense; but you are resolute enough 
to try. Your words, speaking of the Son’s ‘existing by 
the Father’s free act and choice, (which is Dr. Clarke’s 
known sense of this matter,) are these: “ Which yet no 
“‘ more implies the Son to be a precarious and mutable 
“‘ being, than those perfections of God, his power, jus- 
“ tice, goodness, veracity, and the like, (the exercise 
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“whereof always implies the notion of action, and cons 
* sequently depends wholly on the will of the agent,) 
*‘are therefore more precarious or uncertain in their 
*‘ effects, than those other perfections, (which imply in 
“them nothing of action, and consequently have no de- 
“ pendence upon the will of the agent,) such as eternity, 
‘* omnipresence, omniscience, or the like.” 

Here, if one may presume to understand such obscure 
reasoning, God the Son is proved to be mo precarious 
being, because the acts of God’s justice, goodness, &c. 
are certain in their effects: which they undoubtedly are, 
whether God pleases to annihilate or to bring into exist- 
ence. Therefore, most evidently, the Son is no precarious 
being: nor is any creature whatever at all precarious or 
mutable, by the same way of reasoning. A mighty ho- 
nour done to God the Son, to make him no more preca- 
rious than the rest of the creation. Certain however it 
is, that, upon your principles, there is no natural necessity 
for his existing: he might either never have existed, or 
may even cease to exist, (as much as may be said of any 
creature,) if it should please God so to order it. This is 
the proper and full notion of a precarious being, a being 
having no necessary foundation of existence, but depend- 
ing entirely upon the free-will and choice of another 
being. All the subtilties imaginable can never bring you 
off here, any more than they can bring together both 
ends of a contradiction. 

Our readers may now see plainly what you have been 
doing. You set out with general and ambiguous words 
of thé Father’s being alone supreme in “ authority, do- 
“ minion, &e.”’? But, at length, you can make nothing 
of it, without interpreting this swpremacy by the perfec- 
tion of self-existence, and self-existence by necessary exist- 
ence ; thereby depressing God the Son into precarious 
existence. Now indeed you have made the Father sole 
Governor very effectually: for who will ever be so mad 
as to dispute, whether a precarious being, a creature, be 
subject to his Creator? But let us return to the Query, 
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and consider whether those eminent characteristics, spe- 
cified in the texts cited, are such as at all suit with a 
finite, dependent, precarious, created being. 

You pretend (p. 225.) that ‘no distinguishing cha- 
“ racter of the one supreme God is ascribed to the Son in 
“ Scripture.” But let the reader see the texts which 
ascribe omniscience, knowledge of the heart, eternity, to 
the Son; attributes by Scripture appropriated to the one 
true God: besides some titles, appearing in these texts, 
applied to Christ, and appropriate likewise to the one 
God. As to two or three other characters, which you 
mention as appropriate to the one God, and which are not 
applied (as you pretend) to the Son; see my Sermons*, 
and what I have said above: I do not love to fill my 
paper with repetition as often as you do yours. You 
come next to lessen the characters given to God the Son. 
He is © Searcher of the heart ;” but as ‘* received of the 
** Father :”’ which the text says not one word of. Only, 
four verses lower, it is said, that he received ‘* power 
“* over the nations,” of the Father; whith is very wide 
of our present purpose. You have some pretences to 
elude the force of the title “* First and Last;’? which see 
answered in my Sermons!. ‘As to ‘ mighty God,” you 
pretend the Father is so absolutely, the Son with limita- 
tion; and here you refer to the Son’s being (ueyaays Beriis 
ayyeros) angel of his great council; which is not accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, and so is of no account while I am 
arguing from Scripture, not from the Fathers. The Fa- 
ther is “ Lord of all,” you say, * absolutely :”? and so is 
the Son, for any thing that appears; though the Father 
* put all things under him.” Let it be shown that the 
Father has any natural subjects, which are not equally 
subjects of the Son too. There is therefore no ground for 
your imaginary limitations in respect of the powers and 
perfections ascribed to the Son. , 

You add, (p. 228.) that nothing can be “ communi+ 


_-® Sermons, vol. ii. p. 168. ' 1 Ibid. p. 139, 140. 
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“ cated to the one supreme God.” The force of this Hes 
only in the terms. The Jirst Person may eternally com- 
municate to the second, and both be one God. “ He can 
*¢ have nothing,” you say, “ of himself:’”? well; if he has 
it but in himself, and of the Father, it suffices. The ques- 
tion is not whence he has his perfections, but what he has. 
Tt is remarkable, you say, that the “ throne, kingdom, 
** &c. is never ascribed to Christ upon account of his part 
** in the work of creation,” p- 230. And what if it is 
not? The Father is recommended to us principally as 
Creator, the Son as Redeemer, to keep up a more distinct 
notion of their Persons and offices. What a stress do you 
lay upon common things taught in our Catechism! Be- 
sides, I had obviated this cavil in my Defence™, It is 
remarkable again, you say, “ that the descriptions of the 
** Word, in the Old Testament, always represent him as 
* the Angel or Messenger.” You should only have said 
generally: and there is good reason why; because by 
that criterion chiefly, we know that it was God the Son, 
not God the Father. He is at the same time represented 
also as God, and as Lord, Jehovah, &c. What use you 
can make of this remarkable thing has been shown. I 
pass over your speculations on Dan. vii. 13, 14. as carrying 
no argument in them. You go on in speaking of Christ’s 
receiving dominion ; which relates only to the economy or 
dispensation: according to which God the Father will 
receive a kingdom at the last day, and enlarge his do- 
minion over his subjects. As to Phil. ii. 6. I refer to my 
fifth Sermon ; where I had obviated your pretences be- 
fore you made them. You insist upon your construction 
of 404: which if admitted, yet you can never ascertain 
your whole construction, (as I showed in my Sermon®,) 
but the words will still naturally bear a meaning opposite 
to yours. However, as to your criticisms about the use 
of 4A in that place, they appear to me of no manner of 
force. The sense is exceeding clear and unbarrassed, 


™ Defence, vol. i. p. 194, 195. ® Sermon vy, vol. ii. p. 99. 
VOL. III. P 
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running thus: “ Who, being in the form of God, thought 
« it not robbery to be equal with God :” (see how great, 
how divine a Person he was:) ‘ yet, notwithstanding, 
“he humbled himself,° &c.”? You pretend that the 
words, “ thought it‘ not robbery,” would be the example 
proposed. No; but they are part of the preface to it, to 
make the example the more forcible and the more endear- 
ing: so that 1 may return you the compliment of in- 
attention. <* 

In my Sermons, you tell me, “ I most absurdly inter- 
« pret God’s highly exalting Christ, in the same sense as 
‘men in their prayers highly exalt God.” No; but if 
you had not had a strong propensity to misrepresentation, 
you would have said in the same sense as men in preach- 
ing, or the like, exalt God by proclaiming and publishing 
his praises. And now where is there any the least ap- 
pearance of absurdity, after taking out the idea of pray- 
ing; which you improperly threw in, to abuse the reader, 
and to give some colour to your accusation? I always 
suspect a magisterial censure to have no weight at the 
bottom: it is to make up in the manner what it wants in 
the substance. Show me one instance in the Scripture 
and Apocrypha together, of your sense of imepuyow, and I 
will give you above thirty of mine. Indeed, I know but 
of a single place where it can bear such a sense as you 
are contending for; which is Psalm xxxvii. 35. And yet 
there it may as well bear mine. Please to tell me why 
imegudw may not as well be so used as d0£4%a, and why 
one should be thought more alswrd than the other, and I 
will stand corrected. I showed you that I was not sin- 
gular in interpreting depubdw, by %F4gu, in that place. 
The context favoured it, the words would well bear it; 

? 

© Clemens understands it in the same way as I do. “Os ty mogh7 Oct Umapyay, 
By domarypdy nytouro +o elven ioe Och" txtvarey DE Eavrdyd Pirsixriguay Osis, caoas 
civ dvSewaroy yrsyouevos. Clem. Alex. p. 8. Os i 

That Clemens here interprets the place as I do, appeats from his changing 


éa2e into 3, from his making a pause after i7w @sg, and from his choosing a 
new subject of his proposition, ¢ Piroinriguov Oras, instead of as preceding. 
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and an ancient Greek writer, under the name of Diony- 
sius, as well as a Latin writer, under the name of Am- 
brose, were beforehand with me in it. And what if your 
own favourite EusebiusP should be found to chime in 
with both? I love not to be positive where I may be 
mistaken: but it appears to me extremely probable, from 
Eusebius’s manner of speaking of it, that his sense of 
dxeouow was the same with mine: and the rather, be- 
cause Origen (of whom Eusebius was a great admirer) 
would never have admitted drzpuew in your sense of the 
word, understanding it of Christ in his highest capacity ; 
_as Eusebius plainly does. Nor do I think that Eusebius 
ever had so low an opinion of God the Son, as to think 
him capable of being exalted in any other sense but that 
of being glorified, or having his glory manifested. It is 
observable, that Eusebius does not interpret the text of 
constituting our Saviour Lord, King, and God; but re- 
cognizing, or manifesting him as such: and it is certain 
that Eusebius resolves all the Son’s real and essential 
greatness into his Sonship4, and not into any subsequent 
exaltation. It was as Son of God that he acknowledged 
him Lord, and Saviour, and King, and God: wherein 
Eusebius’s theology, however you may boast of him, 
very far exceeds yours. You charge me with interpret- 
ing éyapicaro most absurdly. I suppose, if you had 
had any reason to assign, you would have obliged us 
with it. I see no absurdity in interpreting giving a name 
to be giving a name; whichis all I have done. But it is 
very absurd of you to imagine that God may not glorify 
his Son, as well as his Son may glorify him; by spread- 
ing and extolling his name over the whole creation. 
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You go on to Heb. i. 2. “ Whom he hath appointed 
‘¢ heir of all things;”’ by which you intend, I suppose, to 
prove that he was not Lord before: though in the very 
same verse it is said, “ by whom also he made the 
« worlds.” Might not this show you that the Apostle 
is only speaking of that peculiar and special right founded 
in the merits of Christ’s redemption; by which he be- 
came, in a more special sense, Lord of all he had re- 
deemed ; just as God the Father became, in a more sfe- 
cial sense than before, Lord of the Jews, upon his choos- 
ing them as his peculewm, or upon his delivering them 
from Egyptian slavery. What you are here endeavour- 
ing, it is hard to devise; unless you are coming directly 
into the Socinian scheme; for which only, your present 
discourse is calculated. You observe, “ Then it was that 
<‘ God said, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
“thee.” What then? Was he not the begotten Son long 
before? If he was, then you-are proving nothing more 
than that the Son’s glory was manifested in time; which 
is certainly true both of the Father and Son: if you meail 
otherwise, you run directly into Soctnianism ; as I before | 
hinted. You add, “ Then it was, that God commanded, 
“ Let all the angels of God worship him.” And why 
did you not add, that then it was, that ** he laid the foun- 
<< dation of the earth,’ and then it was, that the “ heavens 
“¢ were the works of his hands?””? Do you imagine that 
St. Paul, in that chapter, had no other design, but to 
describe the manifestations of Christ’s glory subsequent 
to his incarnation? You find, that he was the Lord, who 
in the “beginning laid the foundations of the earth:” 
which is a stronger character than all the rest put to- 
gether; and may convince you that he was Lord long 
before his incarnation, as John i. 1. declares him God 
before the creation. To your pretences about the Son’s 
“receiving power, glory, &c.” I had answered, with 
many of the Fathers, that he received in capacity of man, 
what in another capacity he had before ever enjoyed. 
This is not the only good answer to the difficulty pro- 
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posed: I have myself made use of another, which may 
as effectually serve to take off the imaginary force of your 
argument. But let us hear what you have to say to it. 
You “ no where find this distinction in Scripture.” What! 
Do not you find that he was God, and that he was also 
man? When you have found this, you have found the 
distinction. But you “no where find in Scripture any 
“ thing given to Christ, or any thing ascribed to him, 
“but what is applied to his whole Person.” We say, 
whatever is applied, is applied to his whole Person; but 
considered secundum quid, or in a certain capacity, not in 
every respect which goes in to make up the Person. And 
can you pretend to deny this? Let us see what you are 
like to make of it. Jesus increased in stature: Will you 
say, that the Word (for that you certainly allow to be 
constitutive of the Person) grew taller and larger, be- 
cause this is applied to the Person? He sweat, as it 
were, great drops of blood: Was the Adyos in a sweat? 
He died, and was buried, and he lay in the ground: ac- 
cording to you, the whole Person, the Asyos, it seems, as 
well as the body, suffered all this; for you know of no- 
thing that was ever applied to part of the Person, but to 
the whole Person. When you consider this matter again, 
learn to form your argument with a little more judgment: 
for you seem not, at present, to know how to oppose us 
in the best method, nor how to give your cause the ad- 
vantage it is really capable of. You should not have 
found fault with us for applying any thing to a compound 
person, in such respect or capacity only as is suitable 
thereto; for this is the commonest thing imaginable, and 
is done every day, as often as we say Peter or John is 
fat, lean, low, tall, well, sick, or the like: but you should 
have laid your argument against our taking so much in 
as we do into the Person of Christ, (the Acyos, the soul 
and the lody,) and then you might have shown some 
degree of acuteness. But it is not my business to point 
out to you the properest way of defending your heresy, 


ak, 
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which is every way indefensible: it may suffice, if I reply 
to such things as you have to produce. 

You say, “judgment was not given to part of him 
«¢ which is the Son of man; but to him, because he is the 
« Son of man.” There is nothing at all in your argument: 
for, suppose a wound or a plaister to be given to Peter, 
that is, to the whole Person; yet, 1 suppose, it may be 
understood with respect to one part only of him, viz. his 
body. But I have allowed you that the authority of ex- 
ecuting judgment was economically devolved upon Christ 
(considered in both capacities) as the properest Person 
for it; being equal to the charge as God, and over and 
above peculiarly fitted for it as being also man ; and so a 
more suitable judge of mant. The reason then why, out 
of three divine Persons, Christ is peculiarly appointed to 
the office of judging us, is because he had to his divinity 
superinduced the humanity, and thereby familiarized him- 
self the more to us. You see then, that your ingenious 
argument about parts, however it might affect another 
hypothesis, (though it can really hurt none,) does not at all 
concern my account of that matter. = 

As to the place of Hermas, which I produced in my 
Defence, I refer the reader to Bishop Bull and Dr. Grabe. 
All you have to object, is the expression of corpus, by 
which you understand a human body ; I, the whole human 
nature, consisting of body and soul. Nothing more com- 
mon in writers than to express the whole man by flesh, 
or bodys; and by the latter especially, when considered 
as a servant: so that your construction is at least very 
precarious ; and is what neither the expression itself, nor 
what goes along with it, gives any reasonable ground 
for. But I leave that matter to be considered by the 


t Pater Verbum suum visibile effecit omni fieri carni, incarnatum et ipsum, 
ut in omnibus manifestus fieret rex eorum. Etenim ea que judicantur opor-. 
tebat videre judicem, et scire hunc a quo judicentur, yen. lib. iii, cap. 9. 
p. 184. 


® See Suicer’s Thesaurus in vée% and cape, 
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learned; there being some difficulties as to the text of 
Hermas, not yet fully adjusted by the manuscripts. 

You are insinuating the same thing of Novatian which 
you had before of Hermas; as if he imagined the Word 
to have assumed flesh only, without a soul: which, if 
true, we would give you up Novatian for a very silly man, 
and withal a heretic. The point of Christ’s having a 
human soul was a thing so settled in Novatian’s time, and 
long before; so universally maintained from the very be- 
ginning of Christianity, by all the Fathers, without ex- 
ception; that had Novatian taught otherwise, he could 
not have passed for a schismatic only. You may see what 
Socratest says to that point, who was himself of the No- 
vatian sect, and his testimony therefore the more mate- 
rial; as disciples seldom vary in any thing very consider- 
able from their leaders. He declares, that all the ancients 
(sure he did not exclude the head of his own party) be- 
lieved that Christ had a Awman soul, and asserted it as a 
doctrine universally received. He mentions Irenzus, Cle- 
mens, Apollinaris of Hierapolis, Serapion Bishop of An- 
tioch, the Synod that met about the case of Beryllus, 
Origen, Pamphilus and Eusebius: and it is evident still 
from their own works, of as many as have left us any. 
To those he has named, may be added Clemens Ro- 
manus", Justin Martyr*, Melitoy, Hippolytus, Tertul- 
lian, and perhaps several more which may have escaped 
my notice. Now, what will Novatian’s single testimony 
signify against such a cloud of witnesses? But the more 
universal the doctrine was, the less probable is it that 
Novatian should dissent from it. And indeed you have 
no foundation for any such suspicion of him, more than 
what lies in the use of the word caro, flesh ; which is a 


t Socrates Eccl. H. lib. iii. cap. 7. p. 178. 

» Clem. Rom. Epist. cap. 49. p. 169. Cant. 

x Apol. ii. cap. 10. p. 26. 

y Melito apud Cay. Hist. Lit. tom. ii. p. 33. 

2 Hippolytus contr. Noét. cap. 17. p. 18. 

*® Tertullian contr. Prax. cap. 16, 30. de Carn. Christi, cap. 10. 
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very common expression for man (body and soul) in Serip- 
ture itself, as well as in ecclesiastical writers. Besides 
that Novatian interprets Christ’s being made flesh, by his 
assuming of man, hunc hominem, b this man: which is 
a name he would scarce have given to mere lody or flesh s 
well knowing that man is made up both of body and soul. 
Your pretence about Son of God and Son of man being 
two Persons, (upon my scheme,) hinted only, without any 
reason to support it, may be passed over. The clearing 
of that matter will require a large discussion of the true 
notion and definition of a person; which you have not. 
attempted: I, perhaps, may, in a proper place. What 
you add farther is of more weight, that I seem to suppose 
that the “* glory which Christ had before the world was, 
‘is the very same with that authority and power of 
‘ judgment” (so you express it) ‘‘ wherewith he was in- 
“< vested after his resurrection.” But that authority and 
power of judging, as you call it, is what our Lord had 
before his resurrection, as himself declares, John v. 28, &c. 
And what I suppose, is this; that all the powers, glories, 
honours, given to the Son, were nothing but so many 
declarations, indications, or manifestations of the dignity 
and divinity of his Person: which dignity and divinity 
had been celebrated in heaven before, and were now to 
be recognized after his incarnation and humiliation: so 
that in the main, this was no more than receiving the 
same honours he before had, and returning, as it were, to 
the same state of glory ; only now clothed with humanity, 
which before he was not. 

You haye something farther to observe of Hermas, wh 
respect of coher. How can the divine nature, say you, 
be heir of any thing? But I hope a Son may, without 
offence, be said to be heir to all his Father’s glories, in 
allusion to what passes among men, though the simili- 
tude may not answer in every circumstance. It is a 


» Caro fit, et habitat in nobis, hoc est, assumit bunc hominem, &c. Wovat. 
cap. 16, 
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lively and elegant way of conveying to us a notion of 
divine things ; and is to be understood, like many pas- 
sages of Scripture, Scompengis, though goss av Spumo- 
TAIHS. 

‘You conclude with a passage of Ireneus, thigh I have 
cited in my Sermons‘; whither, to save myself trouble, 
I refer the reader; who may there also find a sufficient 
explication of it. What you infer from it is, that the 
** Word received an additional power and glory upon his 
“* resurrection.” Power is an ambiguous word: but he 
received an additional manifestation of his glory; as God 
the Father also did at the very same time, as well as 
often before. And he became Lord and Proprietor of 
mankind, under a more peculiar title and stricter alliance: 
just as God the Father, when he had by his many de- 
liverances, favours, and blessings, made the people of the 
Jews more peculiarly his own, became their Lord in a 
strict and special sense. Thus both Father and Son will 
(we hope) receive daily additions of external honour, and 
increase of dominion, by the coming in of Jews, Turks, 
Pagans, and Infidels. God’s full kingdom is not yet come ; 
we pray for it: and if the Father himself be not yet com- 
pletely King, in the fullest sense, what wonder is it, if we 
hear of our Lord’s receiving a kingdom, or dominion, in 
time. External relations may accrue to any of the divine 
Persons, such as dominion, &c. But your great misfor- 
tune is, that you can no where find divinity accruing to 
God the Son, (except it be by eternal generation ;) you 
can no where find, that he was ever constituted God‘, (as 


¢ Sermons, vol. ii. p. 104, 105. 

4 Novatian is the only ancient writer I have observed to say any thing like 
it; in the words 

Universe creature et Dominus et Deus constitutus esse reperitur, JVov. 
cap. 15. 

Yet his constant way, at other times, is to resolve the Son’s divinity into 
his Sonship : 

Deum credendum esse qui ex Deo sit, cap, 11. DeuS quia Dei Filius com- 
probatur. cap. 16. Hoc ipsum tamen a Patre proprio consecutus, ut omnium 
et Deus esset, et Dominus esset, et Deus ad formam Dei Patris ex ipso ge- 
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he might be Lord ;) or that he became, by any new ac- 
cession, more truly or more fully God than he was ever 
before. This consideration at once shows the weakness 
of your hypothesis, (as I hinted above,) and is alone suff- 
cient to unravel all your fallacies. 


QuERY VII. 
Texts applied 


To the one God. 


Thou, even thou only, knowest 
the hearts of all the children of 
men, 1 Kings viii. 39. 


I the Lord search the hearts, I 
try the reins, Jer. xvii. 10. 

I am the first, and I am the last; 
and beside me there is no God, 
Isa. xliv. 6, 

I am Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end, Rev. i. 8. 

King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
1 Tim. vi. 15. 

The mighty God, Is. x. 21. 

Lord over all, Rom. x. 12. 


To the Son. 


He knew all men, &c. John it. 
24, Thou knowest all. things, John 
xvi. 30. Which knowest the hearts ‘ 
of all men, Acts i. 24. 

I am he that searcheth the reins 
and the heart, Rey. ii. 3- 

[am the first, and I am the last, 
Rey. i. 17. 


I am Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end, Rey. xxii. 13. 

Lord of lords, and King of kings, 
Rev. xvii. 14. xix. 16. 

The mighty God, Is. ix. 6. 

He is Lord of all, Acts x. 36. 


Over all, God blessed, &c. Rom. 
1x, 9.° 


nitus atque prolatus. cap. 17. Deus, sed qua Filius Dei natus ex Deo. cap. 18. 
Deus ergo processit ex Deo, dum qui processit Sermo, Deus est qni processit 
ex Deo. cap. 22. Unum potest dici, dum ex ipso est, et dum Filius ejus est, 
et dum ex ipso nascitur, dum ex ipso processisse reperitur, per quod et Deus 
est. cap. 23. Quoniam ex Deo est, merito Deus; quia Dei Filius dictus sit. 
cap. 26, Personz Christi convenit ut et Deus sit, quia Dei Filius. cap. 26. 
Est ergo Deus, sed in hoc ipsum genitus ut esset Deus. cap. 31. 

These passages considered, it is manifest that Novatian, in the former 
place cited, either used the word constitutus improperly, for positus, that is, 
declaratus : (see chap. xii.) or else, which appears to me most probable, that 
arguing there against the heretics, who would not allow Christ to be more 
than man, he was content at first to bring them so far, at least, as to admit 
Christ to be God in a higher sense than Moses, and so by degrees, to bring 
them up to Catholic principles. 

© N.B. These texts should have been inserted in Query vi. 
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Whether the Father’ s omniscience and eternity are not one 


and the same with the Son’s, being alike described, and 
in the same phrases ? . 


HERE you answer, that underived and derived are not 
the same. To which I answer, that wisdom of wisdom 
is one wisdom, omniscience of omniscience one omni- 
science ; just as substance of substance is one substance, 
Light of Light one Light, and God of God one God; 
because of the inseparable Unity of the Persons, and their 
mutually including and containing éach other. As to the 
' degree of sameness, I before intimated that it is inexpli- 
cable; and is no more to be accounted for than your 
supposing the same wisdom, &c. to reside in innumera- 
ble infinitely distant parts of the same substance. This 
controversy (whatever you imagine) is not to be decided 
by metaphysics, but by Scripture and antiquity ; where 
we may find some footing, which we cannot in the 
other. 

Your next answer therefore is more sober, could it but 
be proved to be just. You deny that the Son’s omni- 
science and eternity are alike described, and in the same 
phrase.. It lies then upon you to show the difference ; 
as I have shown the resemllance. It is not necessary 
that every phrase which is used of the Father be also 
used of the Son. I singled out some of the strongest, 
fullest, and most expressive; showing that they are ap- 
plied to both: and if they were not the strongest, yet if 
they are such as Scripture has declared peculiar to the 
one God, my argument is just, and it would have become 
you first to answer it, and then to call it a quibble. 

You interpreted the texts which concern the Son’s om- 
niscience of a relative omniscience: upon which I blamed 
you for speaking of a relative omniscience, instead of 
saying plainly, that the Son was not omniscient ; that so 
we might have come directly to the question. Here, by 
a peculiar kind of turn, proper to yourself, you tell me 
how ill I treat Scriptwre. Why so? Are you so perfectly 
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wrapped up in Scripture, that the justest rebuke imagin- 
able cannot reach you, but through the sides of the Scrip- 
ture? “Our Lord,” you say, “told his Apostles, that the 
“‘ Holy Ghost should teach them all things, and guide 
<¢ them into all truth: might he not better have said,”’ (so 
you go on,) “ that he should not teach them all things, 
‘and not guide them into all truth?” Now, at length, 
it is out: and thus I have mal-treated Scripture. Was 
there ever a wilder inference? You should have con- 
sidered, that there was no question raised about the 
Apostles and their omniscience: if there had, I doubt not 
but our Lord would have readily said, what was true, - 
that the Apostles were not omniscient. He would not 
have disguised his sentiments, nor have deceived his 
hearers with ambiguous terms, when they wanted to be 
resolved in an important matter, and honestly desired to 
have the truth fairly examined and scanned. And there- 
fore your asking, ‘‘ Had he not better have said,” and 
repeating it again and again, is mere trifling; unless you 
can show that our Lord or the sacred writers had been 
called upon (in such manner and in such circumstances 
as Dr. Clarke and you have been) to declare what they 
meant, and to let truth have a fair trial. But by this 
round about way you would insinuate, I presume, (for 
still you are shifting, and do not care to speak out,) that 
the texts speaking of the Son’s omniscience are of no force, 
because something of like kind has been said of the 
Apostles, whom all allow not to be omniscient. To this 
I answer, 1. That the expressions relating to our Saviour 
are much stronger than the other: such as knowing all 
men, knowing the hearts of all men, searching the reins 
and the heart: a kind of knowledge peculiar to God alone. 
2. Considering that our Lord was Son of God, and like- 
wise God, such expressions would very probably be taken 
in their most obvious and literal sense: and therefore 
they should not have been applied to him, (without 
guard and caution,) unless really so intended, as the 
words appear to declare. As to the Apostles being no 
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more than men, there could be no danger in a few ge- 
neral expressions of their knowing all things, being taught 
all things, or the like: since nobody could mistake the 
meaning of the words when so applied. 

Your next attempt is to make some advantage of Matt. 
xxiv. 36. and Mark xiii. 32. relating to Christ’s not know- 
ing the day of judgment ; of which I have fully and dis- 
tinctly treated elsewheref: where I have also added other 
strong and clear proofs of Christ’s omniscience; which 
you take no notice of, though you quote the Sermons. 
You like not my ascribing the ignorance to the human 
nature: you ask whether “any nature can with any 
‘* sense be said to know or do any thing?” Yes, why not? 
You charge me (p. 238.) with znconsistency, for interpret- 
ing the text of the human nature, and yet saying that 
Irenzeus, upon that text, is to be understood of the Adyos. 
As if both might not be true, that Ireneus understood 
the text of the Adyos, while I think it better to under- 
stand it of the human nature: 1 am weary of such trifling. 
You proceed to show that Irenzus, in his Comment on 
these texts, ascribed ignorance to God the Son. You 
take not the least notice of the several weighty and sub- 
stantial reasons given by Bishop Bull, and referred to by 
me), against your opinion from other places of Irenzeus’s 
works. It is not your way to be at all solicitous about 
making any writer consistent with himself. If you can 
but meet with a passage seemingly favouring your opi- 
nion, it must be presently forced into your sense, how- 
ever contradictory to the author’s known principles else- 
where. I must desire the reader to consider well what I 
haye said upon this passage in my Defence; and not to 
‘take it from your representation, which is extremely par- 
tial. And he may also compare M. Massuet’s account 
of the same passage in his Previous Dissertations! to his 


f Sermon vii. vol. ii. p. 162, &c. 
._¢ Bull. D. F.N. p. 82. Animady. in G. Cler. p. 1056. 
“h Defence, vol. i. p. 73. 

i Massuet, Prey. Diss. in Iren. p. 133. 
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edition of Ireneus. I shall here content myself with 
transcribing so much of Ireneus as may be sufficient to 
clear his meaning, and to take off that confusion which 
you have been industriously throwing upon it, either in 
translating or commenting. The literal rendering is thus, 
much the same as I before gave in my Defence. 

“If one inquires into the reason why the Father, 
‘© though communicating in all things to the Son, is yet 
“set forth by our Lord as alone knowing that day and 
“ hour; he cannot, at present, find any fitter, or more de- 
‘ cent, or indeed any other safe answer than this, (see- 
‘ing our Lord is the only teacher of truth,) that we are 
“ to learn of him that the Father is above all; for the Fa- 
“ ther, saith he, is greater than I. And therefore the Fa- 
“ther is declared by our Lord to have the preference in 
“ knowledge, to the end that we also, while we live in 
“‘ this world, may refer the perfection of knowledge, and 
<* such intricate questions to God .” 

Now, that Irenzus’s design was not to represent the 
Son as ignorant, but quite the contrary, may appear from 
this very passage duly considered. For the question, with 
him, was not why the Father is more knowing, but why, 
since both are equally knowing, our Saviour made such a 
declaration as gave the preference to the Father as alone 
knowing. He puts the question, why the Father though 
communicating in all things (absolutely, not in all other 
things) is yet set forth, or alone declared, to know. So 
that the question is not about his knowledge, but about 
our Lord’s declaration, why, or on what account, he 
made it, seemingly contrary to ¢ruth; since all things are 


k Si quis exquirat causam propter quam in omnibus Pater communicans 
Filio, solus scire et horam et diem a Domino manifestatus est, neque aptabi- 
lem magis, neque decentiorem, nec sine periculo alteram quam hance inyeniat 
in presenti; (quoniam enim solus verax Magister est Dominus) ut discamus 
per ipsum, super omnia esse Patrem. Etenim Pater ait, major me est. Et 
secundum agnitionem itaque prepositus esse Pater annuntiatus est a Domi- 
no nostro, ad hoc, ut et nos, in quantum in figura hujus mundi sumus, per- 
fectam scientiam et tales questiones concedamus Deo. Jren, lib. ii. ¢. 28. 
p. 158, 159. ; 
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‘common to Father and Son. What then could be meant 
by such a declaration? It must be true some way or 
other, our Lord being a teacher of truth; what then is 
the case? Irenzus tells us, that it is ¢rwe in respect of the 
Father’s having the preeminence in every thing, and so 
alone knowing every thing in the first place, or primarily: 
and therefore it was upon this account that our Lord 
gave him the preference, and referred that knowledge to 
him solely, as the sole fountain of it; which it well be- 
came him to do, especially during the state of his humi- 
liation, while in figura mundi, conversing below: though 
at the same time the Son also has the same knowledge, 
but derived, all things being communicated to the Son, as 
Irenzus had observed. Basil’s and Nazianzen’s accounts 
.of this matter will clear it up farther, and will fix Irenzeus’s 
real meaning beyond all reasonable exception. 

Basil, in answer to the doubt about our Lord’s not 
knowing that day, says, he will give the solution which 
from a child had been taught him by the Fathers before 
him: and which he represents in these words: “ As to 
« what is said, no one knows that day, we understand it as 
“ ascribing to the Father the primary knowledge both of 
«things present and things to come; and as signifying 
to us that he is in all things the primary cause!, Na- 
zianzen chooses rather to refer Christ’s not knowing that 
day to his humanity ; yet he mentions also this other con- 
struction of Christ’s net knowing it originally, or in that 
high manner, as the Father may be said to know it. His 
words are to this effect. If the first construction be not 
sufficient, we may give this for a second: “ As every 
< thing else, so also the knowledge of the greatest things 
< is to be referred up to the cause itself, for the honour of 
« the Father™.” 


1 Td, oWdels afde, why wearny edncw ray 3: dyrwv nee) cov booptvay bord voy Marion 
kvdyovres. Kal dice wdvrwy THY BoUrny airiay ros av Sganras iaodesmvyros tign- 
ous vonidousy, Basil. Ep. 391. p. 1168. 
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Every one may see that Irenzeus’s construction falls in 
with this of Nazianzen and Basil; who perhaps might 
both borrow it from him: nor is it possible from Ire- 
nzus’s words to prove that he meant any thing more. 
Nay, the words themselves most easily and naturally re- 
solve into this sense, as I had abundantly before proved 
from the context, and from Irenzus’s main ea 1 and de- 
sign in the whole. 

You call it pleasant for me to add, consequently in all 
knowledge, where Irenzus says, that the “ Father com- 
“¢ municates in all things to the Son.”’ But is it not more 
pleasant of you to understand by all things, all other 
things, which Ireneus does not say, nor does his argu- 
ment require it, but the contrary ? 

I took notice of Dr. Clarke’s slipping over some words 
through inadvertency: which words he has since added 
in his second edition. And here, to show your inclination 
to find any little fault, you blame me for taking no notice 
of the amendment. Indeed the thing was very slight, 
scarce worth remembering. Yet in two later editions of 
my book, which you might have seen, I was so just to 
the Doctor as to leave my former words out. And now, 
“I think, you ought to have inquired before you took this 
needless handle for complaint. As to manifestatus, which 
you construe expressly declared, 1, set forth, represented, 
or said, (which you weakly call “ deceiving the reader,”’) 
it is not very material which be taken, provided only the 
question were why, or in what sense, our Saviour declared - 
it; not, why the Father only knew the day. Which ques- 
tion Irenzeus resolves in saying, Prepositus esse Pater an= 
nuntiatus est. It was in this sense he declared him to be. 
alone knowing, as declaring him prepositum, set before, 
preferred to the Son in knowledge, on account of his be- 
ing alone first in every thing. So that the sum of all is, 
that Ireneeus does not suppose the Father more knowing, 
but knowing every thing in the highest manner; as hav- 
ing it primarily, and from none; which was also the sense 
of Basil and Nazianzen. But enough of this. You go 
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on to Origen; whom I had cited, after Irenzeus, Ignatius, 
and Clemens of Alexandria, to confute your round asser- 
tion, that ald the Ante-Nicene writers believed the Aéyos 
to have been ignorant, &c. when you could not prove it 
of so much as one. Ireneus may now stand; as also Ig- 
natius and Clemens. As to Origen, you have nothing 
to object against what I cited him for, namely, that the 
Son knows as much as the Father, or all that the Father 
knows; which is omniscience in the highest and fullest 
sense, not your relative omniscience, no where found 
among the ancients. But you oppose another passage of 
the same comment, saying, that the Father is greater 
than the truth, that is, than the Son: which nobody 
doubts: greater as Father, which is all that Origen 
means. And what is that to the purpose? Your other 
quotation out of Jerome (then a vehement Anti-Origenist, 
and straining every thing to the worst sense) is’ of very, 
slight moment. Let the reader consult Bishop Bull ® in 
defence of Origen against Jerome’s invectives; for I have 
no inclination to repeat: or let him turn. to Origen’s 
Treatise against Celsus, where Origen directly contradicts 
that very doctrine which you, upon Jerome’s: authority, 
endeavour to ascribe to him; he asserts, that the Son 
knows the Father xar’ délav, suitably to his dignity °. 
From the slender opposition which, after long -deli- 
beration, you have been able to make against the Son’s 
omniscience, it ought now to pass as a thing concluded 
and determined, being fully supported by Scripture and — 
by all antiquity. For besides the particular testimonies 
before mentioned, I gave you also a general argument, to 
prove that the Son’s omniscience must have been a ruled 
case, a settled point with the Ante-Nicene Church: ‘to 
which argument. you make not a word of reply. Only 
you single out an expression of mine, relating to Sabel- 
lianism, which you think is not just, and which you call 
“ abusing the reader ;” though you have not yet been 


» Bull. Def. F. Nic. p. 121. ° Origen. contr. Cels, p. 287, 
VOL. III. Q 
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able to produce any one instance where I have done it. 
I have discovered many in you, and shall many more as — 
I pass on. What you blame me for, is, for supposing 
that the Greek word hypostasis signified person, during 
the time of the Sabellian controversy. I do assert that 
it did, and could very easily prove it: but Bishop Bull 
has already done it to my handsP. And it is something 
hard, that as often as you forget yourself, or happen to 
be ignorant of what every scholar should know, I must 
be charged with abusing my reader. As to the Sabellian 
notion of pia imdcracis Tpimpoownos, I have before shown 
how it is to be understood: and that Eusebius himself so 
understood it is plain to every man that can read him. 
But I suppose, the secret reason of all this was for the 
sake of a translation of yours, “ one single individual sub- 
“¢ stance under three personal distinctions :”” which though 
literal, is a very false translation, as substance and per- 
sonal distinctions are now understood: and therefore this 
was meanly applying to the populace. The true sense of | 
the words, as we should now express it, is, one person 
under three nominal distinctions: which is manifestly what 
Eusebius meant by it; as may appear from the account I 
have given of him above (p. 177-) Your referring me to 
Dr. Cudworth is pretty extraordinary ; when it is well 
known that that great man was mistaken, and that his 
account of that matter (espoused also by Curcellzus) 
has been at large confuted by Bishop Stillingfleet 4; not 
to mention what has been done also by Dr. Walls, and © 
‘others, since that time. 

The truth is, had Dr. Cudworth but distinguished be- 
tween substance of substance, (which supposes no division, 
but one substance,) and saying substances, or essences, 
which implies division, his account had been, in the main, 
very just: for the Fathers knew nothing of a Trinity of 


p Bull. D. F. sect. ii. c. 9. p. 103, &c. 

4 Stillingfleet on the Trinity, p. 76. to p. 100. 

© Wall’s Hist. of Infant Baptism, p. 337. to p. 354. True Scripture Doc- 
trine continued, p. 239. to 252. 
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modes, such as seems to have been taught by some of the 
later Schoolmen. But I pass on. 

The eternity of God the Son comes next under consi- 
deration. You tell me, it “is not alike described” with the 
Father’s, because the Father’s is unoriginate and unde-= 
rived: but where do you find wnoriginate or underived at 
all mentioned in the texts wherein the Father’s eternity is 
described? You may collect it perhaps by inference: but 
still the Scripture phrases for the eternity, whether of 
Father or Son, are the same: neither does the distinction 
of derived and underived signify any thing as to the sense 
of eternity, which imports neither more nor less than 
beginningless and endless duration. You next endeavour 
to find some difference in the manner wherein the texts 
are applied to each Person. As to the phrase first and 
last, it has been vindicated already. As to Rev. i, 8. 
which you understand of the Father, it is to be inter- 
preted (with all antiquity) of God the Sons. I know 
how much it concerns you to contend for the application 
of this text to God the Father; and therefore it is that 
you plead so strenuously for it towards the latter end of 
Query xvii. It will be of some service to settle that text 
here; and therefore I shall stop awhile to consider the 
strength of your reinforcement. In my Sermons, 

1. I pleaded from the context. _ 

2. From antiquity. 

3. I showed the weakness of the Doctor’s reasons for 
applying the text to the Father. 

As to the context, you make no reply at all; though it 
is certainly of very great moment, for the ascertaining 
the construction. As to antiquity, never were men more 
unanimous than the ancients were in this matter; there 
being no one exception, on record, against it. And 
though you may make slight of Post-Nicene writers, 
(Athanasius, Ruffinus, Gregory Nazianzen, Phcebadius, 
Ambrose, Epiphanius, Jerome, Austin, Andreas Cesa- 


* See my Sermons, vol. ii. p, 136, &c, Defence, vol. i. p. 319, &c. 
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riensis,) yet their concurring voices in the case are really 
very considerable; and.amount to a probable proof, at 
least, of the universal sense of the Ante-Nicene Church; 
especially where nothing can be brought to confront it. 
I observe, it is pretty frequent with you, upon the citing 
of Eusebius singly, immediately to cry out the ancient 
Church, even in points wherein Eusebius stands alone, or 
runs counter to the ancients. I have certainly a much 
better right to claim the verdict of the ancient Church, 
upon the strength of so many evidences, (and few of | 
them either ‘much later or less ‘considerable than Euse- 
bius,) in a matter which the ancients have no where 
contradicted. But I appealed also to two Ante-Nicene 
writers, (Hippolytus and Tertullian, to say nothing now 
of Origen,) and I observed farther, that their testimonies 
in the case were not to be looked upon merely as‘the 
private judgment of two writers, but as showing that the 
Praxeans and Noétians had all along taken it for granted, 
that the Church applied Rey. i. 8. to God the Son ; ‘and 
that Hippolytus and Tertullian, however pressed in dis- 
pute, presumed not'to question’it. A proof of this kind 
amounts to more than many testimonies of single Fathers, 
in relation to their own interpretation ofa’ text. As to 
Hippolytus, you call him (p. 509.) as usual, a “ spurious 
‘© or interpolated” author; your pretences for which have 
been answered. But we have Epiphaniust here stepping 
in to’confirm the’same thing, viz. that Noétus urged. that 
text, as applied to God the Son, against the Catholics: 
and *he ‘answers as’Hippolytus ‘had. done, by admitting 
the’ text°to be understood of Christ ; “borrowing *his an- 
swer (as will be plain by comparing) from this ‘very piece 
of ‘Hippolytus, which “you ‘call spurious or interpolated. 
It is therefore manifest, that the part’ we are now con- 
cerned in is no interpolation. . 

‘As to Tertullian, you say, “He does not suppose this 
“text to be spoken of the Son,” (p. 508.) What, does he 


ot Epiphan. vol. i. p. 488. 
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not? Surely you never looked carefully into Tertullian. 
He observes of the Praxeans", (just as Hippolytus does 
of Noétus,) that they had. cited and urged. this: text 
against the Catholics; applying it to God the Son: and 
Tertullian, in his answer, admits that application. Where- 
fore it is a clear case, that the Ante-Nicene Church: uni- 
versally understood this text of the Son, and not of the 
Father ; which | am now proving. What you throw in 
to lessen the sense of wayroxpérwp, when applied to the 
Son, I pass over here, as not affecting our present ques~ 
tion. Origen | insist not upon, because of the doubtful 
eredit of his: translator. Yet, considering that the text 
was certainly so applied before Origen’s time, and con- 
stantly after, it is more than probable that that part at 
least is Origen’s own. However, I want not his testi- 
mony, having abundant proof of what I assert, without 
him. ‘ 
Since therefore the context, and all antiquity, pleads on 
my side for understanding that text of God: the Son, I 
must have strong reasons for the other application, before 
I admit it. Dr. Clarke’s principal reason, drawn from 
verse the fourth of that chapter, I answered at large in 
“my Sermons*. It is no more than this; that the: title, 
<¢ which is, and which was, and which is to come,” is given 
to the Father, ver. 4. therefore the same title, ver. 8. must 
belong to him also: as if the same title were not often in 
Scripture, and in the Apocalypse too, given to both. I 
instanced in the title of Alpha and Omega, &c. being ap- 
plied by St. John, sometimes to the Father, and at other 
times to the Son. All you. have to say by way of reply, 


w Interim, hic mihi promotum sit responsum adversus id quod et de Apo- 
calypsi Joannis proferunt: Ego Dominus qui est, et qui Suit, et venit omni- 
potens; et sicubi alibi Dei omnipotentis appellationem non putant Filio con- 
venire. Quasi qui venturus est, non sit omnipotens, cum et Filius omnipo- 
tentis tam omnipotens sit quam, Dens Dei Filius. Tertull. contr. Prax. c.17. 

N. B. The Praxeans could not imagine that any such high title could be- 
long to the Son, unless the Son was the very Father himself: which there- 
fore they concluded him to be from this and the like texts. 

x Sermons, vol. ii. p. 137. 
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is, that the title of Alpha and Omega is indisputably given 
to the Son in other places; whereas this other is never given 
to the Son any where else but here; where it is disputable 
whether it be given him or no. To which I answer, that 
there is very little force in this argument, provided we 
have other good reasons’ for understanding the text of ~ 
God the Son in this one place; as we certainly have both 
from the context and from antiquity: and there is still 
the less force, if Scripture, and even St. John himself, has 
elsewhere applied, if not this very title, yet equivalent 
titles to God the Son; which he undoubtedly has. For 
brevity sake, I refer only to St. John’s application of 
Isa. ix. 6, 9. to God the Sony, “ Holy, holy, holy Lord 
“ God of hosts ?’ which St. John expresses (Rev. iv. 8.) 
by Kugios 6 Oxdc, 6 cavroxpérwp, much the same with what 
we have Rey. i. 8. ; 

There is therefore no force in your reasoning against 
the application of Rev. 1. 8. to the Son. 

The Doctor’s other reason drawn from the ancients, as 
generally applying the title 6 wavroxparwp to the F ather, 
is ridiculous; when we have plain positive proof that they 
understand this very text of God the Son. Whatever 
use may be made of the general observation, (as there 
cannot much2,) it does not affect the question about the 
application of this text to the Son. 

Having sufficiently vindicated our application of Rev. 1. 
8. I may proceed, and make my proper use of it, as occa- 
sion may require. I may now venture, by your allow- 
ance, to call God the Son supreme over all; which is 
your own rendering of 6 qwavroxparwp. And let us not 
presume to deal partially and unequally between the Fa- 
ther and the Son, in this important question. We may 
now return to the point of the Son’s eternity. 

I observed, in my Defence, that by eluding the proof 
of the Son’s eternity, you had scarce left yourself any for 


7 See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 18. 2 Jbid. p. 138, 
# Defence, vol. i. p. 81, &c. 
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the eternity of God the Father: or if you had, I desired 


you to show in what manner you could (consistent with 
your principles) prove the eternity of the Father. You 
-inake a doubt whether I intended it for sober reasoning 
or banter. You do well to put the matter off with as 
good a grace as you can: but I was very serious in it; 
that you had come very near defeating every proof that 
could be thought on in the case; if you had not entirely 
done so. And indeed, I am still of opinion, that, through 
your imprudent zeal against the divinity of God the Son, 
you have really betrayed the clearest and best cause in 
the world to the first bold Marcionite, or Manichee, that 
shall deny the eternal Godhead both of Father and Son, 
and assert some unknown God above them both. You 
wiil remember, the question was, whether that particular 
Person, called the Father, be the eternal God, or how you 
could prove it upon your principles. His being called 
God ever so often would amount to nothing; that being 
no more than a word of office. His being Creator was 
nothing, that you could elude. His being Jehovah was 
of no weight, meaning no more than a person true and 
- faithful to his promises. As to his e/ernity, none of the 
texts were strong enough for it, but might bear a limited 
sense. I may now add, that the title of wavroxcatwe, Al- 
mighty, or God over all, or the strongest words of like 
kind in the Old Testament, signify nothing; being ca- 
pable of a subordinate sense. Well then; what have you 
at length reserved, to prove so momentous an article? 
Only this: that he is the Father, or first Cause, of whom 
are all things. But first Cause is no where said, that is 
your own. All that is said is, “ To us there is one God 
‘«‘ the Father, of whom are all things,”’ 1 Cor. viil. 6. 
And you know how to elude the force of the word all 
things, when you are disputing against God the Son: so 
that creating all things may mean no more than creating 
some things; as Christ’s knowing all things, according 
- to you, means some things only. The utmost therefore 
of what you haye proved is no more than that he is Crea- 
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tor; and being Creator, you had told me long ago, did 
not imply ed¢ernity, nor an infinite subject», You have 
not then been able to prove, that the particular Person, 
called the Father, is the first Cause of all things; or that 
there is not another God above him; who is really, and 
truly, and in the metaphysical sense, the eternal God. You 
may proceed as you think proper, to make up the appa- 
rent deficiency of your pretended demonstration. By 
loosening the proof of Christ’s divinity, you have loosen- 
ed every proof of the divinity of God the Father also; 
which perhaps you was not aware of. For my part, I 
shall always think, that his being so often called God, 
and true God, and his being Creator, and Almighty, and 
Jehovah, and he that is, and was, and is to come, are clear 
incontestable proofs that he is the one necessarily exist- 
ing God, whose existence my réason assures me of: and 
when I am got-thus far, I will prove, by the same topics, 
that:God the Son is so likewise: and thus the same ar- 
tillery shall serve both against Manichees and Arians; 
while. you, by pleading the cause of one, have insensibly 
given up a greater cause to the other. 

I must however do you the justice to observe, that 
since your first writing, you seem to be drawing off, with 
the Doctor, from some of your former principles. You 
do not now make the word God to be always a word of 
office: nay, you assert it to be very “ improper to say, 
“that the supreme God has an office,” (p. 220.) which 
makes a great alteration in your scheme, and is jumping 
from: one extreme to another; overlooking, as usual, the 
truth, which lies in the midway. I do not know, whe- 
ther you can yet prove that particular Person, called God 
the Father, to be the one eternal God. You suppose the 
word God, when applied to him, to denote his Person ; 
and you suppose that Person to be the one eternal God. 
But supposing is one thing, and. proving another: and I 
do not see how you have proved it, or ever can prove it; 


> See my Defence, vol. inp. 83. 
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unless you allow the title of God to carry the notion of 
necessary existence in it, allowing the same also of Jeho- 
vah. Then indeed you may prove your point as to the 
divinity of God the Father: and as soon as you have done 
it, by the same arguments we will also prove the divinity 
of God the Son. So choose you whether to take in both, 
or give up both: for I see no remedy but that the divinity 
of Father and Son must stand or fall together. 

To proceed: you pretend now, that “ you was not ar- 
** guing against the eternity of the Son, but showing the 
““ weakness of my arguments to prove his independent 
‘* eternity.”’ You fhall have the liberty of recanting and 
growing wiser, whenever you please. But the truth of the 
fact is, that you were then arguing against the eternity 
of the Son, in these words quoted in my Defence, vol. i, 
p- 84. “ This office and character (of a Redeemer) relative 
** to us, presupposes not, nor is at all more perfect for, the 
** eternal past duration of his being.” It was the eternity, 
you see, not independent eternity, against which you were 
disputing. I asked, how you came to take for granted 
what you knew nothing of; viz. that any power less than 
infinite might be equal to the work of redemption. And 
what do you say to this? My argument is, if you cannot 
show that it did not require infinite power, you cannot 
show that it did not require an e/ernal agent. You say, 
that “ an office commencing in time, does not require an 
* eternal duration of him that executes.’ Right: every 
office does not: but we are speaking of an office which 
may (for aught you know) require infinite, and therefore 
eternal powers, because nothing infinite can be im time. 
You say, “ Infinity of powers is not a consequence of eter- 
“ nal duration.” Suppose it be not, (which you know no- 
thing of again,) yet my argument is vice versa, that eternal 
duration is a consequence of infinity of powers ; which 
you did not attend to. At length you are forced to give 
up the point; not being hardy enough to pronounce that 
the work of redemption did not require infinite powers. 

But you attempt to prove it another way. A “ me- 
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“ diator,”’ you say, “ cannot be himself the one supreme 
“‘ God.’”’ You should have said, (for it is all that you can 
prove,) that a mediator cannot be the same person whom 
he mediates to. And this is what Eusebius shows in the 
passage produced by you; which was very needlessly 
brought to prove what every man’s common sense 
teaches. The whole force of Eusebius’s reasoning lies 
only in this, that the two persons could not be one per- 
son: or if he meant any thing more, (which I am not 
sensible he did,) his arguing is low and trifling. I had 
pleaded, that by your reasoning, you had entirely frus- 
trated the argument drawn from the acts of creation, to 
prove the divinity of God the Father: for the office of 
creating commenced in time. You are pleased to allow 
my consequence, (however scandalous it may appear 
upon you,) and to tell me, that the “ perfections of God 
‘¢ the Father appear not barely and immediately from the 
“ act of creating, but from the consideration of the nature 
“‘ of a first Cause.’ Iam glad to find you begin to be 
reconciled to that metaphysical word, nature, which you 
will hardly allow us to use. But I must tell you farther, 
that by weakening and destroying so many clear and un- 
deniable proofs of the Father’s divinity, you have not left 
yourself enough to prove him to be the first Cause. This 
perhaps you was not aware of, being entirely bent upon 
destroying the Son’s divinity ; and taking it for granted, 
that the Father’s would be admitted without proof. It is 
a dark business: but disputants will. sometimes over- 
shoot. Dr. Clarke, I believe, began to be sensible of his 
error in this respect, as having undermined every Scrip- 
ture proof of the necessary existence of God the Father. 
By an after-thought, in the second edition of Scripture 
Doctrine*, he was pleased to allow, that the Father’s 
self-existence and independent eternity were taught in 
Rewy is98, 

Iam very glad he pitched upon that text, because we 


© Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 264. ed. 2d. 
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can easily vindicate it to God the Son: and so we shall 
have an express proof of the necessary existence of the 
Son; and leave you, with shame, to make out the Fu- 
ther’s, by some other as express texts, or by consequence 
only. I have before hinted, that 1 Cor. viii. 6. will do 
you no service directly, or by itself; because -all things 
may mean some things, and God to us, may not mean ab- 
solutely the God of the universe. But if the Son’s neces- 
sary existence be once admitted, according to Rev. i. 8. 
the consequence will be clear and certain for the necessary 
existence of the Father also. Thus, as you had once lost 
the proof of the Father’s divinity, by denying the Son’s ; 
so, by asserting the latter, you may again recover the 
former, and then all will be right. 


QUERY VIII. 


Whether eternity does not imply necessary existence of 
the Son; which is inconsistent with the Doctor’s scheme? 
and whether the Doctor hath not made an elusive equi- 
vocating answer to the objection; since the Son may be a 
necessary emanation from the Father, by the will and 
power of the Father, without any contradiction? Will 
is one thing, and arbitrary will another. 


WE have many important matters to debate under this 
present Query, which will require the reader’s most care- 
ful attention. é : 

You begin with telling me, that eternal generation does 
not imply necessary existence, nay, that it is contradictory 
to it. Let us hear your reason. ‘* Generation is an act, 
“and all actions spring from the will only ; and an act of 
“the will (that is, free choice) cannot be necessary,’’ 
p. 251. Your argument is undoubtedly just, according to 
your own novel sense of the word act. But it is ridi- 
culous to imagine, that giving new names to old truths 
can ever alter their mature. Either argue against genera- 
tion being’an act in the old sense of. act, or confess your 
trifling, in bringing the whole to a dispute about words 
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and names only. In the old sense of act, generation is 
an act; in your novel sense of act it is not: and where 
are you now, but where you at first set out? 

You tell me, after the Modest Pleader, (to whom I 
briefly replied in a Preface,) “ that I have not been able 
“to produce one single passage out of any one Ante-Ni- 
“‘ cene writer” (you should have added Post-Nicene too, 
it being equally true of all the Fathers) ‘ wherein the Son 
“ig affirmed to have emaned, or been emitted, from the 
<‘ Father, by necessity of nature.” 

Will you please to show me, where either Scripture 
or Fathers (Post-Nicene or Ante-Nicene) ever said, that 
God the Father existed by necessity of nature. They 
have never said it; though they have, in other terms, 
asserted the same thing, which we now mean by necessity 
of nature: and this may also be the case as to the neces- 
sary generation of the Son: and it certainly is so. To 
clear this momentous point I shall here show, 

1. Why neither Father nor Son were ever said, by the 
ancients, to exist by necessity of nature, but the contrary. 

2. I shall show that the ancients, notwithstanding, be- 
lieved ‘the very same thing which we now differently ex- 
press; namely, the necessary existence of God the Son, as 
well as of God the Father. 

3. I shall inquire in what sense, or by whom, necessary 
generation or emanation was held, and in what words 
they expressed it: where I shall also account for the 
Son’s being said to be generated by the will of the Fa- 
ther. . : 

_ 1. I am to begin with observing, why neither Father 
nor Son were ever said, by the ancients, to exist by neces- 
cessity of nature, but the contrary. None of the ancients 
durst have said, that God exists by necessity, because it 
would have been the same as to say, that he was com- 
pelled by a superior force, and against his will, (such was 
their sense of the word necessity,) to exist. The Greek 
aveyxy had been much used among philosophers in this 
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hard sense. Some had made vis and avayny 4S, mind and 
necessity, the two causes, or sources of all things. Some 
made necessity alone the first and highest cause®. Plato 
meant the same as ay, or first matter, by necessity f, fol- 
lowing therein Timeus Locrus. Some made necessity 
the mother of the futes, and the first among the deities 8. 
Many made their gods all subject to necessity; as is par- 
ticularly true of the Stoics. I forbear to cite passages 
which might be given in great numbers. Such being the 
use of the word necessity, no wonder, if the Fathers for- 


bore saying, that God existed by necessity, or if they even 
denied it. 

Plotinus, a famous Platonist, of the third century, de- 
nies that God exists id dvéayxys), by necessity, being no 
other than what he would choose to be. 

Lactantius hints at the same thought, And upon the 
same principles, the Fathers were always very careful to 
remoye every thing of necessity * from God; and would 
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never say that he existed, or was God, by necessit y. Da- 
mascen well expresses the thoughts of them all in these 
words. 

“God being by nature good, and by nature ohclene 
“ with creative powers, and by nature God, is not any of 
‘¢ these by necessity : for, who has laid any necessity upon 
“him?” I render Syusoupyas, endued with create powerss 
that being the sense of it; though otherwise, literally, it 
is Creator. 

As low then as Damascen, who lived in the eighth cen- 
tury, we have no instance, that I know of, of the use of 
necessary existence, or of necessity of nature in the modern 
sense. They that would seek for it, must look among 
the later Schoolmen, and not among the Fathers of the 
Church. When it first came in is no great matter, nor 
worth my search: so I leave it to those who have leisure. 
But I must complain of it as a great instance of unfair- 
ness, after I had given you the hint of this in the Preface 
to my Sermons ‘, (which you have read,) for you to bring 
up this pretence again, that the Ante-Nicene writers did 
not allow the Son to exist, or to be generated by necessity 
of nature. Which pretence amounts to no more than a 
poor quibble upon an expression: and you might have 
used the very same argument against the necessary exist- 
ence even of God the Father. The ancient writers, I con- 
ceive, for eight centuries (I know not how much lower). 
would have denied, or did deny, that God was God by 
necessity: well therefore might they deny, or never as- 
sert, that the Son was generated by necessity. Yet. they 
asserted the very same things which we do, in respect of 
Father or Son, under other terms; as I come next to 
show. r 

2. The ancients believed and taught the necessary exist- 
ence of God the Son; expressing it in such manner and 
in such phrases as were suitable to thar own times. The 
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most usual way of expressing what we call necessary vx- 
istence, was by saying, that any thing was this or that, 
gica or xara guow, by nature: another pretty common 
way was by 6 ay, 3 ov, dvtws dy, and the like, existing 
emphatically. Several other ways of expressing the same 
thing will occur as I go along, in tracing the sense of the 
Fathers upon this head, the necessary existence of God the 
Son. 
A. D. 116. Ignatius. 

I begin with Ignatius, one of St. John’s disciples, 
whose words are these: “ There is one physician, both 
“ fleshly and spiritual, made and unmade, though in flesh 
“ God, in death true life, both of Mary and of God; first 
“ passible, then impassible, Jesus Christ our- Lord ™,” 
The word which I here lay the stress on, in proof of the 
Son’s necessary existence, is dyevnros, not made: a word 
but seldom, if ever, used, in this manner, to signify any 
thing less. Thus Athanasius®, and Pope Gelasius°, long 
ago, understood this place of Ignatius: you pretend (p. 
295.) that the reading is ayévvyroc, unbegotten, and that it 
is “ plainly set in opposition only to human generation.” 
But this which is so plain to you, is by no means plain to 
any man else: the contrary is rather so from many consi- 
derations. You must mean, I suppose, that he was unle- 
gotten, as having no human father, born of a virgin. A- 
gainst which construction there lie these several reasons. 
1. That no other Catholic writer ever styled Christ ayév- 
yytos on this account. 2. That Ignatius is plainly speak- 
ing of two several natures in the same person of Christ, 
as appears by the antitheses all along. Call it the flesh 
only, if you please, (though he meant by flesh human na- 
ture entire,) yet you see the opposition carried on quite 
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through, flesh and spirit, flesh and God, death and true 
life, one of Mary, the other of God, one passible, the 
other impassible: so that the plain sense is, that one was 
made, the other unmade: unless you will say, that as the 
flesh was begotten, the Adyos, the God was unbegotien: 
which can bear but two senses, one of which will not suit 
with your principles, nor the other with Catholic princi- 
ples. You will not say, that the A’yos was unbegotten 
of the Father, nor would Ignatius, that Christ, as God, 
was not begotten of Mary. It being a Catholic maxim, 
that Mary was Seoréxos: that is, the doctrine was always 
held, though differently expressed; and it is the express 
doctrine of Ignatius? himself. Since then Ignatius was 
undoubtedly speaking of what Christ was in two distinct 
natures, or capacities, to one of which yevyrés is applied, 
and ayévyros to the other; you may readily perceive, that 
your construction of him is entirely wide and foreign. 
3..1 shall add, thirdly, that I have some reason to doubt 
whether there was any such word as eyévyyros so early as 
the time of Ignatius. This will lead me into a long but 
useful inquiry ; useful upon many other accounts besides 
the present. You are of opinion, that the ancient Chris- 
tian writers, wherever they style God ayévytes, meant the 
same as ayévyros, unbegotten, p. 294. My opinion -is, that 
it was late before they styled him é&yévyros at all4; and 
that when they styled him dyéyros, they never meant 
precisely unbegotten, but either wnmade, or underived ab- 
solutely. We must trace this point up to the old philo- 
sophers. Thales is the first of them: and he uses the 
word eyévyros *, to signify either wnmade or eternal. 
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Parmenidess, about a hundred years after, uses the word 
ayévytov, as is plain from the metre; and not in the sense 
of wnbegotten, because he supposes the same thing to be 
povaryevic, begotten. 

Clemens understands the passage of God; but Eusebius 
and Theodorit more rightly of the world: though per- 
haps both may be consistent, as some have imagined God 
and the world to be the same, and proceeding from a 
chaos. But I incline to understand it rather of the world 
distinct from God, as the only begotten of God; movoyevis 
being a title given to the world by Timeus Locrust, and 
Plato", who are imitated by Philo x, 

Here then ayévyros can only signify wamade, eternal, or 
necessarily existing. 

Ocellus Lucanus¥ uses it to express beginningless and 
endless existence: or what we should call necessary ex- 
istence ; always and unvariably the same. 

Timeus Locrus applies it to ideas and to duration: 
where he seems to mean no more than eternity and im- 
mutability”. I read the word with single » in both places; 
there being no reason for making it double. There is 
a passage of Timzus’, cited by Clemens, where the 
copies have yéwyros. Sylburgius had observed it should 
be ayévyros rather. But I believe the true reading is 
ayévaros, to answer the dialect. I suppose Timzeus must 
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have meant voiis, by his pula dpa, one of his two principles : 
dvoyna was the other. And I must note, that dey EVAT OS 
here seems to be used in the sense of underived abso- 
lutely. 

We may now descend to Plato, about 360 years before 
Christ. It is frequent with him to use the word ayévytos 
to express eternal, immutable existence, that is, necessary 
existence. And though he derived his v8s and Wuxi, mind 
and soul, from the ra wyaSiv, yet he supposed them ayévyra, 
necessarily existing ; as Athanasius? hath observed: and 
the like is observed of him by Eusebius‘, Dr. Clarke 
tells us, in his Demonstration of the Being, &c. that, ac- 
cording to many of Plato’s followers, the world was 
supposed to be “ an eternal voluntary emanation from the 
«‘ all-wise and supreme Cause‘.”” But I know not whe- 
ther the Doctor will be able to prove this of them, in his 
present sense of voluntary. Plotinus, who is one of his 
authorities, makes God’s will to be the same with God’s 
essence: and he derives the very being of God from his 
will, that is, from himselfe¢, You seem therefore to be 
under a great mistake when you tell me, (p. 254-) that the 
Platonists expressly affirmed the world to be eternal, and 
by the will of God, and not by necessity: as if will in their 
sense (because it is in yours) must needs be opposed 
to necessity, In your sense also of necessity ; when neither 
their sense of will nor of necessity was the same with 
yours. 
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To Plato we may subjoin Aristotle, who is known to 
make the world dyévyroc, necessarily existent ; which you 
(because you affect singularity) will needs call self-exist- 
ent. Butas there is certainly a different idea from that of 
self-existent fixed to the word yemtos, when applied to 
the thing caused, we will, with your good leave, give the 
different ideas different names. Simplicius, quoted by Dr. 
Cudworth 8, observes of Aristotle, that while he makes 
God the cause of the world, he yet supposes the world to 
be dyzvyros, necessarily existing. You say, Dr. Cudworth 
justly charges Aristotle with making the world sedf- 
existent. But Dr. Cudworth was a wiser man, than to 
charge Aristotle with it. He observes, that neither Ari- 
stotle, nor any of the Pagan theologers, from his time, 
ever supposed the world or the inferior Gods to be self- 
existenth; but to proceed eternally from a cause. You 
allow the same thing, (p. 294.) of the Stoicks their chryevnTor 
Szol, eternal and necessarily existing Gods, produced from 
the substance of God. So that now we have the sense of 
three famous sects of philosophers, (Platonists, Aristo- 
telians, and Stoicks,) all distinguishing between self- 
existence and necessary existence ; and all using the word 
dyevytos to express the latter singly, as often as they applied 
it to things produced. 

From the whole we may make this observation, which 
will be useful to us in our reading the Fathers, that there 
is nothing strange or uncommon in giving the title of 
ayémros to what is supposed to have been produced, or be- 
gotten. To the ancient instances already given from pro- 
fane writers, I shall add a few more of something later 
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date; one is from the Hermaick books, quoted in Cyril i, 
where the Aédyos is styled Zyévytos, and yet yvjovos vids. 
More may be cited from Plotinus *, and other Platonists 5 
who call things ayévyra, eternal and necessarily existing, 
though proceeding from another. All the while it is ob- 
servable, that yévyrog was sometimes used in a higher 
sense, when applied to what those philosophers called 
the first Cause, or supreme God: for it might then signify 
both necessary existence and self-existence, that is, wnde- 
rived absolutely: though it might often signify no more 
than necessary existence, abstracting from the considera- 
tion of self-existence: which may best be judged of by 
observing what the word is opposed to. I meet not how- 
ever with the word ayévyyros to denote particularly self- 
existent: nor does it seem to have been in use so high 
as Philo’s time. For when Philo had a mind to express 
how the Adyos was necessarily existing, but not self-ex- 
istent, (so I understand him,) he had no way of doing it 
but by saying that he was not éyévyros in the highest 
sense as God is, nor -yevyrés in the low sense as creatures 
are, but between both!. If he had had the two words 
yéytos and ayévyros, he might much more easily have 
expressed the thought: as many of the Christian Fathers 
did after. I take the word &yéwyres to have been first 
brought in by the Christians, to distinguish the Father 
from the Son; that is, wnbegotten from begotten. But 
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when, or by what degrees it came into use, is not easy to 
determine. Hardly so early as Ignatius; or if it had, he 
would not have applied it to God the Son in any sense : 
wherefore it is highly improbable that ayévyytos should 
be the word in the place cited. But &yévyros was a com- 
mon word, and very applicable ; and the more likely to 
be applied by him to God the Son, whom he also styles, 
as the Word, dig ™, of like signification with ayévntos, 
and frequently joined with it in ancient writers". I have 
nothing farther to add, but that the Arian interpolator 
well understood the force of éyévyros in that place of Ig- 
natius; and therefore craftily enough altered the passage, 
applying it to the Father only; suitably to Arian princi- 
ples, which allow not either ayévyyros or a&yémnros to be 
applied to God the Son. 

I should take notice, that Theodoret lays it to the 
charge of Saturnilus, that he asserted our Saviour. to be 
not only 4yévyros, but also dyeiyros °, therein contradict- 
ing himself, since he owns him to have a Father. But it 
is difficult to know whether Theodoret drew this from 
Saturnilus’s own expressions, or only expressed what he 
took to be Saturnilus’s sense in his own words. If the 
former were certain, we should have a proof of dyévnros 
being used about Ignatius’s time, though among heretics 
only: but that I leave to be considered. I incline to 
think, that even when the Father was spoken of, the 
word was still ayévyros, but understood sometimes in the 
highest sense, signifying self-existence ; as we see in the 
Sybilline versesP, Athanasius’s observation may hold 
true, that the &y ro ayévyrov did not signify the one unbegot- 
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ten, but the one wnderived4, when applied to the Father ; 
carrying in it both necessary existence and self-existence : 
though it was often expressive of the former only, being 
understood in opposition to precarious existence, and no- 
thing else: and so the Son might be included in the #y 74 
ayémrov. Ihave made no account of any Latin transla- 
tions of the Greek ayévyros, because nothing is more un- 
certain. The translator of Irenzus is various, and often 
translates by imnatus or ingenitus, where it is plain the 
word should be infectus. Tertullian sometimes translates - 
the one word eyévyros, by two together, innatus et infec- 
tus which confirms me that the word was é&yévyros, and 
that, for want of a proper word for underived, he chose to 
express it by two. Yet Tertullian has also the word inna- 
tus for unbegotten alone; applying it to the Father in 
contradistinction to the Son. But I shall weary the 
reader. He that would ‘see more of the use of dyévyro¢ 
may consult the authors in the margin’. The benefit of 
what hath been hinted will appear as I go on. 


A. D. 145. Justin Martyr. 


T am next to show, that Justin Martyr also taught ‘the 
necessary existence of God the Son. His doctrine is, that 
the Son is 6 dy, the I. 4M; a phrase expressing, accord- 
ing to Justin, and all other the best critics, proper empha- 
tical existence ; the same which we now call necessary ex- 
istence. As to the proof of the fact, that Justin really 
styles God the Son 6 dy, and in his own proper Person, I 
have given it in my Defence’; and am now only to take 
off your exceptions to the evidence. You have very little 
of moment to reply; which is the reason, I suppose, that 
you appear so fretted all the way under this Query, and 
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betray a very indecent warmth in your expressions. You 
have only your old pretence, (which is worth nothing,) 
that, according to Justin, Christ was Messenger, or Mint- 
ster to the Father: and so he was according to me too, 
in my Defence, and now; and yet he is 6 ay together 
with the Father; and he will be, maugre all the en- 
deavours of passionate men to the contrary. 

I insisted farther in my Defencet, that the very reason 
given why the Father is God, Oz%¢, (not 6 @eds,) is because 
_he is ayévyros, necessarily existing. 

Now since Justin every where expressly styles the Son 
@zi<, and says that he is Osi, God, he must of conse- 
quence believe the Son to be necessarily existing. Here 
you are ina passion; telling me, (p. 296.) that it “ is ex- 
“* actly as ridiculous as if a man should argue that since, 
“ according to St. Paul, God’s being the Father, of whom 
“ are all things, is declared to be the reason of his being 
“the one God; therefore if the Son be not the Father, 
“¢ he is not God at all.’’ But have a little patience, and 
you will see the clearer. Had St. Paul said, that the 
reason of the Father’s being God, is because he is the 
Father of whom, &c. it ‘would be manifest, that, according 
to St. Paul, no one. could be God that was not also the 
Father of whom, &c. But as St. Paul has said no such 
thing, the case is not parallel. Nor is the Father’s be- 
ing the Father of whom, &c. the reason or foundation of 
his being the one ‘God, but only a reason why he princi- 
pally is styled the one God: so that you have yet said ' 
nothing to take off the force of my argument relating to 
Justin. You are extremely angry at my construing &yévy- 
ro; in Justin, eternal, uncreated, immutable, not unbegot- 
ten, or self-existent; and you say, (p. 292.) “ that I have 
“ not the least ground for it, from any ancient writer 
«¢ whatsoever.’ Who would not imagine you were per- 
fectly acquainted with every ancient writer, to talk of 


t Vol. i. p. 109, 110. 
R 4 
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them so familiarly? I have shown you from many ancient 
writers, that d&yévytog has been commonly applied to 
things begotten or proceeding ; where it could not signify 
unbegotten. I would farther hint to you, which perhaps 
may surprise you, that you cannot prove that ever Justin 
Martyr used the word e&yéwyrtos with double », or that he 
knew of any such word. That he uses éyévyros is certain; 
sometimes meaning by it wnderived absolutely"; some- 
times necessarily existing *. One thing I will presume to 
know, and to be certain of, that in the place by me eited, 
he used it in the sense of necessarily existing, and no 
other; because it is opposed to precarious, perishable be- 
ing; as I showed in my Defence: and this was the sense 
‘that the old philosophers most commonly used it in, 
whether speaking of the supreme Cause, or their incor- 
ruptible Deities, as opposed to the corruptible creation. 
You think ayev}rw, (for so I read it,) in his second Apo- 
logy Y, must signify unbegotten. Far from it: it signifies 
no more than eéernal, or however necessarily existing, in 
my sense of the word. His argument requires no more 
than this, that God should have none older than’ himself 
to have given a name to him; and because he had not, he 
had no name: wherefore also the Son (as Justin observes) 
being coexistent with him (cvvdy) from the first, and after- 
wards begotten, had no name, having none older than 
himself. Thus the connection of Justin’s sense is plain 
and clear; and his observation just and natural. O, but 
you say, “ Justin, in this very sentence, styles the Son 
‘¢ yevvoduevoc, in express Opposition to ayévyroc.” But that 
I deny; yewdmevos is opposed only to cuvdy, his temporal 
generation to his eternal coexistence with the Father: 


u Pag. 387, 408, 410. ed. Thirlby. 3 
I do not meet with more places where the word must ‘necessarily signify 


more. _ In the rest, I conceive, it must, or may signify no more than neces- 
sary existence. 


* Pag. 20, 37, 72, 78, 114, 128, 148, 149, 150. 
y Just. Apol. ii. p. 13. Grab. p. 114. Thirlb. 
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for so I interpret that passage with the learned Dr. Grabe ; 
so entirely void of all foundation is every one of your ex- 
ceptions. 

To those already given I shall add one proof more of 
Justin’s professing the necessary existence of God the Son. 
It is from a fragment only; but there appears no reason 
to suspect its being genuine. What I build my argu- 
ment upon, is Justin’s styling the Adyos, life by na- 
ture; by which I understand necessarily existing life, no 
phrase being more commonly used to signify necessary 
existence than ¢dcs, or xara gécw, by the ancients. This 
very phrase of life by nature, is so used by Cyril of Alex- 
andria, and others#. But what most of all confirms this 
‘sense, is Justin himself, or a venerable person whom 
he produces in his Dialogue with approbation, arguing 
against the necessary existence of the soul, upon this topic, 
that she has not /?fe in herself, but her life is precarious, 
depending on the will of another. Now, in this frag- 
ment, Justin asserts, that the Adyos is life by nature, and 
enlivening whatever is joined thereto: the very descrip- 
tion which the Platonists¢ give of the té Seley, the divine 
‘Being, which emphatically exists. I might add farther 
proofs, from Justin, of the Son’s necessary existence; the 
same that Bishop Bull has produced out of him for the 
consubstantiality ; for whatever proves one, proves both. 
But these are sufficient; and I may have occasion to hint 
more of this matter, when I come to answer the objection 
made from the temporal generation. 


tH xard Pdow Cah xoocerddnn ry viv PIapey debaptvy. Justin. Frugm. 
p. 406. Jeb. Grabe Spicil. vol. ii. p. 172. 

® Kara Qiow tor) Cay xad Cworoids 6 wuvrds txtusiva vod. Cyril. Alex, contr. 
Jul. lib. vii. p. 250. 

Zon ware Qvow 6 Osis, bs Ocds ix Oxod, wad Con in was. Cyril. in ) Joh. 
p. ol. 

O¢ Adyos dv, xed Lah, xa) Qéis, xa aARSem, vad Otds, nub copia, xa) ROTH 
Sou xara Qicw tori. Greg. Nyss. contr. Eun. Or. i. p. 1. 

b Ob ye WV abriis iors ri Civ, ds 7H OcG. Just. Dial. p. 23. Jeb. 

£ Ov yag as periyav rou giv, GAN ws rugixeinoy THs Seas FwHs, wo Stioy atave~ 
stvtors. Procl. Platon. Theol. p. 65. 
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A.D.177. ATHENAGORAS. 

Athenagoras, our next in order, will be a powerful ad- 
vocate for the necessary existence of God the Son. -He 
declares him to be od yevduevos4, mot made; the very same 
phrase whereby he expresses the necessary existence of 
God the Father¢; and which comes to the same as 6 dy, 
gies dv, det dy, all words, or phrases, expressing in Athe- 
nagoras necessary existence. 

It is ridiculous of you to plead, in opposition to me, 
(p. 296.) that Athenagoras calls the Son yévynwa in the very 
same sentence. It is the thing that we contend for, that 
he may be yévyyna, and yet necessarily existing ; nay, that - 
he is so, because he is yévyua’, properly so called; every 
Son being of the same nature with his Father. And why 
might not Athenagoras think the Son necessarily existing, 
and begotten also? No philosopher nor Catholie Christian 
ever imagined it at all inconsistent, for the same thing to 
be both yewaduevoy and &yémrov, as may appear, in a good 
measure, from the testimonies I have given above. 

‘I have something farther to plead from Athenagoras. 
He intimates, that God could never ‘be without the Adéd- 
vos 8, any more than without reason or wisdom; which is 
declaring his existence as necessary as the Father’s exist- 
ence is. See this argument of the ancients explained and 
vindicated in my Sermons): besides that Bishop Bull 
has so fully defended Athenagoras in particular, from the 
senseless charge of his supposing the Son to be no more 
than an attribute before his generation, that an ingentous 
man should be ashamed to revive it, till he can make 
some tolerable answer to what the Bishop has said. But 
I have mentioned this matter once before. 


“Ody ws yevoucvey. Athenag. p. 38. 

© Abray piv ob yevouévor, 71 Td Ov od yiveral, GARG To wm dv. P, 21. 

T) 7d dy del, yéveriv vt ode exw A oh xd yevopevov Hav, ov 08 obdtcrore. P. 67, 

O8 Odes: dvrwv, dAA yevontvav. P. 68, 

f Vid. Dionys. Rom. ap. Athan. p, 232. 

SEE denis yee 6 Osis, vols didios dv, shyzv adeds tv tavrp adv Ado di ding Asq 
yinos Ov, Athen..p. 38. 

n Vol. ii. p. 146, &ey 
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You object, that Athenagoras speaks emphatically of 
the unoriginate underived eternity of the Father, as the 
one unbegotten and eternal God, and again, that the unbe- 
gotten God is alone eternal. . Had this been really said 
by him, yet nobody that knows Athenagoras could ever 
suspect that he had intended any opposition to the eternity 
of God the Son, included in him; and therefore it were 
of no great moment to dispute this point with you. But 
in regard to truth, I think myself obliged to observe, that 
no proof can be given of Athenagoras’s ever using the 
word ayévyros, but &yévyros. It is under the conception of 
necessary existence, not as unbegotten, that he proposes 
the Father as the true God, in opposition to all the perish- 
ing and feeble deities of the Pagans: and while he does 
this, he still bears in mind that this Father has a Son of 
the same nature with himself; and forgets not to mention 
him in his proper place: particularly in those very pages 
(37, 122.) from whence you quote the ‘two passages of 
the unbegotten Father, (as you call him,) he takes care to 
bring in the mention of the Son, as included in him, and 
one God with him. It is very strange, that an ancient 
writer cannot be allowed to speak of the Father, in the 
first ‘place, as the one God, (which all the churches in 
Christendom have ever done, and still do in their creeds,) 
but presently he must be charged with excluding God the . 
Son: as if reserving him awhile in mind, and forbearing 
to make mention of him till it be a proper time and place, 
were the same thing with excluding him from the one true 
Godhead. Upon a view of the places: where Athenago- 
ras uses the word ayévyros, it is plain to me, from what I 
find it opposed to, that he means no more than od yevdpe- 
vos, OF gica dy, necessary existence by it, in opposition to 
the Pagan perishing deities. 


A.D. 187. [RENzUS. 


Irenzus will be found to teach the necessary existence 
of God the Son many ways, with great variety of ex~ 


iAthenag. p. 19, 27, 37, 53, 67, 122. 
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pression; sometimes declaring him to be ipse Deus*, God 
himself; sometimes the self! of the Father, Creator™ 
often; which, with Irenzus, is always a certain argument 
of immutable existence®, and a mark of distinction be- 
tween what is necessarily existing, and what not: inti- 
mating also, that whatsoever is a creature could never 
create®. I have shown also, above, that Ireneus asserts 
the Son not to be another God, but the same God with 
the Father; from whence it must follow, that he is also 
necessarily existing as well as the Father. He farther 
supposes him God, in respect of his swbstanceP, and co- 
existing 4 always with the Father. By these and other 
the like characters, too long and too many to be here 
cited at length, does this very early and judicious Father 
proclaim the necessary existence of God the Son. I shall 
over and above produce two passages; one where Irenzus 
styles the Son infectus, and another where the Father 
and his Word are so described, as plainly to shew that 
they are one necessary existing Being. The first runs 
thust; “ Thou art not, O man, necessarily existing, nei- 
“ther didst thou always coexist with God as his own 
“* Word.” 1 make no doubt of infectus being the ren- 
dering of ayévyroc, a word often used by Ireneus; but 
whether he ever has ayévwvyr0s, wnbegotten, I am not posi- 
tive: it does not appear to me that he hass. Now as to 
the sense of the place, it is certainly the most natural to 
refer each branch of the sentence to the same Word of 


k Tren. p. 132. 1 Thid. p. 139, 163, 253. 
™ Ibid. p. 44, 79, 190, 219, 307, 315. 
4 Jbid. p. 169, 183, 240. ° Thid. p. 288, 


P Generationem ejus que est ex Virgine, et substantiam quoniam Deus. 
Tren. p. 217. 

4 Ibid. p. 153, 163, 209, 243. 

* Non enim infectus es, O homo, neque semner co-existebas Deo, sicut 
proprium ejus Verbum. Jren.p. 153. 

* The reader may turn to the pages here marked, if he is disposed to exa- 
mine. N. B. I make no account of the present readings. 


Tren. p. 2, 5, 11, 53, 54, 56, 67, 100, 101, 103, 153, 183, 284, 285, 348. 
Bened. ed. 
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God. That is to say, Neither art thou unmade, as the 
Word is, nor didst thou always coexist with God, as he, 
the same Word, has. But because it is barely possible for 
the words to admit of another construction, I shall not 
contend about it. One thing however is certain, that 
the eternal coexistence of God the Word is here plainly 
taught; which, among all sober reasoners, will imply his 
necessary existence, as well as eternity. 
_ The other place of Irenzeus runs thus. 

«¢ But in him who is God over all, for as much as he is 
** all Mind and all Word, (as we have said,) and having 
‘nothing sooner or later, or any thing of diversity in 
‘* himself, but all equal and like, and ever continuing one; 
‘* there can be no such order of emission,” (as the Gnostics 
pretend t.) 

To this may be added another such passage. 

** For the Father of all is not a kind of compound sub- 
** stance (animal) of any thing besides mind, as we have 
“ shown. But the Father is Mind, and Mind the Father. 
“Wherefore it is necessary that the Word, which is of 
‘* him, or rather the Mind itself, since it is Word, should 
“be perfect and impassible, and the emissions therefrom 
‘¢ being of the same substance with him, should be perfect 


‘‘ and impassible, and always continue like to him that 
“¢ emitted them ¥.” 


t In eo autem qui sit super omnes Deus, totus Nus et totus Logos cum sit, 
quemadmodum prediximus, et nec aliud antiquius, nec posterius, aut aliud 
alterius habente in se, sed toto zquali et simili et uno perseverante, jam non 
talis hujus ordinationis sequitur emissio. Jen. p. 131, 132. 

u Non enim ut compositum animal quiddam est omnium Pater preter 
Nun, quemadmodnm pre-ostendimus: sed Nus Pater, et Pater Nus. Necesse 
est itaque et eum qui ex eo est Logos, imo magis autem ipsum Nun, cum sit 
Logos, perfectum et impassibilem esse, et eas que ex eo sunt emissiones, 
ejusdem substantie cum sint, cujus et ipse, perfectas et impassibiles et sem- 
per similes cum eo perseverare qui eas emisit. Ibid. p. 139. 

Compare 

Qui generationem prolativi hominum Verbi transferunt in Dei eternum 
Verbum, et prolationis initium dantes et genesim, quemadmodum et suo 
Verbo. Et in quo distabit Dei Verbum, imo magis ipse Deus, cum sit Ver- 


Sum, a Verbo hominum, si eandem habuerit ordinationem et emissionem ge- 
nerationis? bid. p. 132. 
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These two passages will not be perfectly understood 
by any that are not in some measure acquainted with the 
Gnostick principles. Among other conceits of theirs, 
this was one, that the Word was remote from the Father 
in nature and perfections, and liable to ignorance and 
passion: which absurd tenet Jreneus here confutes, by | 
teaching that the Mind is Word, and the Word Mind, both 
of the same substance and perfections. It is plain, that by 
Word, in those passages, is not meant any attribute of the 
Father, but the Person of the Son, by what follows in 
p- 132. where he speaks of the eternal Word under that 
notion, and still continues the same thought of God him- 
self being Word, or Logos, as before. The Word there- 
fore is perfect, is impassible, is necessarily existing, as the 
Father is, according to Irenzus *. 


A.D. 192. CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. 


Clemens is another unexceptionable evidence for the 
same doctrine. He styles the Son dvrws @eisy¥, really 
God: a phrase which he often applies with particular 
emphasis to God the Father, as being the one true God, 
in Opposition to pretended deities. I omit here, what I 
have before abundantly shown, that the Father and Son 
together are the one God, according to Clemens: I pass 
over also Clemens’s doctrine of Christ being Creator, Al- 
mighty, adorable, &c. from whence, by certain conse- 
quence, it may be proved, that his substance is truly di- 
vine and necessarily existing. I shall here insist only on 
such passages, as more expressly and directly signify his 
necessary existence; among which this is one. 

“‘ But this must of necessity be took notice of, that we 
* ought not to think any thing wise ly nature, but the 
‘* 70 @ziov, the divine Being; wherefore also it is Wisdom, 
“* God’s Power, that teaches truth: and from thence the 
“* perfection of knowledge is received4.”’? Here Wisdom is 


x Vid. Massuet. Dissert. Prev. p. 128. 
y Clemens Alex. p. 86. Z |bid. p. 45, 55, 60, 61, 61, 92, 150. 


2 Exsive 0: 2% avayuns wuguonwemrtov, ws wovov Td Seiav coPay eivas Puoes vost 
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plainly included in the 13 Ociov, the divine Being, said to 
be wise ly nature, that is, necessarily wise. All that 
know Clemens’s style will allow, that by Wisdom is 
meant the Son of God, the teacher of truth, as Clemens 
himself explains it in the following page>; and a few 
pages after, he gives him the titles of cogla, Wisdom, and 
ddvewis @eot, Power of God’, as here. Wherefore God 
the Son is pice cogds, and also 73 Oeiov, which fully ex- 
press necessary existence. Another passage of Clemens, 
proving the same thing, is as follows. ‘‘ We are not as 
“* the Lord, and if we would, we cannot: for no disciple 
“ is above his Lord. It is enough, if we be made such as 
“the Master; not in essence, for it is impossible for that 
«which is by adoption (or appointment) to be equal in 
“ essence (or existence) to what is by nature: only we 
<¢ may be made eternal, and may be admitted to the con- 
“‘ templation of things that are, and may have the title 
“ of sons, and may see the Father in what belongs to 
“him 4,” 

In these words it is clearly intimated, that our Lord is 
xar odclay, essentially, and gica, by nature, eternal, and 
knowing, and Son of God: which are the known ways by 
which the ancients express necessary existence. Pica as 
opposed to Séca is a familiar and very common expression 
for what is naturally and necessarily, in opposition to vo- 
luntary appointment or designation ®. 


oSas sont dud nad h cogia divapus Oxsd, 7 dddkaca env dda iedai Zou thn 
Anrrush Tersincis Tis yyaoews. Clem. p. 452. 

b A? ob naSogures ri nus adndemy Kore xan dineie, Ibid. p. 453. 

© 'O Kigios adAQeia, nai coin, nal Svepis Osod. Ibid. p. 457. 

d Odx topy 98 ds 6 Kiguog, toresdh BovrsusSa wry, ob Duvdusda dé, obdeis veg Han 
Sarhs bate ray diddéoxadov sie Db tov evar ds 6 doxmros* ob nas’ odciay 
addvaroy veg Toy elves weds rny hong 9, 73 Sou rq Pbosr x6 Bb ai diovs yeyovivas, 
xe) Thy Tay oyroy a engl tyvonivas, xal viods meoanryopsber Dal, nul viv marion axo 
ray oixsiay xaSooay waver, bid. p. 469. 

© Xdeini, na) ob Qices rhs viaSeclas nbimpévous, Greg. Nyss. contr. Eun. 
lib. i. p. 17, 126. 

Eixwy a 70 se at aeis viv waren wav, dase ny nare Pow tix’ Eorarye- 
yar nad waripn tua, ixeg iy xare Stow. Cyril. Hierosol. p. 116. ed. Benedict. 
Vid. et p. 46, 114,117, 138, 149, 151, 152, 153, 158. 

Athan. 
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Clemens has another celebrated passage, worth the re- 
citing. 

«© The Son of God never comes down from his watch- 
tower, is never divided, never parted asunder, and never 
“¢ passes from place to place; but is always every where, 
‘and yet contained no where: all mind, all light, all the 
<“ Father’s eye, sees all things, hears aJl things, and knows 
« all things f.” 

Here we find the principal essential attributes of God 
(immutability, immensity, omnipresence, and ommniscience) 
ascribed to God the Son. And what can all this mean 
less than necessary existence? Compare with it what I 
had just before cited from Ireneus; who in like manner 
describes God as being all mind, all word, &c. And it is 
observable, that this was a way of speaking never applied 
to any but the eternal and necessary existing God. It is so 
applied by Clemens himself in another place 8. The man- 
ner of speaking was indeed first borrowed from the philo- 
sophers h, who applied it to none but the divine nature as 
such: and they are herein followed by many: of the Fa- 
thers, before or after Clemens. 

I shall just point out one place more of Clemens, taken 
notice of by M. Lequien, the learned editor of Damascen‘, 
The words are, ** Let us hasten to salvation, to (baptis- 


Athan. Orat. 2. p. 442,527. Eustath. apud Theod. Dial. 1. The Arian 
doctrine was, Ob dice vids ris toss rod Ocod. Alexand. Epist. apud Theod. 
£. Av Nib. i. c. 4. 

Ob yee lorarui wore ris aired TeQiwANs 6 vids TOV Ozov* ob psgiLouevos, ove 
amoreuvoevos, ob weraPauivay tx romou cis rOrov, wavTn Ot wy WéYTOTE, Xa juN= 
Damen megrercdmeves, BA0S vous, OA0s Pais, TuTpH0s DADs CPIaAMES, THITH Cea, cey- 
ru cnoluy, sidos ravre, &c, Clem. p. 831. 

8 "Odos axon nul dros 6OSuApis, iva sls rodrois xeHonTaL ToIs dyouacl, 6 Oz6s, 
bid. p. 853. 

h Xenophanes, some hundred years before Christ, seems to have been the 
first that used it. Vid. Diog. Laert. p. 559. 

Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 7. Sext. Empiric. contra Phys. i. sect. 144. 

i Treneus, p. 130, 131, 151, 240. Novatian c. 6. Lactantius de Opif. c. 2. 
Cyrill. Hieros. p. 91. ed. Bened. Zeno Veron, in Psal. p. 139. Hieronym. in 
Psal. 93. p. 371. ' 

* Damasce. Op. vol. i. p. 132. 
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* mal) regeneration, to be united together many of us, in 
“one love after (the example of) the unity of the one 
singular essence |.” . Te 

The words are supposed to be an allusion to John xvii. 
41, 22, 23. where Christian unity is described by our 

Lord, as resembling, in some measure, the union of fa- 
ther and son. This construction of that place in Cle- 
mens is extremely plausible: but that the words are 
strictly capable of no’ other, I will not pretend ; let the 
teader make his judgment of it. Having traced the doc- 
trine of the Son’s necessary existence down to Clemens, I 
need not go lower, where the case is still plainer. As to 
Tertullian, you allow, that ‘he supposes the Son to be a 
self-existent part of God’s substance: which is throwing 
his sense into invidious terms to disparage it; but is, in 
the main, confessing the thing, that the Son’ is by him 
supposed necessarily existing, and but one Person of the 
Trinity; which Tertullian might not perhaps express in 
the best manner, though his. meaning is right and good. 
I might produce vouchers for the same doctrine, as many 
Fathers™' as have pleaded that God the Father could 
never have been without the Word, any more than with- 
out thought, power, truth, life, or the like: and those I 
have reckoned up in another place ®, whither I refer the 
- reader. 

I shall content myself with particularly mentioning one 
more only, and that is . , 


: A. D. 249. ORIGEN. Pas 
I shall begin with the famous passage in his treatise 
against Celsus, where he expressly styles the Son &yévy- 


USocdowey tis corngiay, tal chy raduyysveciay, cis play wydany ovvar SAves-of 
BWornol, xurae ony Hs povadinns oiclas tywow, Clem. Alex. p. 72. Compare 
p. 146. : : 

m Hippolytus contr. Noét. c. 10. Dionys. Roman, apud Athanas. 232. Dio- 
nys. Alex. apud Athan. 230,-253, 257. Alexand. apud Theod. lib. i. c. 4. 
Add to these Methodius (ap. Phot. p. 960.) and Theognostus, (ap. Athan. 
p. 230.) declaring the Son to be eternal and uncréated, that is, necessarily 
existing. : 

D Vol. ii. p. 146, 147. 

VOL.I1III. 8 
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ros, unmade, that’ is, as I understand, necessarily existing. 
The whole sentence runs thus °. 

“ Our Saviour and Lord, the Word of God, setting forth 
“ how great a thing it is to know the Father, that he is 
‘¢ comprehended and known principally, and, according to 
“his dignity, by himself (the Son) alone, and in the se- 
«‘ cond place by those who have their minds enlightened 
«< by the very Word of God, says, ‘ No one knoweth the 
‘¢ Son, but the Father, neither the Father but the Son, and 
“ he to whomsoever the Son shall reveal him.’ For no 
“one can be able worthily to know him that was un- 
“ made, and begotten before all created nature, as the 
‘“‘ Father who begat him: neither can any one (know) 
“‘the Father, as (he is known by) his living Word, his 
“ Wisdom, and Truth.” I need say nothing here in de- 
fence of my way of rendering wéoxs ‘yevariis gdcews mpwrd- 
roxos, having sufficiently vindicated it in another place P. 
The stress of my argument for the Son’s necessary exist- 
ence lies in the word ayévrov, which you are very sen- 
sible of, and therefore endeavour all possible ways, though 
in vain, to elude it. 

You say, (p- 295.) that ‘* the place is evidently cor- 
“rupt.” I suppose, because it is evidently against you. 
But where are your manuscripts? Or by what authority 
do you pretend to pronounce any place corrupt, without 
the least shadow of a reason? You plead the term agwrd- 
roxos. But that, if rightly understood, confirms the read- 
ing rather than otherwise: for if the Son was begotten 
before all created nature, he must be wncreated4. And I 


© Odre ye civ aytvnrov, xat whons yinrns Pvosws rewroroKyy nar a&lay ei- 
Dever rig Diveras, ws 6 yewhous adrov rare, oUrE Tov TaTion ws 6 tupuyos Adyos 
xal copia adrod, xu) dranStia. Origen. contr. Cels. lib. vi. p. 287. 

P Vol. ii. p. 35. See also Le Moyne, Not. et Observ. p. 447. Wall’s 
Defence, p. 37. 

4 Dionysius, of the same age, thus reasons very remarkably upon the 
phrase Meuroraxos, &e. 

Tloinun 6 rewrbrones réons nrlotus, dtu yaorpis apd twoPooou yewnsle, 6 slaray 
_bs-gaGin, ed 3 rdyray Bavvav yevvee ws, nal wordagod d8 THY tlw» Aoyioy yeyty- 
~ MiaSua, GAN ob yeyovivas sev vidv Asyopevov tiga wis dv. Dionys, Rom. apud 

Athanas, p. 232, 
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doubt not but Origen chose récys yevyriis gdoews, instead 
of maons xrioews, On purpose to make it answer the better 
to &yévyros going before, and to preserve the elegance of 
the sentence. You urge yévyyoaus atriv, as if the same 
thing could not be said to be ayévyros, and yet legotten : 
which all the philosophers had admitted, and nothing 
more frequent (as the testimonies produced above show) 
than the application of both to the same person or thing: 
not to mention, that if Christ was a Som, in the strict and 
“proper sense, (as all the Fathers have taught,) he must 
have been unmade, or necessarily existing. Your last pre- 
tence is from Gelenius, the editor, rendering it ab eterno 
genitus: which is descending low indeed. You might 
have urged the authority of Dr. Clarke, if you had 
pleased, which would have signified to me as much as 
Gelenius’s. To imagine that dyévyroy, stands for ceryévyy- 
soy is making any thing stand for any thing: what man 
that knows Greek would use devyévyytos for devyevys, which 
is the proper word in such a case? To read yevvyriv, as 
you pretend, is still worse, being flat, and scarce sense: 
besides that Origen, intending here to say the highest 
things that could be said of the Son, would never use any 
such expression in this place. 

Mr. Whiston‘, I think, has two or three little excep- 
tions, more than you have mentioned. He appeals to 
Origen’s known “ doctrine and language elsewhere.”’ But 
neither has this pretence any weight or force in it. Ori- 
gen’s doctrine can no way be better known than from 
this very treatise; which is every where conformable 
with what he has here saids. And I have produced some 
evidence of it above. There is another place, in this very _ 
treatise, where Origen teaches the same doctrine impli- 
citly, while he uy distinguishes and exempts the Son 
ams mavros yevyrod', from all created being : which comes 
to the same thing as the styling him éyevyros. 


+ Whiston’s Reply to Lord Nottingham, p. 15. 

» Bull. D, F. sect. ii, c. 9. 

t"Apanroy ads 6, rixoTeuy yrnti——ravees phy apiorrdon yanrol, Teorm= 
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Mr. Whiston has one plea more from the silence of 
Origen’s Athanasian vindicators. But this is very slight, 
unless all that was ever anciently pleaded for Origen 
were still extant; whereas, we have very little, in com- 
parison, remaining. But if Origen’s friends were silené 
on this head, it may be, his adversaries may have sup- 
plied the defect. Among the heads of the accusation 
drawn up against him, this was one, quod diwerit filium 
innatum, that he asserted the Son to be unbegotten%. It 
is no improbable conjecture of the learned Huetius*, that 
they had respect to this very passage ; maliciously and 
captiously construing é&yévyrov, unbegotten, instead of un- 
made. But enough of this matter. It appears from what 
hath been said, that there is no reason at all for imagining 
the place’ corrupt. You have no manuscript, no various 
lection, no plea from the context, none from Origen’s doc- 
trine in other places, (however not in this treatise,) no ar- 
gument of any kind, but what is mere trifling: nor have 
you been able to invent any correction or emendation, but 
‘what either is not Greek, or makes the sentence flat, and 
even silly in comparison: so unfortunate and unadvised a 
thing is it, to play the critic in a wrong place. 

Origen, as we have seen, has styled the Son ayévyros, 
unmade, or uncreated, (for that is his own interpretation Y 
of the word éyévyros :) and it is no objection’to this, that 
other Fathers have been sparing of ‘applying that title to 
Christ. The reason is, because the word eyévyros was 
ambiguous, and was not applicable to Christ in every 
sense of it. - For the like reason it is, that yevyris is also 
very rarely applied to Christ: which though it might be 
applicable in one sense, yet being more generally used 


yotan 88 Of turbdscov xat Cavees Adyou, 3s teri ul coin Coon, xml vids Oto, ey 
ia) wiios 9. Orig. contr. Cels. lib, iii. p, 160. . 

« Pamphili Apolog. p. 235. ed. Bened. inter op. Hieron. — 

* Huetii Origeniana, p. 43. 

Y *Aytunro: odous, xal wn bad Ood xricSeice. Orig. contr. Cels. p. 187. 

Z Tevnros sometimes denotes only a thing’s proceeding from ‘another, whe- 
ther eternally or temporally, whether by generation or creation. 
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im another, and too low a sense, was therefore avoided. 
It is once applied to Christ by the Antiochian Fathers 
directly, and again obliquely: though a doubt may. be 
made whether it should be yeynrds or yevyyré¢. . And Ori- 
gen (I do not.remember any other of the Ante-Nicenes) 
is charged by Epiphanius* with so applying it: which 
Epiphanius, as the humour then ran, very partially wrests 
to an ill sense, though he would have interpreted the 
same word more candidly in any one but Origen, as he 
there declares. So much had the Eustathian party pre- 
vailed in their unreasonable clamours against Origen, not- 
withstanding the endeavours of the wisest, and coolest, 
and best men of the Church, and even Jerome amongst 
them for a considerable time. However, though the 
phrase of yevyrdg Ozds might bear a good sense, (and I 
doubt not was so intended by Origen,) yet I commend 
not his discretion in the use of it; since it might ‘also bear 
an iid one, and had been a phrase applied by the Platonists 
to their inferior gods, or to the world. It might be’on 
account of some of these uncautious sallies of Origen, . 
that he was forced to purge himself to Pope Fabian, in a 
Jetter to him: after which, as in his treatise particularly 
against Celsus, he was more cautious, and kept closer to 
the language of the Church. To proceed: I might pro- 
duce other very clear proofs of Origen’s faith in the ne- 
cessary existence of God the Son, from the attributes of 
immutability », omnipresence’, impassibility4, &c. which 
he ascribes to him, as well as from other topics®. But I 


Levnroy AbyeoSas rdv noopoy ws ax’ wiring uAANS TuparyouEVOY, Ka) ox WT md- 
royovov, odds aisurorraroy, Orantor. apud Procl. in Tim. p. 85. 

Tivyrdy, +0 érucowy ax airias Spirrépsvev, Vid. Cudw. p. 254, 

@ Epiphan. Heres. Origenist. c. vii. viii, p. 531. 

b Origen. contr. Cels. p. 169, 170. 

¢ Ibid. p. 63, 164, 209, 325. 

4 Ibid. p. 77, 170. 

° Viz. the many strong expressions of the Son’s real and natural, or 
essential divinity occurring in that treatise of Origen. Tis Ieias Qvosus 
aralyurKLo——Tov Seiov, p. 342, Th Pots xugion Aoyou Feov, p. 392. Ths rau 
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refer the reader to Bishop Bull’s accurate account of him 
and his sentiments, and now hasten to what is most ma- 
terial, to take off your famous, and almost only objection 
drawn from what the Fathers have said about Christ’s 
generation being by the will of the Father. 

3. I am here to inquire, in what. sense, and by whom, 
necessary generation or emanation was taught ; and to ac- 
count for the Son’s being said to be generated by the will 
of the Father. 

Here, in the first place, we are carefully to distinguish 
between those who asserted a temporal generation only, 
and those who asserted an eternal generation. As to the — 
former, it may be allowed, that they supposed the gene- 
ration to be by the wil of the Father, even in your sense 
of will: and all you now have to do, is to prove, if you 
are able, that those writers believed no real or substantial 
existence of the Son, antecedent to that generation. 

As to the latter, who held eternal generation, your bu- 
siness will be to show, that they believed it to be an act 
of the will in your sense of will, if possible to be done: 
or, without this, you do nothing. It were sufficient to 
men of sense, and to scholars, to have pointed out a way 
of solving all that you have, or ever can advance upon 
this head: but because some readers will want to see 
some things more particularly cleared, I shall be at the 
pains of tracing this matter down quite through the Fa- 
thers; showing you your mistakes all the way. You 
will not expect I should take any notice of the Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions, so often and so unanswerably provedf to 
be a patched, spurious, and interpolated work. Nor shall 
Ihave any thing to do with Ignatius’s interpolated epi- 
stles, till you have confttted Bishop Pearson and Daillé. 
I refer you to a learned foreigner &, in the margin, for the 
Seiov rAdyou Picews dvros Seod, p. 171. "Awatyaouu Gurds aidiov, p. 387. 
arnSsiag odoin, p. 386. 

f See Ittigius de Pseudepigraphis Apostolorum, p. 190. Mr. Turner on 
the Apost. Constitutions. Dr. Smalbroke. 

& Quas solas genuinas esse, alteras vero illas quas sinceras esse dixi, ab 
Athanasio decurtatas, inauditum et incredibile Wilhelmi Whistoni, novi 
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sense of wise and judicious men in relation to Mr. Whis- 
ton’s wild attempt to substitute the larger instead of the 
smaller epistles. I proceed then to the genuine Ignatius, 
in the smaller epistles. I allowed in my Defence, that 
Ignatius supposes the Son to be a Son by the will of the 
Father; and I showed in how many senses it might be 
taken, without at all favouring your principles. You 
imagine I was greatly puzzled; which I take to be an 
argument only of your small acquaintance with those 
matters. You pretend that three of the senses have no 
distinct sense. But are you to sit down in your study, and 
make reports of the ancients out of your own head, with- 
out looking into them, to see in what sense they used 
their phrases ? I was not inquiring what you or I should 
now express by the word will, but what ideas the ancients 
had sometimes fixed to the word: for by that rule we 
must go in judging of the ancients. What think you of 
those that gave the name of Will, or the Father's Will, 
to the Person of the Soni? They had a meaning, though 


Arianorum in Anglia Promachi, paradoxon est, singulari nuper scripto 
proditum magis quam demonstratum. Fuabricii Bibl. Gr. lib. v. cap. 1. 
p. 40. ; 

The same learned writer has also very lately given his judgment of Mr. 
Whiston’s attempt about the Constitutions. 

Quam parum feliciter hoc ei successerit, evidenter exposuerunt Rob. Tur- 
nerus, Richardus Smalbroke, Jo. Ernestus Grabe: consulendus etiam Simon 
Ockley. Licet yero Whistonus identidem tueri sententiam suam conatus est 
repetitis scriptis adversus Grabium, adversus Petrum Allixium, adversus Tur- 
nerum, vix quemquam tamen antiquitatis ecclesiastice peritum confido esse 
futurum, cui illius argumenta petita longius, et conjecture leves, rem tantam 
persuadere poterunt. Fabr. Bibl. Gr. vel. xi. p. 11. 

h Vol. i. p. 92. 

i’ Ayadod wares ayusov Béanua. Clem. Alex. p. 309. 

Otanuu wavroxeuroginiv, Sovereign Will, p. 647. 

Ipse erat Voluntas et Potestas Patris. Tertull. de Orat. cap. 4. 

OlAnua rod warees tsi Inods Xeisds. Hippol. contr. Noét. cap. xii, p. 15. 

Charitatem ex charitate progenitam. 

Voluntas ex mente procedens Orig. rep) agxav. Pamph. Apol. p. 239. 

Thy rou rureds Baancw. Constant. apud Gelas. part. Be 

Bovay xa) Hanus rod wargss. Athanas. p. 613. 

Sicut Sapientia, et Verbum, et Virtus Dei, et Veritas, et Resurrectio, et 
Via dicitur, ita etiam Voluntas. Hieronym. Com. in Eph. i. p. 323. 

s4 Quidam 
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not such-a meaning as you or I now understand the word 
will in. They must therefore be interpreted by the zdeas 
which they, and not we, affixed to the phrase, or name. 
And what think you of others who used the phrases of 
omnipotent, or all-containing Will, (as we have seen above,) 
had not they some-diflerent idea; of will from that which 
you have?) And must not, they be interpreted accord- 
ingly? You are very angry at those that have presumed 
(without your leaye) to say the *‘ Will of God is, God 
“ himself,”?. (p. 259.). And: yet, whether the, saying be 
tight or wrong, when you. would interpret the doctrine 
of such, as'made-that their maxim, you must take their 
words as they,meant them, and according to: ¢heir ideas, 
and not your.own. For aught I see, they spake more 
properly than you do in so often mentioning acts of the 
will. Does any thing act but an agent; and is the will 
an agent ?. How absurdly do you. speak! Not that I 
- should. blame, you for using a common phrase: only do 
not be so very severe and. smart upon others; who knew 
how to speak as properly, or perhaps more properly than 
you*. . It seems to be owing only to narrowness of mind, 
and. want of larger views,.that you would: confine all 
writers to your particular modes of speaking. The word 
will has been used by some of the ancients to signify any 
natural powers of God}. . Will, in the.sense of .approla- 
tion or acquiescence, is' very common with ancient writers 
nor was it thought absurd to say, that God had willed 


Quidam ne Filiam consilii vel voluntatis Dei dicerent unigenitum. Verbum, 
ipsum Consilium, seu Voluntatem Patris idem Verbum esse dixerunt. Sed me- 
lius, quantum existimo, dicitur Consiliwm de Consilio, et Voluntus de Volun- 
tate ; sicut substantia de substantia, Sapientia de Sapientia. 4ugustin. Trin. 
lib. xv. cap. 38. p.994. Vid. Petay. Dogmat. yol. i. p. 229. Coteler. Not. in 
Recogn. p. 492. ; 

k See Petavius’ s Dogmata Theol. vol. i. lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 61, &c. lib. 5. 
cap, 4. p. 211, cap. 12. p. 239. 

Where may be seen what Fathers said the Will of ren, was God himself, 
and what they meant by it. 

1 Omnis Potentia naturalis (Dei) est Voluntas. Mar. Victorins adv. 
Arium, lib. i. p. 199. Basil. ed.. Vid. Petavii Dogm. vol. i. p. 229. | 

Taurdy yee hyovjens Peivnow xad BErnow sivas, Athan. Orat. cap. Ixy.. p. 613. 
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thus or thus, from all eternity, and could not will other- 
wise. Whether there be any thing very edifying in these 
notions or not, is not the question. But when we are 
searching into the sentiments of the ancients, we must 
carefully observe in what sense they understood the éerms 
they made use of: otherwise we shall be apt to make 
very gross mistakes in our reports of them. To return to 
Ignatius. To cut off dispute, I admitted that Ignatius 
might understand by generation, a voluntary antemundane 
generation, or manifestation, with several other Fathers. 
In answer to which, you tell me, that I should “ have 
<* proved that he had somewhere or other spoken of an- 
“ other higher generation, otherwise I have given up the 
<* question.” What question? the question of the eternal 
or necessary existence of the Logos ? Nothing like it. I 
admitted that many of the Fathers speak of no higher a 
generation than that antemundane one: but still I insist 
upon it, that those very Fathers acknowledged the exist- 
ence of a real and living Word, a Word of God, eternally 
related to the Father, whose Word he is: which relation 
tothe Father as his Head, is all that any writers ever 
meant by eternal filiation. They therefore acknowledged 
the same thing, but under another mame: there was no 
difference in doctrine, but in the expression, and the manner 
of wording it; as I observed in my Defence™. Ignatius, 
of whom we are now speaking, owns an eternal Logos, 
and his necessary existence; as I have already proved: 
which is sufficient to my purpose, unless you can show 
that he meant an attribute only, by the Logos. 
“I go on’to Justin Martyr; who, as I before allowed, 
speaks of no generation higher than that voluntary ante- 
mundane generation, otherwise called manifestation: and 
I showed both from Justin and Methodius, that a mani- 
- festation might be called a generation. To the same 


m Vol, i. p. 113, &c. 
“mn Tore yiveoiy abroad Abyov yiverSas rois dvSgaaras, Lorov 4 yrairis wbrod tusdre 
ylveoSeu. Just. Mart. Dial. p. 270. 
Tlgoov ra 
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purpose I quoted Hippolytus®; who plainly makes a 
manifestation to be the Son’s generation ; as do also se- 
veral othersP. Now certainly there is nothing amiss in 
supposing God the Son to have been manifested, in the 
proper season, by the will of the Father. I allow then 
that the Logos became a Son (according to Justin) by vo- 
luntary appointment: but 1 do not allow that he became 
God. The latter is what you are endeavouring to prove 
out of Justin. The passage which you insist principally 
upon is this, which I have explained in my Defence4, and 
elsewhere.‘ Who, according to his (the Father’s) will, 
«is both God, being his Son, and an angel also, as mini- 
“ stering to his wills.” Upon which I observed that 
Christ is not here said to be God, by the will of the Fa- 
ther ; though if it were, tf might bear a good sense. For 
supposing that to be the case, Justin may mean no more 
than that the Som acted and appeared as God, with con- 
sent of the Father, who appointed him so to appear and 
act, being every way qualified for so doing, as being Son. 
of God, and so really God. This sense the words may 
reasonably bear, were it certain that Justin applied the 
words xara Berjy to the first part of the sentence @ety dvra. 

Tl gaara HON Wes TAY Biavay iv Tos oicavors, tCovAnIny nal TH xoopw yEvVnoces, O 
O4 ts reacSev ayvospevoy yrugicas. Method. apud Phot. Cod. 237. p. 960. 

© “Oy Abvyov Uxcwy ty tavrh, doguroy re dea, Tq uTICoiYy noomm oouTaY colt 
meortgny Pavny OIsyyousvas, xual Pug tx Quis yevvav. Hippol. contr. Noét. 
cap. 10. 

P Cujus ex ore prodivit unigenitus Filius, cordis ejus nobilis inquilinus ; 
exinde visibilis effectus quia humanum genus visitaturus erat. Zen. Ve~ 
ronens. , 

Creata est ergo Sapientia, imo gentta; non sibi que semper erat, sed His 
que ab ea fieri oportebat. Pseud-Ambros. de Fid. cap. 2. p. 349. 

Deus Filium non doloribus parturit sed virtutibus esse manifestat: nec 
peter se facit q od ex se est; sed generat, dum quod in se est aperit, et 
revelat. De Patre processit Filius, non recessit: nec successurus Patri pro- 
divit ex Patre, sed prodivit mansurus semper in Patre. Petr. Chrysol.’ 
Serm. lvii. p. 51. ’ 

4 Vol. i. p. 93. 

¥ Vol. ii. p. 274. 

5 Tov xorde Berny ray ixsive 2 Sedv vec, viov wired, ual eyysrov ex, Tod angers 
TH youn avrod. Dial, p. 370. 
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Or if this be not admitted, xara BeAjv may mean no more 
than that the Son is God, and in perfect harmony with 
the Father; not an Anti-God, not set up in opposition to 
him: according to what Justin says elsewhere; dpiSua— 
erepos, AAA & yvoumyt, adding, that he never did any thing 
but what was perfectly agreeable to the will of the Fa- 
ther. Neither of these senses is any thing so improbable 
as yours, that the Son “ was God by voluntary appoint- 
“ment: which none of the other Fathers ever said or 
thought; nor has Justin any thing elsewhere to counte- 
nance such a notion. But besides what I have here 
pleaded, I farther urged that the words did not neces- 
sarily require the application of xard Bsa to both the 
parts of the sentence singly: but I understood them thus ; 
that it was the Father’s good pleasure that he who before 
was God, as being his Son, should now be God and Angel 
both, by the addition of the office. That he was one, 
was necessary; but that he should be both in one, this 
was a matter of voluntary appointment. In like manner 
it may be said to be by the Father’s good pleasure, that 
he is @zi¢ and dvSpumos together, or SeavSgwmog. I do not 
yet see any thing, either in Justin’s words, or in your 
comments upon them, that should move me to recede 
from this construction : however, I leave it to the learned, 
to judge whether there be any thing harsh or unnatural 
in it. ; 

You charge me, (p. 264.) with * self-contradiction,”’ for 
saying in a note, that though the Son was God as being 
a Son, and a Son xara Bedjy, yet he was not God xard 
Beayv. You should have let the reader see what I had 
offered in the same place, to clear up, and take off the 
pretended contradiction. Let us consider whether a few 
words may not set all right: he proceeded from (was not 
created by) the Father; therefore he is God. The pro- 
cession makes him a Son, and is voluntary; but at the 


t Justin. Dial. p. 164. 
» Vol. i. p. 93. See also vol. fi. p. 274, 275. 
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same time shows him to ‘have been always God. For 
‘since he was not 2 od dvrwv, was not created, but pro- 
ceeded as a Son from the Father; therefore he is of the 
same nature with him, and God from all eternity. Where- 
fore though he is a Son xara Beajy, and God because a 
Son, he is not God xaré Berjv, which I asserted. And 
now where is the contradiction? Your objecting (p. 265.) 
that the supreme.God could not minister as an angel, 
has been often answered: so we may dismiss such quib- 
bling for the future, As to Christ being xdpiog duvépewy by 
the Father’s appointment, I have allowed it above, in 
Justin’s sense; which comes not up to the sense of the 
Hebrew. As to the Father’s being Lord of the Son, 
Justin explains it by his being Cause, or Fountain of the 
Son: in which all Catholics are agreed*. You object 
that the generation (compared with one fire lighted from 
another) was yet dvvdmer % Bean adr&. I do not well ap- 
prehend what you have been doing for_a page and a half. 
You seem to think that I have somewhere denied the 
highest generation, spoken of by Justin, to be temporal ; 
whereas I have constantly allowed it: ane so you do not 
dispute against me. 

The Son proceeded ¢as 2x ¢wrds, in time, aceording to 
Justin, and according to many more besides him ;_parti- 
cularly Hippolytus, and perhaps even the Nicene Fathers. 
Well, but then you will say, what becomes of what I call 
eternal generation? I answer, that before the procession, 
the Aéyos was év yasplY, as Justin would have expressed 
it; in corde, pectore, utero, as othersZ.. And this is the 
same thing which Post-Nicene Fathers. called eternal ge- 
neration ; viz. that eternal relation and reference which he 
had to the Father ; in whom, and with whom, and of whom, 


x Vid. Bull. D. F.:sect. iv..cap. 2. p. 259. 

Y Ex yaseos yevndaves, \ Just. Dial. p. 8d. 

*Ey xaedig ©sod. Theoph. Antioch. p. 129. 

2 Cordis ejus nobilis inquilinus. Zen. Veron. 

Ex ore quamlibet Patris sis ortus, et verbo editus, tamen paterno in pectore 
sophia callebas prius. Prudent. Hymn. xi. p. 47. 
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he always was. So that there is still no more than a dif- 
ference in words between Justin’s doctrine of the genera- 
tion and Athanasius’s; for Athanasius owned the pro- 
cession which Justin speaks of, as much as he. 

You had cited a second passage from Justin; which, 
by your leaving out a material part of the sentence, was 
made to run thus: “ He hath all these titles, viz. Son, 
** Wisdom, Angel, God, Lord, and Word, from his being 
** begotten of the Father by his will.” The thing that 
offended me here, was to find angel brought in among 
the other names, as given him on account of his being 
begotten. For if this were the case, he would be an angel 
by nature, and not by office only ; which is directly mak- 
ing a creature of him, suitably to your sense of begotten : 
and you will remember that you had produced this cita- 
tion among others, to prove that the Son was “ brought 
‘into existence;” it is your very expression?.. I had 
therefore just reason to complain of your leaving out the 
words, from his ministering to his Father’s will, which 
showed the name angel to be a name of office, and gave a 
new turn to the whole sentence. The censure I passed 
upon your quoting so carelessly or partially, was only 
this: “ The account you give is such as must make one 
** think either that you never saw the book you mention, 
“or else ”? with a stroke: which you are pleased 
to call ** wrathful’ and “ unchristian;” as it is natural 
for a man, when he is detected, to fly in the face of the 
calmest rebuke, and to give hard names. You now tell 
“me, you had no design in the citation more than this; to 
show that the Son was “ begotten by the will of the Fa- 
“ ther.”’ Had that been all, you should have had no 
contradiction from me: for I had again and again allowed 
it to be Justin’s doctrine. But if you did not design, you 
had really done more, in that partial citation; which I 
saw, at least, if you did not: and could I imagine you 
so.unthinking, as not to perceive how the alteration was 





* Collection of Queries, p. 51. 
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exactly fitted to your purpose? But as you best know 
what you intended, let it pass: only the more I allow to 
your good meaning, the less must be attributed to your 
sagacity.’ You proceed, in'a very abusive manner, to 
misrepresent my words, and to throw dirt where you 
haye very little occasion. You charge me with omitting 
a material word in a “ marginal translation,” (which yet 
you know was no translation ;) and you intimate I know 
not what artifice, in leaving out S<Ayoes, though it appears 
in the Greek; and I could not possibly have any ill de- 
sign in the case, because I frankly admitted that the ge- 
neration of the Son was Seayoe, by the will of the Father, 
and had no dispute with you on that head. But your 
warmth of temper here carried you too far: and you 
were resolved, it seems, not to be outdone in wrathful 
and unchristian expressions: at the same time not con- 
sidering the difference between a just censure and an in- 
jurious calumny. 

Tatian, who was Justin’s scholar, may come next. I 
allow him to speak only of a temporal generation, or pro- 
cession; in like manner as Justin. If you can do any 
thing here, it must be to prove that the Word was no 
more than an attribute, before the procession. But Bishop 
Bull is beforehand with you; having demonstrated the 
contrary. You have but little to say, and that scarce 
worth notice. You observe that Tatian says of the Word, 
that he was év aidr@, (not apds airdv,) “ which shows, (as 
«St. Basil argues against the Sabellians,) that by the 
‘¢ Word is meant an internal power or property,”’ (p. 282.) 
But Basil was never so weak as to argue that év adra 
must necessarily denote an attribute; but only that wpds 
adrov is a stronger expression to signify personality ; as I 
have also myself argued in another place*: év air@ may 
indifferently serve either for person or attributes wpas abtov 
will not. When Christ says, “I am in the Father, and 


b Bull. D. F. N. sect. iii. cap. 6, p. 209. 
© Vol. ii. p. 7. 
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‘*¢ the Father in me,” doth it follow that neither of them 
is a Person? There is therefore no force in your remark 
about év ard, more than this; that the Adyos in Tatian 
might be an attribute agreeably enough to that expres- 
sion, were there not other very convincing reasons to the 
contrary. 

The words of Tatian (SeAjuars ris drddryros adrd wpomyds 
6 Aéyos) you have rendered two several ways, and both of 
them wrong. The first you have, (p. 110.) “ By the 
‘* simple efficiency of his will, this Reason, or Word, pro- 
** ceeded forth: where I complain of your putting in 
‘‘ efficiency’ to serve your hypothesis. The second is, 
(p-270.) “* The Word proceeded from the simple will of 
“the Father:” where I complain of the words “ from 
“* the simple will,’ to intimate to the English reader, as 
if nothing but a simple act of the will was concerned in 
that matter. Let the words appear as they lie in the 
author, without the mean artifice of giving them a false 
turn. “ By the will of his simplicity the Word proceeded 
“< forth.” 

I admit the same thing of Athenagoras as of Justin and 
Tatian, that he speaks of no higher generation than the 
procession: yet he believed the existence, the eternal and 
necessary existence of the Adyos, as before proved. Here 
you can have no pretence, except it be to imagine that the 
Aéyos was an attribute only, before the procession ; as to 
which, Bishop Bull4 has effectually prevented you: and 
as to what little observations you had to make, I have 
replied to them above, 

Theophilus comes under the same predicament with 
the three writers before mentioned, You have something 
to except against Bishop Bull’s reasons ¢ for Theophilus’s 
believing the Son to be a real Person before the proces- 
sion, His reasons were these : 

1. That very Logos which had been from all eternity 
BvBidSerog ev uapdiz, becomes afterwards apopopixds!. If 


d Bull. D. F. sect. iii. cap; 5. ¢ Ibid. cap. 7. p- 215. 
£-Tovrey Trav Adyav tytvvncs aeopopixay. Theoph, p, 129. 
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therefore he was ever a Person, (as is not doubted,) he 
must have always been so. . 

2. The Adyos who spake to the prophets, and was then 
undoubtedly a Person, was the same individual Adyos 
which was always with the Father 6 cupmagay auT@s. 

3. He was the Father’s Counsellor, cipBovaos, before the 
procession ; and therefore a Person. 

4. He is said to have been with him, and to have con- 
versed with him, which are personal characters. 

5. Even after the procession, he is still supposed to be 
perpetually (®zavrds) in the heart of the Father; not se- 
parate from him, but exerting himself, ad extra, in the 
work of the creation; which is the meaning of procession, 
and becoming wgogopixds. 

6. Theophilus goes upon the same principles with, 
Athenagoras, Tatian, and others ; whatever therefore could 
be pleaded for those writers, in the case, would be at the 
same time pleading for Theophilus. 

You pass over all those reasons, except the third and 
fourth ; though Bishop Bull® principally insists upon the 
first and second. And what you have to say, (p. 116.) to, 
the third and fourth, reaches only the fourth. For Bishop . 
Bull had allowed, that sometimes, in common speech, (such 

-as Tatian sometimes uses,) a person may be said to be 
with himself. But he allowed not that a person might be 
said to be counsellor to himself, in the manner Theophilus 
speaks: besides that though sometimes, and improperly, 
a person may be said to be with himself; yet more gene- 
rally, being with, denotes two persons, as in John it 1. 
It may therefore be used as an argument which in the 
main is right and good, though admitting of some few 
particular exceptions. . ” 

I had almost slipped over your 284th page, where you 
say, that “ that generation, before which the person ge- 
** nerated was every thing he could be after it, is no’ ge-~ 
“¢ neration.” But it is undoubtedly what those writers, 


& Theoph. p. 81, 82. b Bull. D. F. p. 216, 217. 
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and many after them, call generation: and therefore this 
is disputing not against me, but them. However, though 
the Logos was the same essentially before and after the 
generation, he was not the same in respect of operation, 
or manifestation, and outward economy: which is what 
these Fathers meant. 

Tertullian goes upon the same hypothesis, in the main, 
with those before mentioned; and so need not have any 
distinct consideration: he has been before vindicated at 
_ large. ra | 
Clemens of Alexandria, whom I should have mentioned 
before, may be likewise allowed to speak of the proces- 
sion. And when he says the Word sprang, or arose, éx 
THe Barpixnis Bernosws, i from the will of the Father, it is 
plainly intended of his being sent out to mankind, as ob- 
served above, (p. 90.) Though I am of opinion that 
Clemens there means the same that other Fathers have 
expressed by éx xagdlac, or éx yaspis, and might be rightly 
rendered in St. John’s phrase, from the losom of the 
Father, John i. 18. 

Irenzus comes not under our inquiry, having said little 
either of eternal or temporal generation. Only from what 
hints we can gather, he seems to have asserted eternal 
generationk, And you cannot show that he has said any 
thing of its being by the will of the Father. BIS 

Hippolytus was undoubtedly in the hypothesis of the 
temporal generation, or procession. And if you can show 
that the Adyos, before that procession, was an attribute 
only, according to him, you will then take that writer 
from us. You do endeavour it, p. 119. Bishop Bull! had 
observed, and ™I after him, that Hippolytus supposes 
God, before the procession, to have been one ; and many, 
because he had the Son and Holy Spirit in him and with 
_ him", You say, “ that learned Prelate seems not to have 


i Clemens Alex. p. 86. k See my Defenoe, vol. i. p. 96. 
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‘ sufficiently considered,” that (by the same reasoning) 
the power also, and the counsel mentioned in the same 
sentence must have been persons. But that learned Pre- 
late, having a judgment equal to his learning, was used 
to consider things with great exactness ; and was not so 
prone to mistake as those that too hastily pass their cen- 
sure upon him. You have not considered (though I gave 
notice of it?) that the words droyos, &roPos, Bdvvaros, abov- 
euros correspond to Ad7yos, codla, Sivepss, and Pedy, names 
of the Son and Spirit, and all so applied, except Beary, (for 
which $éaya is used, cap. 23.) in that very treatise. And 
Hippolytus speaks there just in the same way as many 
other both Post-Nicene and Ante-Nicene Fathers do upon 
the same subject; several testimonies whereof may be 
seen in a note elsewhereP; and their sense vindicated 
from such exceptions as you have made to it. You add 
farther, that the Bishop “ did not observe that it is the 
< one unbegotten God, even the Father, who is here said 
‘to be many.”’ I know not why you pretend the Bishop 
did not observe what nobody can doubt of: nor do I see 
of what service the observation can be to you or your 
cause. Allowing you that by p4vos is meant the Father, 
who was many, and the ro way: still it was the Father 
considered in the comprehensive way, as a head of a family 
containing all; in such a sense as I have explained above. 
It was not Hippolytus’s way to exclude or separate from 
the alone God and Father, what was essential to him, and 
contained in him; his Logos, or his cogia, his own mind, 
(v8s,) which is the name he gives to the Son, thereby 
expressing his inseparable union and coexistence. 

Origen, our next writer, I cited ' for eternal generation : 
to which you have little to object, beyond what I have 
answered to above. If that passage is to be depended on 


Compare this of Gregory Nazienzen. 
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which you cite (p. 272.) from Huetius’s Origeniana ; then 
Origen has asserted, besides the eternal generation, the 
wpoérsucts also. 

Novyatian I also considered at large’, which you pass 
slightly over. Dionysius of Alexandria, and the other 
Dionysius of Rome, I also brought t as evidences for 
eternal generation: whom you let pass without ever a 
word, of any weight or moment. 

Methodius" was another voucher for the same doc- 
trine: which you do not, cannot gainsay. Only you 
endeavour to confront his known, certain, and genuine 
doctrine, with a spurious passage out of his Symposion: a 
piece very much corrupted and adulterated in the judg- 
ment of Photius, as Bishop Bull had observed*, and you 
take no notice. 

Pamphilus I also cited for the same doctrine; and also 
Alexander of Alexandria, to whom you have some little 
exceptions, which I have answered above, and which are 
perfectly foreign to the present question. 

Eusebius I did not cite, because some just exceptions 
may be made to him; and there is no reconciling him 
perfectly with himself, at different times. This you must 
know; and yet, very deceitfully, you “ conclude,” as 
you say, (p. 273.) “ the Ante-Nicene writers on this head, 
*¢ with the judgment of the learned Eusebius, which may 
“€ justly be esteemed to-be the true sense of the ancients 
* before him :” producing a passage from his Demon- 
stratio Evangelica, wrote before the Council of Nice, and 
before he had well considered the subject, and corrected 
in some material points afterwards, as I have observed 
above, p. 149. bi 

And now we are come down to the Arian times; in 
which Dr. Clarke and you think you have found some- 
thing to your purpose ; artificially tacking together testi- 
monies of several kinds, some Catholic, some Arian, and 


* Defence, vol. i. p. 97. t Tbid. p, 101, 
u Tbid. p. 102. See also my Reply to Dr. Whitby, vol: ii, p. 234, &c. 
x Bull. Def. p. 166. 
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some doubtful : of which in their order, that 1 may fully 
clear the point I am now upon. But before I come to 
these testimonies, I must strike out a little into history, 
to give the reader a clearer notion of what we are about. 

I have elsewherey given a brief account of an argument 
which the Arians made use of to prove the Son of God a 
creature. They argued that the Father must produce his 
Son either volens, willingly, (by which they understood 
free choice,) or nolens, against his will, which in Greek 
they expressed by gucixy davéyun, meaning what we should 
now call extrinsic necessity. The argument is much the 
same with what Dr. Clarke urges in these words : “ What- 
‘ever proceeds from any being otherwise than by the 
< will of that being, doth not in truth proceed from that 
“being, but from some other cause or necessity, extrinsic 
“ to, and independent of that being2.”” And in another 
place, ‘‘ Whatever is caused by an intelligent being, is 
‘“‘ caused by the will .of that being; otherwise it is not 
“(in truth and reality) caused by that being at all, but 
“ by some superior cause, be it necessity, or fate, or 
«© whatever it be, &c.” 

This was the old Arian argument, and that was their 
sense of necessily, or quoiny avayxy > which I shall prove 
by plain testimonies beyond contradiction. Athanasius 
may be first cited, who writes thus: “They have an- 
“ other way of saying the Son is a creature, by pretend- 
“¢ ing will, and arguing thus: if he did not exist by wl, 
« then God had a Son by necessity, and unwillingly. But 
“ who is it, you miscreants, that imposes necessity upon 
“¢ him ?”” 


Epiphanius represents it thus¢: “ They object that he 


¥ Defence, vol. i. p. 89, 349. 

z Clarke’s Reply, p. 227. a Ibid. p. 113. 
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* begat the Son willingly or unwillingly : and if we say 
“ unwillingly, then the divine nature is forced by neces- 
“ sity, and not by freedom of will.” He concludes that 
the generation was neither willingly nor unwillingly, but 
naturally. 

St. Ambrose4, St. Austin®, and others‘, represent the 
same cavil of the Arians much in the same way; which 
being once well understood, we may easily deal with 
your pretended authorities. The first is of the Council 
of Sirmium in the year 351, which condemned Photinus. 
it is to be noted, in the first place, that this Synod of 
Sirmium was made up mostly of men of suspected faith, 
Arians or Semi-Arians : and though they did well in con- 
demning Photinus, and though Hilary laboured much in 
putting the best construction possible upon their confes- 
sion and anathemas ; yet Athanasius and others rank them 
in the class of Arians; and it is certain they stand not 
perfectly clear in their character against some very just 
and weighty objections. M. Tillemont says of them, that 
«‘they were the declared enemies of the Church, the 
“< same Eusebians who had been condemned in the Coun- 
“ cil of Sardicas:’”’ and it seems that Hilary himself, who 
had once judged very kindly and candidly of them, saw 
reason afterwards to alter his sentiments). Having now 
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Fid. lib. iv. cap. 9. p. 540. 
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some notion of the men, Jet us next see what they say, 
in relation to our present point. 

“If any one say that the Son was begotten, and the 
“ Father not willing, let him be anathema. For the Fa- 
“ ther did not beget the Son, as being constrained, or im- 
“ pelled by a physical necessity, as not willing ; but he at 
“ once willed and produced him from himself, begetting 
« him without time, and without suffering any thing?.” 

The expressions here are cautious and guarded: and 
though perhaps the men had something more in their 
hearts than they were willing to utter; yet as they have 
explained the Father’s walling the generation in opposi- 
tion only to his being forced, BiacSadc, and (4xSas) impell- 
ed; their doctrine may pass. And so Hilary putting the 
mildest and most candid construction upon it, explained 
it to mean only that the generation was not nolente Patre, 
against the will of the Father. And his comment upon 
ind averyuns Guoinis aySes, is mec coacta imperio naturalis 
legis essentia est; his essence was not compelled by the 
command of a natural law. 

You ask me, (p. 257.) ‘ whether the persons censured 
** by the Council of Sirmium, or any others, ever were so 
“ stupidly senseless, as to think any thing that is neces-_ 
“ sary, to be therefore against the will of God, as well 
“as without it?’ To which I answer, that the Arians 
(whether stupidly or maliciously I know not) so inter- 
preted the Catholic sense of natural and eternal genera- 
tion; allowing no medium between free choice and such 
compulsive necessity*. And there is one Dr. Clarke, who 

UT EL is wh Derdravros cB wargds yeyewyoSou Abyor rov vidv, avteun tow" od 
yee Bixodels 6 crarne bord dvdyuns Quoinis &xSels, as Bx ASer|v eyevynce xav vids 
GAN dun 7 tCovrndn xai axeovms nal aradms %% iavrod aided yewhous axtduke. 
Socrat. Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. cap. 30. p. 126. Athan. de Synod. p. 744. 

Si quis nolente Patre natum dicat Filium, anathema sit: non enim no- 
lente Patre coactus Pater, vel naturali necessitate ductus, cum nollet, genuit 


Filium ; sed mox voluit sine tempore, et impassibiliter ex se eum genitum 
demonstravit. Hilar. p. 1184. : 


« To the testimonies before cited, I shall add one more, a very full and 


plain one, from the eighth anathema of an Arian council, in the year 344 
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at this day (whether stupidly or otherwise I.know not) 
charges the same doctrine with the same consequence, 
(as I have shown,) allowing no medium in this case, be- 
tween what he calls will, and extrinsic necessity. You 
ask, “if God be omnipresent by outward coaclion, or 
“ against his will, because not by it?” I like your argu- 
ment very well: please to apply it to what I have quoted 
above from Dr. Clarke: it may serve as an answer to 
him, in respect of necessary generation. You are here 
arguing for me, and happen not to know it. You ask 
again, “ Is not he omnipresent by ¢uoimy aveyxy, necessity 
“ of nature?” He is omnipresent by necessity of nature, 
in the modern sense of the phrase: but quoi} avoeyny 
never stood for what we call, in this case, necessity of 
nature. 1 know not whether there be one instance of it 
in all antiquity: I have not yet met with any, no, nor of 
the word necessity so applied. Certain however it is, that 
in the places which we are now concerned with, guoixy 
évayxn had no such meaning, but that only which I have 
given. You go on arguing and reasoning, what necessity 
of nature must signify: which is only talking without 
book, and guessing what words anciently meant, without 
~ consulting the ancients to know the fact.’ But at length 
you come to argue somewhat more like a scholar: you 
observe the opposition made by é8Ay3y on the one side, 
and smo avayuns Puoimns éSeis on the other. That is well 
urged: but observe also, BiacSas 6 Marnp. Can any words 
be stronger? This determines quoi} avayxy to the sense I 
am pleading for; and therefore 26eay9y is rather to be in- 
terpreted by its opposition to this. So Hilary interprets 
it, and construes os obx #Seaev, cum nollet. But I will 
frankly tell you what my opinion is, which I ground 
chiefly upon the consideration of the men concerned in 
that Council, that they really meant by 22eAj5y what you 
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say, and yet by gucim) aveyxy what I say; admitting no 
medium, any more than Dr. Clarke has done in this case, 
between necessity in the hard compulsive sense, and free 
choice: and perhaps they intended, obliquely, to charge 
the Athanasian doctrine (as the Arians used to do) with 
that hard necessity, just as Dr. Clarke has been pleased 
to charge it as a consequence upon ours. Thus, I think, 
we may fairly compromise the dispute about the Sirmian. 
Synod. y 

You next mention the Council of Sardica, meaning the 
false Sardican Council, or Synod of Philippopolis, in the 
year 347 : which condemned Athanasius, Hosius, Julius; 
as they themselves had been condemned by the true Sar- 
dican Council. 

Hilary! bestowed the same kind pains here that he 
used afterwards with the decrees of the Sirmian Synod, 
to interpret their confession to a Catholic sense. And 
coming to the words, ex voluntate et consilio, he under- 
stands them, not in the sense of free choice, but in opposi- 
tion to corporalis passio, corporal passion, that is, extrinsic 
necessity. However, I am persuaded (knowing the men) 
that Hilary was too kind in his construction ; though 
with a good design, hoping by condescending towards 
the weak, to reduce them, by degrees, and to gain them 
over to the true and sound faith. He was forced to apo- 
logize afterwards for his good-natured and well-meant 
endeavours; which had rendered him suspected with some 
that were zealous for the Catholic faith. 

But let us now come to some better instances than 
such as you have brought me from suspected synods. 
Sure you do not expect I should take notice of the Arian 
Council of Antioch. What if they condemned some Arian 
tenets ? Has it not been common for Arians, being ashamed 
of their leader, to condemn some of his tenets in words, at 
the same time professing the same things in other terms? 
Give me authorities from men of steady principles, known 
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Catholics, and not from known Arians. You do pretend 
to three such, Marius Victorinus, Basil, and Gregory 
Nyssen. Let us examine them. 

Marius Victorinus says, that the generation “ was not 
‘* by necessity of nature, but by the will of the Father’s 
“¢ Majesty™.” Such are his words: but when you inquire 
what he meant by will, and what by necessity, he is di- 
rectly against you. Wé#ull is with that writer a name for 
any natural power, or for God himself"; so that genera- 
tion by wiil comes to the same with generation by ma- 
ture, which is what we now call necessary generation: 
and it is plain, that he understood by necessity, extrinsic 
necessity, as opposed to intrinsic nature. What is this to 
your purpose? Whoever will be at the pains to search 
into the sentiments of so obscure and perplexed a writer, 
(whom I am not very fond of quoting,) will perceive thus 
much at least, all the way through him, that he believed 
the substance of the Father and Son to be equally neces- 
sarily existing. 1 shall content myself with a few refe- 
rences°. 

Basil is also quoted by Dr. Clarke, as saying that the 
Father begat his Son, having his ‘“ power concurrent with 
<¢ his will;’’ and that the Son springs from the Father’s 
goodnessP. If the design be to deceive the populace with 


m Est autem lumini et spiritui imago, non a necessitate nature, sed vo- 
luntate magnitudinis Patris. Ipse enim seipsum circumterminavit, &c. Filius 
ergo in Patre imago, et forma, et Adyos, et voluntas Patris Sic igitur - 
voluntate Patris voluntas apparuit ipse 2dy0s, Filius. Mar. Victor. lib. iv 
adv. Arium, p. 188. Basil. ed. 

= A se movens Pater, a sese generans Filius, sed potentia patris sese ge- 
nerans Filius; voluntas enim Filius, unde enim si ipsa voluntas non est a 
sese generans, nec voluntas est: sed quoniam Dei est. voluntas, equidem 
ipsa, que sit generans, generatur in Deo. Et ideo Deus Pater, voluntas 
Filius, unum utrumque, &c. bid. p. 188. 
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the sound of words, there may be some use in such quo- 
tations. But such things ought not to be offered either 
to scholars or by scholars. Who knows not that Basil 
is as express as possible for the necessary existence of God 
the Son; and directly denies and confutes the very thing 
for which you are pleading? ‘“ Will you not cease, you 
“¢ impious wretch,” (says he to Eunomius, who was plead- 
ing the same cause that you now are,) “ to speak of his 
“ not existing, who exists necessarily, who is the Fountain 
“of Life; who gave being to all things that areq?” I 
render Tov évrws dra, necessarily existing, because it always 
signifies the same with what we express by that word. 
Again, speaking of the Eunomians, he says, “ They llas- 
<< pheme in pretending to say, the Son of God ever was 
‘‘ not; as if he did not exist by his own nature, but was 
“‘ brought into being by the favour of God'.” What is 
this, but directly and flatly denying the very thing which 
you are contending for? Against which you set an ob- 
scure passage or two, which mean nothing of what you 
intend by them. As to Basil’s first expression, of the 
Father’s having his power concurrent with his wall, it 
signifies only, that his wild and his nature are the same, 
coeval with each other, and equally necessary in this case. 
Cyril of Alexandria thus expresses the same ae 
something more distinctly than Basil. 

“It were superfluous and silly to imagine the Father 
<“ to bea Father either unwillingly or willingly ; but rather 
< naturally and essentially. For he is not unwillingly 
«‘ whatever he is naturally: having the will to be what 
“‘ he is, concurring with the natures.” 


Das elves rev vidy yevynrov, tx +B aryevarou Pwrds amordcurayra, % avrocuny, x 
arotyaSoy tx ons Cworod anys, ths wareinns ayadcrnres. Contr. Eunom. 
lib. ii. p. 66. 

4 Od waton un tra wooraryogtiay, a BIE, TV dvTws dYTH, TAY wnYHY THs Guns, 
roy wart Tois over TH sivas wagextixov. Basil. contr. Eun. ii. p. 56. 
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He means that the will and the natwre are both to- 
gether coeval and coeternal: in like manner as God always 
was what he would be, and always would be what he 
was. The like thought we have before seen in Lactan- 
tiust. Here is nothing in this that at all favours your 
principles. 

As to the second citation from Basil, the passage itself 
leads to the meaning. He there styles the Son adrodyaSov, 
essentially good, as proceeding from the Fountain of essen- 
tial Goodness, that is, from the Father himself: which is 
no more than saying, that he is Goodness of Goodness, i in 
like manner as God of God. 


Come we now to Gregory Nyssen, where the reader 
will admire at Dr. Clarke’s pretences and yours upon 
this head; unless you take up passages at second-hand, 
without ever looking into the authors themselves. The 
words you have first pitched upon are these": 

_ © For neither doth that immediate connection between 
“¢ the Father and the Son exclude the will of the Father, 
“ as if he had the Son by some necessity of nature, with- 


Qucinas, civdeomoy txcuy +H Oice cuv Stancw +B cives & tsi. Cyrill. Dial. ii. de 
Trin. p. 456. 

t Ex seipso est, et ideo talis est qualem se esse voluit. Tae: Inst. lib. ii. 
eap. 6. p. 161. 

Plotinus, before any of them, speaking of God, says that his wid/ was con- 
eurring with his existence: and-he and his will are the same. 
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< out his will: neither does the will divide the Son from 
“the Father, so as to make any distance betwixt them.” 

Thus far Dr. Clarke quoted; shaping his translation, 
with little hints and parentheses, as near as he well could, 
to his own sense; however opposite to the author’s. Let 
Gregory go on: “ Let us neither exclude from our no- 
“ tion the Father’s will about the Son, as if it were strait- 
“ ened (or burdened) in the connection of the Son’s unity 
« with the Father; neither let us dissolve the immediate 
“‘ connection by considering the wil/ in the generation.” 
Gregory proceeds to tell us, that to will what is good is 
essential to, and inseparable from the nature; as also to 
enjoy the thing willed, and that it cannot possibly ‘be 
conceived without it. He farther illustrates his meaning 
by the instance of fire, and light streaming from it ; that 
if the fire be imagined to have reason and will, it would 
choose or will to send forth its streams of light, according 
to its nature, with more to that purpose. 

From hence it is manifest, that Gregory intended no 
more by will than we mean when we say God wills his 
own existence, or is what he would choose to be. Whether 
this be a proper sense of wild is not the question: but it’ 
was Gregory’s sense. And it is plain he does not mean 
by quoiny dveyxy necessity of nature in the modern sense, 
but such a necessity as lays a restraint or burden upon the 
will*, would be an imperfection, or a pain and uneasiness 
to the person. I might show this farther by many and 
express proofs of the necessary existence of God the Son, 


= In such a sense Gregory uses the phrase elsewhere. 

‘O 0: avdyun Giosws bxekevutvos eveorer dice wavrds, UuAAaY dt TATE THY DrAKOnY 
202 si wn PSAoro Toro caieiy ovyrweotens ras Piorws. Greg. Nyss. contr. Eun. 
lib. i. p. 44. Paris: Vid. p. 49, 292. 

"Aviyun Quoin is constantly spoken of as an imperfection, or uae of 
subjection or servitude ; for which reason it was not thought applicable to 
God. 

Nature necessitus used in that low sense by Hilary, p. 976, 986, 1116, 
1117. 
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occurring in this very treatise, too tedious to recite at 
Jength: I must refer to some in the marginy. 

Now for a word or two of St. Austin; and then we 
may shut up our inquiries into the sense of the ancients 
on this head. You tell me of a childish quibble of St. 
Austin’s, (p. 255.) I gave the reader, in the Appendix to 
my Defence, an account of what Dr. Clarke and you call 
a “childish quibble: by which it may sufficiently ap- 
pear that the childishness is none of St. Austin’s. It. is no 
commendation of your discretion to revive the memory of 
a thing which can serve to no purpose, except it be to 
expose your unacquaintedness with antiquity. You pre- 
tend to tell me, that I “ repeat the same quibble in my 
«* Appendix, without attempting to answer the Doctor’s 
‘reasoning.’ But the design of my Appendix was to 
show that the Doctor had committed an error, in sup- 
posing that St. Austin was making an answer to such 
testimonies as the Doctor had produced; when he was 
answering nothing but a mean quibble of the Arians 
about zolens volens. As the Doctor had there made a 
slip, for want of knowing or considering what St. Austin 
had been doing, and upon what occasion he had said 
what he did; for the Doctor’s credit, you should have let 
it drop, and have said no more of it. The colour you 
would now give to it is, that my answer to what was 
objected of the Son’s being generated by will, was out 
of St. Austin: which is only heaping mistake upon mis- 
take, and defending one error by another. Look again 
into my Defence, (vol. i. p. 89, &c.) and you will find TF was 
showing how necessary emanation might be and had been 
understood, consistent with will. St. Austin came in by 
the bye indeed, but he was not cited as admitting either 
nolens or volens in the case; but as one who had con- 
tented himself with retorting the objection of the Arians 
upon themselves. I therefore passed on (p. 91.) to others, 





¥ Qeds. nar Pia, p. 1. rou Wvrws dvro¢, understood of all the three Per- 
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who had allowed the generation to be by will, and I inti- 
mated in what sense they allowed it : not in any such sense 
as Dr. Clarke intended, though he cited those very men 
(Marius Victorinus, Basil, and Gregory Nyssen) as fa- 
vouring his doctrine. He should not have opposed will 
to necessary generation, when citing men that asserted 
both ; and who understood by will a quite different thing 
from what he did. This was my answer with respect to 
citations of that kind. But as to other authorities from 
Justin Martyr, &c. I allowed will to be taken in the 
Doctor’s sense: and my answer there was, that they 
intended it only of the apoércuois, not of the eternal ge- 
neration. 

Upon my saying in my Defence, (vol. i. p.89.) that you 
could not but have apprehended my meaning, about the 
difference between will and arbitrary will, had you re- 
tained in mind what you must have observed in the read- 
ing of the ancients; I say, upon this you remark, that 
those ancients were really ‘‘ moderns,” (p. 259.) and that 
I often ‘ express myself in this ambiguous and unfair 
‘‘manner.” Yet you yourself take the liberty of calling 
the very same writers, and those of the same age, “ an- 
* cient writers :” such as the Sirmian Council, Hilary, 
Basil, Marius Victorinus, and Gregory Nyssen; to whom 
Dr. Clarke had appealed in his Scripture Doctrine. It 
was to obviate those testimonies that I referred you to 
the writers of that time, calling them ancients; as you 
yourself have since done twice together, (p. 256, 257.) 
So easy is it to condemn another, and to do the same 
thing yourself. It seems they are ancients with you, 
while they furnish you with objections: but when the 
same writers, or their contemporaries, afford solutions 
also, then they become moderns. But to return. 

The sum then of what hath been said is this: all the’ 
Fathers believed the necessary existence of God the Son: 
I have proved it of several, and might have done it of 


* Part ii. sect. 17. 
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more, were it necessary. But the material thing was to 
take off the objection of the voluntary generation. I have 
done it, by distinguishing between those that asserted 
only a temporal generation, (where I allow will to be 
understood in the strict sense,) and those that asserted 
eternal. As to the latter, none of them ever allowed 
generation to be by will, in your sense of the word. They 
sometimes admit it in the sense of approbation, and they 
always reject necessity of nature ; meaning by it extrinsic 
force, fate, or coaction, never what we now understand by 
it when applied to God. 

Having thus cleared the main point, it remains only to 
take some notice of a few incidental objections you have 
made; which could not before be brought in, without 
breaking my method and disturbing the connection. 

You object, (p. 253.) that if this be the case, that the 
Son necessarily exists; then he is self-existent: that ‘ if 
‘the sun were self-existent, so also would be its rays ; 
‘¢ if a tree, so also its branches: the same thing par- 
“ tially considered : derivation, origination, causality, 
“¢ peneration, in such a case ave figurative, improper ex- 
*€ pressions.” 

By this then I perceive I have been doing nothing in 
searching antiquity: you have some maxims to yourself 
that must overrule all authorities. I shall answer you 

- what I think sufficient. 1. Allowing your plea, the con- 
sequence then is, that the Son is self-existent as well as 
the Father: we change the name, but retain the thing. 
And now we shall challenge you to prove either from 
Scripture or antiquity, that the Son is not self-extstent ; 
provided you keep steadily to what you have said, that 
whatever is necessary is also self-existent. If this maxim 

~ be certain, then the Son is self-existent, though referred 
up to another, and I have proved it in proving his neces- 
sary existence. 

But, 2.1 answer, you appear a little too late to be a 
corrector of the language of all the ancients, philosophers 
and divines. They have constantly distinguished the ideas ; 
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and wherever. there is a difference of ideas, there is a 
reason for assigning different names. Who does not see 
that the question whence a thing is, and the question what 
it is, are very different questions? Or that immutably 
existing, and existing under this or that relation, as a 
father, or as a son, are quite different things? And 
though we do not say that Father and Son are the 
same thing partially considered, where there are no 
parts: yet we admit them to be the same substance di- 
versely considered, under distinct relations and person- 
alities. ; 

You refer me (p. 251.) to Modest Plea, p. 173. where 
I find it objected, that ‘ if generation were necessary, 
<‘ there would be no limitation to the number of Persons.”’ 
Yes, the number will be limited to so many as are eces- 
sary: and no more can be necessary than there are found, . 
in fact, to exist. 

It is farther objected, that “ in Scripture, the begetting 
“< of the Son is always mentioned as an act of the Father; 
‘and an act cannot be necessary.” But show me that 
Scripture ever makes it an act, in your sense. I have 
heard of begotten, I never read that it was a voluntary act, 
a matter of choice ; which is your sense of act. Scripture. 
represents it by the relation of thought to mind, or by 
the dmatyacue, the shining forth of light> from the lu- 
minous fountain: and so does all antiquity. This answers 
to the old sense of Legetting® and acting : but do not invent 
novel senses of them, and still pretend Scripture and anti- 
quity. In your new sense of begetting and acting, there 
is no proof either in Scripture or antiquity, that the Father 
begat or acted: and now what have you done but altered 


a See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 3. _ _ » Ibid. p, 92. 5 
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names, and left things as before? Was there ever truer 
pedantry about words? You may call generation, in our 
sense, metaphorical, if you please; though you have no 
reason to give, why it is not proper: but when you have 
done, show, if you can, that this metaphorical sense was 
not the true and only sense wherein it was understood 
both by Scripture and antiquity. 

You object, that my “ distinction between will and 
“ arbitrary will is elusive and equivocating.” But I pray 
excuse it for the Doctor’s sake; who makes the same 
distinction4, in other words, between will of approbation 
and will of choice; which is all that I mean. 

You object, that the doctrine of “ necessary emanations 
““was Gnostic and Valentinian:” which you can never 
prove. But I must remind you that Athanasius charged 
upon the Arians two things as Gnostic and Valentinian, 
which undoubtedly are so: one was their bringing in 
Sanwa’, will, between the Father and his Word: ‘another 
was their making a creature Creatort. Philastrius® farther 
charges them with borrowing another principle from the 
infamous Apelles, (of the Marcionite tribe,) which was 
the making a second God, a creature and a subject of the 
Jirst. Not to mention that Bishop Bull had run up your 
doctrines to the old Gnostics long ago; and was never 
yet confuted, nor ever will be. It might therefore have 
been more prudent in you, to have been silent on this 
head. 

Now we have mentioned the matter of necessary ema- 
nations, it may be proper to hint briefly what has been 


4 Scripture Doctrine, p. 248. ed. 2. 
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ihe Church’s constant doctrine in that article. It occurs 
not indeed any where under those terms: neither does 
the necessary existence of God the Father. The ancients 
expressed not either of the doctrines in those terms: so 
the question must be, not about the name, but the thing: 
and emanation must be distinguished according to its two 
senses; as either signifying the Person emaning, or the 
emaning itself. They that spake only of a temporal pro- 
cession, or emanation, could not mean that such procession 
was necessary. Only, as they held the necessary existence 
of the Person, proceeding in time, but always existing in 
the Father to whom he belonged, and to whom he is 
referred ; their doctrine, however expressed, comes to the 
very same that has been since called eternal generation, or 
emanation. They that held eternal generation were all 
in the principle of necessary emanation, directly and plainly. 
Only the word emanation (if it stands for dmoppoia) was 
either approved, or otherwise, according as understood : 
and generation was the more common name for it. All is 
summed. up in this, that the Son is necessarily existing, 
but still of the Father, and referred to him as his head. 

You pretend, that the distinction of a threefold gene- 
ration is groundless. If you mean that single writers do 
not speak of three generations, it may be true of most 
of them, not aij: for'an exception must be made for 
somei, who plainly acknowledged eéernal generation, tem- 
poral procession, and Christ’s incarnation. But taking the 
Fathers collectively, there is demonstration for that three- 
fold distinction I have mentioned. And even as to-single 
Fathers, though they did not give the name to all the 
three, they acknowledged the things meant by that 
name; as I have fully shown. Which of the three is 
most properly called by the name of generation, is a very 
fruitless question: it is manifest that that name was given 
by some or other of the ancients to all the three. 


i See Bull. D. F. p.232. Animady. in Gilb. Clerke, p. 1054. Fabricius Not. 
in Hippolyt, vol. i. p. 242, 
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‘You object, (p. 283.) that Irenzeus argues against all 
internal generations. The reader may see that matter 
handsomely cleared up in Massuet’s Previous Dissertations 
upon Ireneus«. 

You object, (p. 285.) that the notion of consubstantiality 
(I suppose you will say the same now of necessary ea- 
istence) is far from inferring equal supremacy. But, having 
once sufficiently proved his necessary existence, and took 
off your pretences about will, (which you chiefly trusted 
to,) the rest will create no difficulty with considering men. 
As to your weak charge upon Tertullian, &c. about angels 
and souls being consubstantial with God, it has been an- 
swered. You have a pleasant argument, (p. 271.) that 
“if the Son was generated, by the will and power of the 
“* Father, into a state of Sonship, either in time or from 
“ eternity, it is sufficient to distinguish him from the one 
““ supreme, self-existent, zmmutable God; who is inca- 
“* pable of any change, even so much as in any mode of 
“¢ existence.” Your argument here turns upon a fanciful 
supposition, that all generation, whether temporal or eter- 
nal, implies mutability, or change. But be pleased to make 
sense of what you have here said, on either supposition. 
Suppose the generation eternal, what sense is there in con- 
ceiving a change where there is nothing new, no state ante- 
cedent, no prius or posterius, which every change implies ? 
Suppose it ¢emporal; then as it means no more than a 
manifestation, exertion, or taking a new office, relation, &c. 
what change is there in all this, more than there is in 
God the Father, upon any new act, manifestation, exertion 
of power, &c.? There is no change at all in it, no, not so 
much as in any mode of existence. 

I have now run through all that I find material under 
this Query. Upon the whole it appears, that the ancients 

firmly believed and professed the necessary existence of 
God the Son: as well those who maintained the gene- 
ration to be temporal, as those that professed it efer- 

k Massuet. Prev. Dissert. p. 36, 128. g 
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nal. And you have not been able to prove, either that 
the former thought the Son an aééribute only before his 
generation, or that the latter ever made generation to be 
by will, in any sense but what is consistent with what 
we now call necessary existence and necessary emanation. 

It may not be here improper to throw in a few words 
about the several similitudes and illustrations made use of 
by the ancients to help imagination, and to give men a 
more lively sense of divine truths. They are all of them 
low, and infinitely short of what they weve intended to re- 
present; some of them perhaps too coarse, and such as 
might better have been spared: but writers are not always 
upon their guard. They had a pious design in adapting 
their comparisons to the very meanest capacities. The 
resemblances were these; mind and thought, light and its 
shining, sun and its rays, fountain and streams, root and 
braaches, seed and plants, body and its effluvia, fire and fire, 
light and light, water and streams. 

These similitudes were intended to represent the con- 
substantiality, or coeternity, or both, according as they 
were most fitly adapted, respectively, or most proper to re- 
present either, or both. 

The comparisons of fountain and stream, root and branch, 
body and effiuvia, light and light, fire and fire, and such 
like, served more peculiarly to signify the consubstan- 
tiality : but those of mind and thought, light and splendor, 
(pis xo c&matiyaoue,) were more peculiarly calculated to 
denote coeternity ; abstracting from the consideration of 
consubstantiality. For thought is not any thing substan- 
tial: and I know not whether light, amatyacwa, was ever 
taken to be so by the ancient Fathers. It is certain that 
sometimes it was looked upon as a mere energy or qua- 
lity'!. I say then, that coeternity was more fitly repre- 
sented by those two similitudes, than consubstantiality. 


1 Justin. Martyr. Dial. p. 372. Euseb. Dem. Evang. lib. iv. c. 3. Da- 


mascen. vol. i. p. 135, 137. Theodorit. in Epist. ad Hebr. c. i. ver. 3. Her. 
Fab. lib. v. c. 7. p. 256. : 
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Indeed Eusebius would not allow that ™ coeternity was 
Sibel in the similitude of light and splendor ; or, I may 
more properly say, luminous body and light, for that is the 
meaning. But in this that great man was very singular. 
And though Montfaucon’s censure of him, as commonly 
wresting Scripture, and the Church’s doctrine, to his own 
private fancies", may seem rather too severe; yet it is cer- 
tainly true of him in this instance: unless we could sup- 
pose that parenthesis, or digression, (for such it seems to be,) 
foisted into his work by some other hand. No Catholic, 
before or after him, ever talked in that way, but quite the 
contrary. Origen®, TheognostusP, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, and Alexander, (to say nothing of later writers4,) 
give a very different account of that similitude: and they 
are more to be regarded than Eusebius, who stands alone 
in his account of it, directly thwarting the sense of all the 
Catholics his contemporaries, as well as of his predeces- 
sors that have used it. But to proceed. 

It is observable that those who expressly maintained 
the temporal generation only, as Justin Martyr, Hippo- 
lytus, and several others, they also illustrate it by simili- 
tudes; not by ¢a> and amatyacue, so far as I have ob- 
served, but by light of light, one fire from another fountain 
and streams. They have sometimes also the sun and its 
rays, which seems to me to amount nearly to the.same 
with gas and dmatyacua. Those writers considered the 


m Euseb. Demonstr. Evang. lib. iv. c. 3. p. 147. 

» Nihil itaque insolens si Eusebius, qui plerumque Scripturarum et Ec- 
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sit. Mont} Prelim. in Euseb. &c. P- 29. 
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light, not only as breaking forth, or streaming out from 
the Father absolutely, (as they considered it, who illustrated 
eternal generation thereby,) but also relatively, in respect 
of the creatures ; upon whom it began to break forth and 
shine, when the Son exerted his power in the creation. 
Then was light sprung up to them from the Father, which 
light had been before eternally in and of the Father, not 
manifested ad extra, not sent abroad, as they would ex- 
press it. 

You give hints in your preface, (p. vii.) and book, p. 285, 
and elsewhere, that the notion of the ancients was no 
more than that the Son was from “ an internal substantial 
** power of the Father, by his will, without any division, 
** abscission, diminution, &c. as one fire is lighted from an- 
“ other:’’ but you represent their sense very partially, or 
at least. very obscurely. Their plain meaning was, that 
the Son was really, and not nominally distinct from’ the 
Father; which they signified by one fire and another: 
and they meant farther to signify, that though the Son 
did in a certain sense come out from the Father, yet he 
was not divided from him, but remained still really in him 
and with him. I have set the principal passages: in the 
‘margin; which may serve to explain each other, and 
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fully to ascertain the meaning. It would be tedious here 
to enter into the particulars. Upon the whole, their 
meaning was, that the Son so came out from the Father, 
as still to remain in him: it was an economical, not a real 
separation. And so the Father did not leave himself 
emptied, as it were, of his Son, by his sending him out to 
create and to transact all matters between him and the 
creature. 


This, I doubt not to say, is the certain and the full 
meaning of those Fathers: and had it not been for some 
persons coming to read them with the notion of eternal 
generation in their heads, they could never have mis- 
taken so plain a matter as this is, of the Son’s being sent 
out economically from the Father, first to make, and next 
to govern the creatures: which mission, manifestation, or 
exertion, is, with those writers, his generation : as it was 
also so reckoned even by many of the Post-Nicenes, who 
may be seen in the margins. It must be owned, that 


Hee erit probola veritatis, custos unitatis, qua prolatum dicimus Filium, 
et non separatum. TJertull, contr. Prax, c. 8. 

Trinitas per consertos et connexos gradus a Patre decurrens, et monarchiz 
nihil obstrepit, et economic statum protegit. Tert. ibid. 

Habes Filium in terris ; habes Patrem in ceelis. Non est separatio ista, 
sed dispositio divina. Tert. contr. Prax. c. 23. . 

* Scirent Verbum in principio Deum, et hoc a principio apud Deum, et 
‘natum esse ex eo qui erat, et hoc in eo esse qui natus est, quod is ipse est 
penes quem erat antequam nasceretur ; eandem scilicet zeternitatem esse gig- 
nentis et geniti. Hilar. in Mat. p. 742. 

Procedit in nativitatem, qui erat, ante quam nasceretur, in Patre,—— 
cujus ex ore prodivit unigenitus Filius, cordis ejus nobilis inquilinus: exinde 
visibilis effectus, quia humanum genus visitaturus erat. Zen. Veron, apud 
Bull. p. 200. 

Ortus habens initium in navitate, in stata non habens. Phebad. 

Hoc initium habeat Sapientia Dei quod de Deo processit ad creanda omnia 
tam celestia quam terrena; non quo ceperit esse in Deo. Creata est ergo 
sapientia, imo genita, non sibi que semper erat, sed his que ab ea fieri opor- 
tebat. Pseud. Ambros. de Fid. c. ii. p. 349. 
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Hilary seems to have changed his language and senti- 
ments too afterwards: or else he held a generation prior 
to this, along with the zpocacvors. It must also be con- 
fessed, that the Catholics themselves were for some time 
pretty much divided about the question of eternal genera- 
tion; though there was no question about the eternal ex- 
istence. Whether the Agyos might be rightly said to be 
begotten in respect of the state which was antecedent to 
the zpoéaevois, was the point in question. Athanasius 
argued strenuously for itt, upon this principle, that what- 
ever is of another, and referred to that other as his head, 
(as the Aéyos, considered as such, plainly was,) may and 
ought to be styled Son, and legotien: besides, the Arians 
had objected, that there would be two unbegotten Persons, 
if the Agyos ever existed, and was not in the capacity of 
Son ; and the Church had never been used to the language 
of two unbegottens. These considerations, besides the 
testimonies of elder Fathers who had admitted eternal ge- 
neration, weighed with the generality of the Catholics: 
and so eternal generation came to be the more prevailing 
language, and has prevailed ever since. There is nothing 
new in the doctrine more than this, the calling that eternal 
generation which others would have styled the eternal ex- 
astence and relation of the Adyos to the Father; which at 
length amounts only to a difference in words and names. 
This appears to me a fair and full account of that matter, 
after the most careful and impartial search I have been 
able to make into the ancients upon it; that I might not 
deceive either myself or my readers. 

In conclusion, since you have been pleased to call upon 
me for satisfaction, (p. 297.) which I shall be always ready 
to pay for any injury I have really done to my readers; I 
now leave it to your “ingenuity to consider, what satis- 


Veré enim et sine voce natum, et omnia potentialiter continens Verbum, 
tum Pater actualiter generavit, quando celum et terran, quando lucem et 
cetera fecit. Rupert. Tuitiens. 


* Athanasius contr. Arianos, Orat. 4. 
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tisfaction you ought to make your readers,” for the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

1. For carelessly passing over the many and plain testi- 
monies I produced for eternal generation; from Irenzus, 
Origen, Novatian, Dionysius of Rome, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, Methodius, Pamphilus, and Alexander of 
Alexandria: as to which, you have not attempted to 
show that I have misconstrued the passages, nor have 
you endeavoured to reconcile them to your principles ; 
contenting yourself with oljecting only, instead of answer- 
ing, as usual with you. 

2. For imposing upon us the spurious or interpolated 
Constitutions: which, you know, are of no value in this 
controversy, with men of letters. 

3. For representing the Councils of Sirmium, Sardica, 
Antioch, as undoubtedly orthodox; though never so ac- 
counted, or received as such, by the Catholics in general, 
but suspected as Arian by many, and that very justly. 

4. For your several unfair, not to say manifestly false 
translations: of the words of the Sirmian Council, p. 258, 
294. of Hilary, p. 259, 275. of Tatian, p. 270, 110. of 
Basil, p. 291. ; 

5- For representing (p. 273, 287.) Eusebius as giving 
the sense of the ancients upon a point wherein all the 
Catholics before, and in, and after his times, are flatly 
against him, (as many as speak of it,) and not a man con- 
curring with him. 

6. For your very slight, superficial, and elusive answers 
to the many weighty reasons I before gave in my Defence, 
(vol. i. p. 105. to 111.) to prove that the Logos was a real 
and an eternal Person (according to the ancients) antece- 
dently to his procession, otherwise called generation. 


Query IX. 


Whether the divine attributes, Omniscience, Ubiquity, &c. 
those individual attributes, can be communicated without 
the divine essence, from which they are inseparable ? 


TO this you say, “ it is sufficient to answer, that indi- 
‘¢ yidual attributes can neither be communicated with nor 
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“‘ without the essence.” Your reason: “ because commu- 
‘ nication of an individual, without the communicator’s 
“¢ parting with it, is supposing it to be not an individual, 
‘‘ and is consequently a contradiction in terms,”’ p. 301. 
Thus far you: and you go on after this with so peculiar 
an air of self-complacency and satisfaction, that one would 
almost think you weak enough to imagine you had said 
something considerable. The great difficulty is still be- 
hind, to determine what makes an individual, or to fix a 
certain principle of individuation. I called upon you for it 
before; knowing that very wise men thought it as difficult 
a problem as to square the circle. But to a man of your 
abilities, nothing is difficult ; you can solve the doubt in 
three words. 

You undertake it, (p. 307.) telling me, that the ‘principle 
< of individuation is a self-evident thing.”’ To those only, 
I presume, who have not sagacity enough to see where 
the difficulty lies: to such all things are easy, as all co- 
lours are alike to men in the dark. Let us have this so- 
lution. It is that by which any one thing, be it simple 
‘* or complex, is that one thing which it is, and not an- 
<¢ other.” That is to say, it is that by which any thing is 
an individual. And pray what is that? Are we not just 
where we were? If any should ask you what is the cause 
of the motion of the heart, you would tell them, I suppose, 
it is that by which the heart is made to beat ; or if you are 
asked the cause of the tide, itis that by which the waters 
are made to ebb and flow. Who would be the wiser for 
such discoveries? You have not told me what makes 
an individual; but you have signified, in other words, 
what is meant by the phrase, principle of individuation, 
which I knew very well before. 

Having laid your foundation, such as it is, you proceed 
to build upon it. “Two beings,” you say, “‘ may be one 
** complex being, but they cannot either of them be that 
* one being which this is. Two substances may be one 
“* complex substance, but they cannot either of them be 
«© that one substance which this is.’ Wonderful edify- 
ing! But the great defect is, (and it is strange you should 


— 
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not perceive it,) that we do not yet know what we are to 
call one being or two beings; one substance or two sub- 
stances : if that were settled, any child could go on. We 
must therefore stop your course a little, and bring you 
back again to the place where you set out. To convince 
you of your being mightily out of the way, let me put a 
case to you. Upon Dr. Clarke’s principles, of the divine 
substance being extended, I desire to know whether this 
substance which fills the earth, be one with that substance 
which fills heaven: this is bringing your doctrine of indi- 
viduals to the test, in order to see of what service it may 
be to us. By your principles, so far as I yet. perceive, 
this substance and that substance must be two simple sub- 
stances, and one complex substance. 1 wondered indeed 
why you chose the word complex, rather than compound ; 
which signifies the same. But now I recollect that Dr. 
Clarke had declared ¥ against God’s being a compound 
substance. He may be complex, however, upon your 
hypothesis: and so if we must have a complex Deity, it 
may as well be with a Trinity of divine Persons, as with- 
out. Clear your own schemes, and you clear ours at the 
same time. 

Dr. Clarke’s notion of individual substance appears 
plainly to be this ; that if the substance be but spiritual, 
and there be no disunion, then the substance is one, one 
simple substance. I approve of his notion as very just: 
and since the three divine Persons are supposed by us to 
-be all spiritual, and united as much as possible, more 
closely indeed (being equally omnipresent) than you sup- 
pose the parts of the divine substance to be; I say, since 
these things are so, the three Persons may be one indi- 


« Dr. Clarke’s Answer. to the sixth Letter, p.4. His words are; ‘‘ The 
“‘ meaning of parts is separable, compounded, ununited parts, such as the 
“¢ parts of matter ; which for that reason is always a compound, not a simple 
‘© substance. No matter is one swhstance, but a heap of substances. And 
*‘ that I take to-be the reason why it is a subject incapable of thought. Not 
“* because it is extended ; but because its parts are distinct substances, un- 
«¢ united, and independent on each other: which, I suppose, is not the case 
«¢ of other substances.” 
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vidual substance, upon the Doctor’s principles, one simple 
and uncompounded substance; which is what we assert: 
and if the substance be individual, the attributes, we hope, 
may be so too: and then all is right. You are used to 
pay a deference to the learned Doctor’s judgment in other 
matters; do so in this: or if you are resolved to debate 
the point, dispute it first with him: he may probably give 
you good satisfaction, and save me any farther trouble. 
You are displeased with me (p. 309.) for mentioning 
parts of the divine substance. But let your displeasure fall 
where it ought, upon the Jearned Doctor; who having 
subjected the divine substance to extension, has necessarily 
introduced parts; there being no extension where there 
are not parts. Besides that the Doctor has expressly ad- 
mitted parts, provided only they be not separable, com- 
pounded parts, which I charge you not with. You say, 
indeed, that instead of parts, I should have said “ partial 
“‘ apprehensions of its omnipresence.’ But, I beseech 
you, put me not off with words, nor with such answers 
as you would not yourself admit in another case. 1 am 
talking of the divine substance, which is not made up of 
apprehensions, but of somewhat real; which (upon your 
and the Doctor’s hypothesis) must be called extended parts. 
You would laugh at us, if we should tell you that the 
three Persons are three partial apprehensions, when you 
ask us what they are; whether lezngs or not beings. Do 
not therefore put us off with empty sounds, when we ask 
you the like questions about the parts of the divine sub- 
stance; whether Beings or one Being; and if one Being, 
whether one individual Being; and if so, whether simple 
or complex. By that time you have furnished out proper 
_ answers to these questions, all that you have objected 
about imdividual will drop and dwindle into. nothing. 
And it will be great satisfaction to us to observe, how 
handsomely you can plead on the opposite side, and how 
ingeniously you can unravel your own sophistry. You 
may at length, perhaps, be sensible, that all the difficul- 
ties you have raised about individual, numerical, specific, 
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&e. resolve only into this ; that we know not precisely, in 
all cases, what to call individual, or numerical, or specific. 
You have a very distinct notion (in your way of thinking) 
of any two parts of the divine substance: and yet you 
know not whether it be proper to say, that this part is in- 
dividually and numerically the same substance with the 
other part. You would be as much puzzled about spe- 
cific; since you would hardly think it sufficient to say, 
that they are specifically one and the same substance. 
Learn therefore, from hence, to distinguish between diffi- 
culties relating to things, and difficulties about names only. 

You attempt to answer what I had urged in my Defence, 
vol. i. p. 208. where I had argued against the same wisdom, 
goodness, or any other attributes, being supposed to reside 
in infinitely distant parts. I thought no maxim clearer 
than this, that attributes of any subject reach not beyond 
their subject: and therefore whatever attribute is in this 
substance, cannot be also in that substance; unless this 
substance be that substance. I did not urge these things 
as being of any real weight in themselves; but only as 
having the very same weight as your objections. against 
the doctrine of the Llessed Trinity have, or ought to have: 
dnd I was to convince you of the folly of wading beyond 
your depth. You have answers, such as they are, ready 
for every thing; either to show that you know more, or 
else know Jess than wise men do: for, it is one degree of 
knowledge to be sensible of one’s ignorance. You tell 
me that the “same individual moment of time is every 
<‘ where, and the same individual truth is every where.” 
Admitting this, why then may not the same individual 
wisdom, power, &c. be in three Persons? But if I should 
ask you to give me any distinct notion of the same imdi- 
vidual moment or the same individual truth being every 
where, possibly you might be strangely confounded. Is 
this moment or this truth substance or attribute? If at- 
tribute, what is the subject of it? If the divine substance 
be the subject, how can these truths and these moments 
reside in an extended subject, without being coextended ? 
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And how can the attributes of one part be the attributes 
of another part, any more than the extension of one is the 
extension of another? However, since you have been 
pleased to admit that this individual truth and that indi- 
vidual moment are “entirely in the whole, and entirely in 
“ every part of the universe ;”’ we shall want a good rea- 
son why the same individual attributes may not be en- 
tirely in the whole Trinity, and entirely in every Person 
of it. But you will say, that you suppose the attri- 
butes common, and not communicated: and so there will 
be a difference between your Aypothesis and ours. But, 
as the main difficulty lies in conceiving the same attri- 
butes to be entirely in the whole, and entire in every Per- 
son; this being happily got over, the other will create no 
difficulty. It is as easy to conceive the same thing com- 
mon in this manner, as common in that manner: for there 
is no other difference but in the manner, between common 
and communicated. Having thus dispatched the main 
point, relating to the principle of individuation, (which 
stands just where it did,) you will not expect any farther 
answer to such objections as turn only upon the uncertain 
meaning: of individual. 

I freely own my ignorance, that I am not yet got be- 
yond the common School definition: Individua sunt que 
dividi non possunt in plura ejusdem nominis, et nature sin- 
gularis. Individual is something undivided, in such re- 
spect as it is conceived to be one: and one is something 
single, and not multiplex, in that respect wherein it is con- 
ceived to be one. I pretend not to make any man wiser 
by such an account as this: but it is proper to confess our 
ignorance where we know nothing. This, however, I 
pretend to be certain of, that every individual is, upon 
your principles, made up of parts ; and that all oneness, or 
sameness, is by union of parts: otherwise there is nothing 
in the world that you can call one substance, or same sub- 
stance, at all. Now, if union makes oneness, or sameness, 
you will be extremely puzzled to find out any wnion closer, 
or stronger, or higher, than that union which we conceive 
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to be among the three Persons. Why then may they not 
be one individual Substance, Being, God? Or the same 
_ individual Substance, Being, God? I like what St. Ber- 
nard* has said of this matter; and leave you to confute it 
when you are able. 

I may here take some notice of the author of the Appeal 
to a Turk, &c. who thinks it strange we should. pre- 
tend to know that three Persons are one Being, when, by 
our own confession, we know not precisely what makes one 
Being, nor can fix upon any certain principle of indivi- 
duation, p. 54. Now, as to the fact, that three Persons 
are one God, or one Being, we pretend to know it from 
Scripture: but as to the manner how they are united, we 
know it not at all. I suppose, we may know that soul 
and body are so united as to make one man; though we 
understand not the nature of the union: or that the parts 
of matter cohere, though we understand not the manner or 
cause of their cohesion. And if we are puzzled in account- 
ing for the union of things so familiar to us, and suited to 
our capacities, what wonder is it, if our thoughts are lost 
in accounting for the divine union of the tremendous Deity ? 
It is one thing to know that three Persons are one God, 
another to know what makes them one. If the author’s 
objection lies only against calling the Persons one Being, 
as not being scriptural; we shall be content if he admits 
them to be one God, or one Jehovah, which is evidently 
Scripture doctrine. His reasoning, p. 56. is of the same 
size for acuteness and penetration with what he has, p. 54. 
If we have no idea of the manner how two may be one, 
he will infer, that “« we have no idea either of two Persons 
“ or of one God.” That is to say, if we have no idea of 
the manner how soul and body make one man, we have 
no idea of soul, or body, or of one man. Now the case is 
_ this; we have an idea of the Persons united, and we un- 


x Inter omnia que recte unum dicuntur, arcem tenet Unitas Trinitatis ; 
qua Persone tres una substantia sunt: secundo loco, illa precellit, qua, € 
conyerso, tres substantize una in Christo persona sunt. Bernard. de Conf. 
lib. v. c. 8. . 
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derstand that they are one, having a confuse general idea 
of unity: but as to the internal cause, or particular man- 
ner of the union, we have no idea of it. What is there 
strange or surprising in this, unless it be strange for igno- 
rant creatures to know only in part, and to be able to 
understand something without knowing every thing? But 
to return to you. 

I shall now look back, to see if there be any incidental 
passages under fhis Query deserving notice. Page 303, I 
find you endeavouring to prop up the Doctor’s aphorism, 
that “necessary agents are no agents, and necessary causes 
“ no causes.” This is also strife about words; im which 
the cause is nothing concerned. For admitting all you 
would have, it comes to this only ; that the ancients have 
improperly called the Father an Agent, or Cause, in re- 
spect of the generation: the doctrine will stand exactly as 
before, only in other éerms. And you must not pretend 
to change the sense of the ancients in respect of the words 
act or cause; and still appeal to their expressions as coun- 
tenancing your novel notions: that will be affronting the 
readers indeed. But let us inquire a little into this new 
philosophy. I asked, whether an infinitely active Being 
can ever cease to act? To which you answer not a word. 
I asked, whether God’s loving himself (which is loving 
every thing that is good, and which general love, or’ na- 
tural propensity, seems to be the prime mover in all the 
divine acts) be not acting ? To which you reply nothing. 
I believe we are almost out of our depth here, and might 
more modestly leave the divine acts to that divine Being 
who alone understands the nature of them. But since 
you pretend to be wise in such high things, J may put a 
few questions to you concerning them. You say, “ the 
“‘ essence of action is exerting of power, and’ the will is 
“ the original of all exerting of power.” . Well, let action 
be exerting of power: Does God never naturally or 
necessarily exert any power? Who can be wise enough 
to know these things? But, the “ will is the original :” 
and is not the wll itself determined by essential wisdom, 
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goodness, and truth? And why is not that as much the 
ortginal which determines, as that which is determined? 
How is it that God cannot but will good, cannot but wild 
happiness: as, on the other hand, he cannot but nll evil, 
cannot but nil/ unhappiness? Are approving and disap- 
proving the same with knowing good and evil? Or does 
he not rather approve and disapprove, because he knows 
why? How hard a thing then is it to distinguish between 
what shall be called acts, or actions, and what not? You 
have discarded all that in common speech passes under 
the name of action. Walking, riding, running, are no 
acts: they are bodily motions, following the impulses of 
something else that moves and actuates. Human acts 
must be confined to what is invisible, to what passes in 
the dark recesses of our minds.. And here our ideas are 
very defective and obscure; and our language almost all — 
tmproper and metaphorical ; taken from bodily ‘motions, 
which are no acts. We may divide the powers or facul- 
ties of the mind into perceptive and active: and we may 
call the latter by the name of will. But still what is 
that perpetual activity of the inind, that general pursuit 
of happiness, and avoidance of misery, which is not merely 
perceptive, and yet is necessary and unavoidable? It will 
be said, perhaps, that it is natural, resulting from our 
nature ; that is, from God, who gave us our nature: and’ 
so herein we act not, but are acted upon. Be it so; let us 
next go higher, to the first cause of all things: are there: 
no natural and necessary propensities there, no natural or” 
necessary aversions ; in a word, no willings and nillings, 
which are as necessary as it is to exist? Yet they are acts, 
internal acts; and the ground of all external: or else we. 
know not what acs are. But enough of this matters. 
which, as I before observed, is entirely foreign to the 
_ cause. 

You object, that the Father is not eitsos, (as Basil styles 
him,) if the Son necessarily coexists with him. But he is 
airs, notwithstanding, in Basil’s sense of «iris, in the 
_ ancient sense of airs, when necessary causes were styled 
VOL. II. x 
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causes: and can any thing be more ridiculous than to 
plead ancient phrases, and not to take them in their an- 
cient sense? Could not I, in this way, quote Dr. Clarke, 
Mr. Whiston, Mr. Emlyn, (and indeed whom not?) as 
being perfectly in my sentiments 5 let me but put a sense 
upon their words as I please, however contrary to the 
known, certain sense of the author’s? Was there ever a 
wilder method of supporting an hypothesis ? 

You have something, p. 305, which is reasonably put, 
and deserves consideration. I had pressed you with in- 
superable difficulties relating to the omnipresence, and 
other undoubted truths. To which you reply, that. the 
‘© omnipresence is a truth demonstrated by reason, and 
“affirmed in Scripture;’? which our doctrine is not, at 
least not so certainly: that therefore though the difficul- 
ties be equal, here and there, yet the positive evidence is 
not. You will forgive me for putting your argument 
somewhat clearer and stronger than you had done. Now 
to this 1 answer, that our positive evidence from Scripture 
is very great and full; as hath been often shown. I will 
here mention but one argument of it, viz. that you have 
not been able to elude our proof of the Son’s divinity, 
without eluding, at the same time, every proof of the 
Father’s divinity also; as I have shown abovey. Is not 
this a-very sensible and a very affecting demonstration of 
the strength of our Scripture proofs? You add farther, 
that our doctrine is “ impossible to be understood.” A 
groundless calumny, which I confuted at large. Is om- | 
nipresence impossible to be understood, which you say 
can be demonstrated? or is our doctrine more hard to be 
conceived than that is? But you pretend an insuperable 
difficulty in our scheme, that it makes more supreme 
Gods than one: which is another calumny as groundless 
as the former. You ask, are not two supreme Gods, 
though undivided, two supreme Gods? Yes, certainly ; 


Y Page 230, &c. 
® Defence, vol. i. p. 218, &c. 
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but two supreme Persons, that is, two equally supreme in 
nature, (though not in order,) and undivided in substance, 
are not two Gods, but one God. You add, that making 
** one substance” is not the same thing with making 
“one God.” To which it is sufficient to say, How do you 
know? or how came you to be wiser, in this particular, 
than all the Christian churches early and late? The 
heathens, you tell me, did not pretend that their sub- 
ordinate deities, though consubstantial, were equally su- 
preme. They were therefore the more silly in supposing 
them consubstantial, and not supreme ; that is, of the same 
nature, and yet of a different nature. But the heathens 
were farther wrong in making more deities than one, su- 
preme and inferior : wherein you copy after them, adopt- 
ing their Polytheism, and paganixing Christianity, as Dr. 
Cudworth expresses it. 

You accuse me, (p. 311.) as “ presumptuously” calling 
my doctrine “ the doctrine of the blessed Trinity,” in 
opposition to yours. But why will you give yourself 
these affected airs? Great presumption, indeed, to believe 
that the Catholic Church has Kept the true faith, while 
Eunomians and Arians made shipwreck of it. But it is 
high presumption in a few private men to revive old here- 
ses, and to talk as confidently of them, as if. they had 
never been confuted. A) modest man would be apt to 
distrust his own judgment, when it runs counter to so 
many eminent lights of the Christian Church, and has 
been so often condemned by the wiser and better part of 
the Christian world. A becoming deference would appear 
well in a case of this nature: nor do I know any thing 
short of énfallibility that can either warrant or excuse 
this big way of talking which you affect to appear in. 

You intimate, (p. 311.) that it is not reason, but Scrip- 
ture you appeal to; and that you will here join issue with 
me, apart from metaphysical hypotheses. Agreed: dis- 
charge then your metaphysics for the future; let us hear 
no more of self-existence, to dwide the Father from the 
Son, when Scripture tells us they are one. Let us_no 
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more be told, that begetting is an act, and every act is of 
the will: this is all metaphysical. Wave all farther dis- 
course about specific, and individual, and intelligent agent, 
and the like, to hitder plain Christians from seeing that 
Scripture makes no more Gods but one; never supposes 
the Son another God, nor admits Father and Son to be 
two Gods. Drop your pretences about subordination of 
offices, as implying distinct authorities, unequal power; 
independence on one hand, subjection on the other: such 
reasonings are metaphysical. Let us hear no more that 
three divine Persons must be three personal Gods, three 
Beings, three Substances ; and that there can be no Unity 
of Godhead, but identical personal Unity, confined to one, 
Person solely: these are metaphysics 5 deep, profound 
metaphysics. ‘Tell us no more that derived and underived 
powers cannot be the sume powers, nor any equality stand 
with the distinct relations or offices of a father and a son. 
Give up your famed dilemma against the Unity, that each 
Person must. be either the same, whole, identical sub- 
stance, or else an homogeneous undivided part of that sub- 
stahce: and your other dilemma, that the Persons must 
either have the same identical life, or distinct identical 
lives ; neither of which (you imagine) can stand with our 
principles. These are abstract metaphysical speculations, 
such as never disturbed the churches of Christ, until many 
years after they had professed their faith in, and paid 
their worship to, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as the 
one true God. Wave these things for the future, and we 
shall readily join issue with you upon Scripture alone ; 
and shall then believe that you mean what you say, when 
you hereafter plead for the laying aside of metaphysics. 
We desire no metaphysics but in our own necessary self- 
defence: if you begin in that way, we must also enter 
the lists in the same way, and oppose false metaphysics 
with true; to show the world your wanderings. and your 
inconsistencies, even in what you most rely upon, and 
(though you will not own it) almost solely trust to. 
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Ourry X. 


Whether, if they (the attributes belonging to the Son) be 
mot individually the same, they can be any thing more 
than faint resemblances of them, differing from them as 
finite from infinite ; and then in what sense, or with what 

_ truth can the Gio pretend that all divine powers, ex- 
cept absolute supremacy and independency, are commu= 

_ micated to the Son? And whether every being, besides 
the one Supreme Being, must not necessarily be a creature 
and finite; and whether all divine powers can be com- 
municated to a creature, infinite perfection to a finite 


being ? 


I FIND nothing in your farther reply (which is no 
reply) to this Query, but what I have fully obviated in 
my Defence, and now in my answer to the other Queries 
above. All that the reader can learn from what you have 
here said, is, that if the question be, what it is not, viz. 
Whether the Son be the Father; you have something to 
plead for the negative : but if it be, as it really is, Whether 
the Son be a creature and finite; you have nothing to say 
to it. The evidence is so full and strong against you, that 
you dare not submit it to a fair hearing. Allow you but 
to wrap yourself up in ambiguous terms, supremacy, self- 
existence, individual, &c: and you are willing to hold ona 
frivolous and tedious dispute, of no benefit to the readers: 
but bring you down to plain sense and fixed terms, then 
you draw off, and take your leave. A conduct suitable to 
such a cause, but very unworthy of the hands engaged 
in it. 


Overy XI. 


Whether if the Doctor means by divine powers, powers given 
by God, (in the same sense as angelical powers are divine 
powers,) only in a higher degree than are given ta other 
beings pou le not equivocaling, and sa ying nothing : 20 
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thing that can come up to the sense of those texts before 
cited, or to these following ? 


Applied to the one God. 


Thou, even thou, art Lord alone ; 
thou hast made heaven, the heaven 
of heavens, with all their hosts, the 
earth, and all things that are there- 
im, &c. Neh. ix. 6. 

In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth, Gen. 
rege hy 


To God the Son. 


All things were made by him, 
John i. 3. By him were all things 
created ; he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist. Co- 
loss. t. 16, 17. 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning, 
hast laid the foundation of the 
earth; and the heavens are the 


Qu. x1. 


| works of thy hands. Heb. i. 10. 


THE questions here were, what Dr. Clarke meant by — 


divine powers, and whether his meaning comes up to the 
texts here cited. I am now told, that the “ divine powers 
“ of the Son are not only in a higher degree than angeli- 
“© cal powers, but totally of a different kind: for’’ (let us 
observe the reason), “ to the Son is committed all judg- 
“ ment,” p. 316. Well then, the Son’s divine powers 
are at last dwindled into his offices given him by God; 
therefore divine most certainly. This is the divinity of 
God the Son, which you stand up so zealously for in 
your preface; and for the sake of which you are so highly 
affronted to be thought opposers of Christ’s divinity. But 
let us go on. [I insist upon the Son’s having creative 
powers, according to the texts cited, and as I have proved: 
more at large in my Sermons. You have little to reply, 
but that derived and underived are not the same: whereas 
they are the same, because they descend from one to the 
other: were they both wnderived, they could not (at least 
according tothe ancients) have been the same. Derived 
and underived may be the same substance, as well as greater 
and /ess, containing and contained, may be the same sub- 
stance: which you are forced to allow in your hypothesis 
of the extended parts of the same substance. And why. 
must you be perpetually quibbling upon the different 
senses, or kinds of sameness, and using arguments against 


. 
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us, which inevitably recoil upon yourselves ? Do but keep 
to that strict sense of sameness which you are using against 
us, in the argument about derived and underived; and I 
will demonstrate to you, upon your own principles, as 
before hinted, that there is no such thing as ome and the 
same substance in the world. 

In answer to hard arguments, in this Query, you return 
me hard names. ‘ Heaps of contradictions, not treating 
**the argument seriously ;” in short, any thing that first 
came into your head, being at a loss for an answer, and 
resolved not to be entirely silent. You are cavilling at the 
account I gave of the ancients, as assigning to three Per- 
sons their several parts and provinces in the work of crea- 
tion. I observed what meaning they had in it@, and that 
their words are not to be strictly and rigorously inter- 
preted. Have you a syllable to object to the truth of this 
report ? Not a word: the thing is too plain and evident 
to be gainsaid. The truth is, if the ancients are to be 
interpreted rigorously, the Father is not properly Creator 
at all, but the Son only; for he is represented as doing 
and executing, the Father as issuing out orders only. But 
who can entertain so absurd a thought, as that the Father 
did not work in the creation as much as the Son? Again, 
the Father is represented as standing in need» of the as- 
sistance of the Son and Holy Ghost. How will this suit 
with that supreme dignity, that alone self-sufficiency, which. 
you are contending for? If you interpret this rigorously, 
it must be as great a lessening to the Father as you pre- 
tend the executing of another’s orders is to the Son. . It is 


® Defence, vol. i. p. 131. 
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plain therefore, that these sayings of the ancients were 
intended only to preserve a more. lively sense of the dis- 
tinction of Persons; while they considered them altogether 
as equally concerned in the creation, and equally working 
in it. You object that no ancient writer ever said that 
the three Persons “ created in concert,” p. 299. But 
what did the ancients* mean then, by understanding the 
text of Genesis, ‘ Let us make man,” of all the three 
Persons? And what did they mean by giving the Son the 
title of cipBovros4, Counsellor to the Father, in that work ? 
How much does this come short of what I said? Nor 
ean you make any thing more of adSevria, (a word which 
rarely occurs,) or of auctoritas®, (which is used oftener,) 
than the preeminence of the Father as Father, his priority 
of order. When you wrote before, you were confident 
that the Son was not styled aomrijs tdév CAwv: and this 
you noted, to confirm your fiction, that the Father only 
_was efficient cause, the Son instrumental. You have been 
since convinced of your error by plain testimonies given 
you in great numbers‘. But still you go on in your pre- 
tence about efficient and instrumental, notwithstanding 
aoimtis, which you had before allowed to be expressive of 
the efficient cause. Now the defect is, that the Son is 
not 6 womrns : and neither is that true, for I cited Eusebius 
for 6 womrys applied to God the Son. I have spoke of dia 
before, and so here pass it over, You are persuading me 
that even Cyril of Jerusalem, whom I] quoted in my De- 
fence, (vol. i, p. 130.) is expressly against me. Ridiculous 
to any that know Cyril: you can mean this only for such 
as do not read. If there is any thing to be suspected of 
Cyril, it is rather his excluding the Father from being 


ine Barn. Ep. cap. 5, 6. Herm. Past. Sim. 5. Justin. Mart. Dial. p. 185. 
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Creator, than the Son from being efficient. But the late learn- 
ed Benedictine editor has sufficiently cleared up Cyril’s 
orthodoxy on*that heads. I charged» you with opposing 
efficient to ministering cause; either very unskilfully or 
very unfairly. Now you would seem to come off by 
making the Father efficient, by way of eminence, Why 
then did you not allow both to be efficient, and leave the 
eminence only to the Father, that the readers might un- 
derstand you, and that.I. might save myself the trouble 
of disputing that point? Let but both be equally efficient, 
and as to the eminence of order in the efficiency, (which is 
all you can make of it,) I readily assent to it. 

You tell me of Origen’s making the Father apdiros ty- 
paspyos, the first and principal Creator: as if Origen ad- 
mitted two Creators. But if you mean not to deceive 
your readers, you should tell them, that Origen never uses 
the phrase of apdaros Syysepyis, but where he is retorting 
upon his adversary Pagan testimonies in the Pagan style's 
as was proper to do. But when Origen speaks in the 
Christian style, and is delivering his own. sense ; it is 
then agdrws iyusepyis, primarily Creator. You have some- 
thing more to urge from Origen, that the Son was atreg- 
vyos, immediate worker in the creation. Well then, I hope 
the Son was efficient ; and, by your representation, more 
properly so than the Father, who only gave out com- 
mands. Are you sensible of what you are doing? Or 
have you a mind, at length, through your great zeal in 
attributing to the Father the commanding part only, to 
make him properly zo Creator at all? If you strain the 
expressions of the ancients to the utmost rigour, that must 
be the consequence. Be content therefore to allow a 
proper latitude of construction, and a significant mystery 
in thése things. But I have obviated all you have said 
upon this topic, about the Father’s commanding, else- 
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where!. You quote Eusebius again, his Demonstratio 
Evangelica, which is of no consideration with me at all. 
What if he styles the Son opyavoy, does he not style him 
Oyssodpynuc too, in the same piece, though he contra- 
dicted it again afterwards ? Why must Eusebius be thought 
to speak the sense of the ancients, especially in things 
where he manifestly ran counter to the ancient doctrine? 
You may see this very notion of the Son’s being épyavoy 
condemned by the famous Synod of Antioch™ long before 
Eusebius wrote. I value Eusebius in many things; but 
not where he attempted to deprave and corrupt the doc- 
trine of his Catholic predecessors ; perhaps to gratify some 
novelists, before he had well considered what he was 
doing. However, if any one has a mind to see what 
mild construction may be put upon that expression of 
Eusebius, he may consult Bishop Bull and Dr. Cave. 
For my own part, I think the best defence to be made 
for him is, that he seems to have grown wiser afterwards. 
You charge Basil with weakness for making Aétius the 
inventor® of the distinction between tr and %&. But 
where was Basil’s mistake? You say, Origen, Eusebius, 
and Philo insist upon it. But Philo’s is only general, 
without application to this case: and Origen’s and Eu- 
sebius’s amount to no more than a preeminence of the 
Father as such. They do not carry it to a difference of 
nature, as Aétius didP; and you also do: you do it in- 
deed under other terms, but as plainly, while you deny 
the necessary existence of the Son. You will find none 
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higher than Aétius, or Eusebius of Nicomedia, to coun- 
tenance you init. There is nothing more that is material 
under this Query. 

You have not been able to take off the force of what is’ 
urged from Scripture and antiquity for the Son’s ereative 
powers: and that creative powers are divine powers, in 
quite another sense than the Doctor and you use the 
phrase, in the equivocating way, will be seen as we 
pass on. 


Overy XIf. 


Whether the Creator of all things was not himself un- 
created ; and therefore could not be 2& otx dvrav, made out 
of nothing ? 


AS to your complaint of my wording this Query, and’ 
my styling Christ the Creator of all things; I refer to 
my Sermons4, where I have proved the thing, and to my 
Defence", where I have shown that it is the language of 
all antiquity to style him Creator, and not barely in your 
deceitful way, him, “ by whom God created all things,” 
while you inform us not what you mean by it. You say, 
you “ affirm not (nay, you blame those that presume to 
< affirm) that the Son of God was created, or that he was 
“© 2 odx dvray, out of nothing.’ With what sincerity you 
say this, let the reader judge from the nine arguments 1 
produced in my Supplement, to show that you make the 
Son a creatures. How you may equivocate, I know not: 
but Iam sure you dare not tell us distinctly what you 
mean by saying, you blame those that affirm that the Son 
is © out of nothing :”’ it is either a mean quibble, or some- 
thing worse that you are ashamed to own. You are 
pleased to give up some criticisms of Dr. Clarke’s in re- 
ation to a passage of Origen which I had took notice of 
in my Defencet; so that we have done with. Still you 
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talk of “ten thousand passages”’ in Origen, as opposite to 
my sentiments, When you were in the way of romancing, 
(which has no certain rule,) you did well to take a large 
number. I challenge you to produce a single passage 
from any piece of his, that is to be depended on, which 
either directly or indirectly makes the Son a creature. 
That, you know, was the point here in question. 

The remainder of this Query is filled with all the worth- 
less trifle; you could rake up from Sandius, or others, to 
represent the ancients as making the Son a creature. At 
the same time, because you know they have been an- 
swered, and that you cannot stand by them, (yet having 
a strong propensity to make use of them, for the decep- 
tion of ignorant readers,). you produce them with this 
faint and disingenuous censure upon them. “I think 
‘that the writers I have here cited were mistaken in 
“their judging about consequences, when they thus 
** charged with Arianism the most learned and most emi- 
* nent men the Christian Church ever had.’ Permit me 
here, for a while, to choose myself a new adversary; one 
that honestly professes his belief of the Son’s being a 
creature, and has produced those very passages, most of 
them, as favouring those sentiments; which he is not 
afraid nor ashamed (while maintaining, as he believes, 
the honour of the grea¢ God) to call his own. After long 
and deliberate considering the question of the Son’s being 
a creature or no creature, the argument he mainly de- 
pends on, with respect to the sentiments of the ancients, 
is this: the universal application of the words in Prov. 
viii. 22. ‘* The Lord created me the beginning of his 
“ ways, &c.” by the ancient Christians, to the creation 
of Christ by God the Father. And indeed, hardly any 
thing can be brought out of the ancients, at all looking 
like it, but what is either the application of, or allusion 
to this text. The argument then is this: the text in the 
Proverbs has éxrice, according to the Seventy: the Fa- 
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thers, knowing little or no Hebrew, followed that ren- 
dering: gxrice signifies created: therefore the Fathers, in 
general, believed and taught that the Son is a creature. 
The argument would be irrefragable, if the word éxtice, 
as it might signify what is pretended, could be shown to 
have been so understood by the Fathers. But if created 
may signify appointed, or constituted, (as in good Latin 
authors, consuls, captains, magistrates, are said to be 
created, and we sometimes use the word in English, of 
creating a peer, or creating any officer,) and it may be 
certainly shown that some Fathers so understood it, and 
no proof can be given that any of them understood it 
otherwise ; then there will appear such a flaw in the ar- 
gument, as the wit of man will not be able to make up. 
We have it upon record, that this very point came to be 
considered about the middle of the third century, by 
Dionysius of Rome*, (with his clergy;) who fearing, 
upon the rise of Sabellianism, lest some should run into 
the opposite extreme of making the Son a creature, first 
condemns all such doctrine, as highest blasphemy, and 
next answers what had been urged by some from this 
text, expressing himself as follows: “ And what need I 
“< say more of these things to you, men full of the Holy 
*¢ Ghost, and well knowing what absurdities follow upon 
“ the supposition of the Son’s being a creature ? To which 
<< the leaders in that opinion seem to me not §o have well 
“ attended, and so they have very much erred from the 
“ truth; interpreting that place, ‘ The Lord created me 
“¢ the beginning of his ways,’ not according to the mean- 
“ ing of the divine and sacred writ. For, as you know, 
“¢ Zerice is a word of more senses than one, éxtice, created, 
“ here stands for éésyce, appointed, over the works (God) 
«had made by the Son himself. The word éxrise is not 
6‘ here to be understood to be the same as émolnce: for 
§ goijou: and xtica are very different.”’ Here we find 
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how that text was understood by the most eek or 
men of the Church about the year 259. 

And let it not here be objected, that the piece is of doubt- 
ful credit, because extant only in Athanasius: for nobody 
that knows any thing of Athanasius, and is not strangely 
bigotted to an hypothesis, can suspect any foul play in this 
matter. It is the less to be suspected here, because, as I 
shall show presently, Athanasius did not entirely approve 
of this construction of Dionysius, and would certainly 
never have forged an interpretation different from his own. 
Besides, it is observable that Eusebius, in his famous 
piece against Marcellus, interprets that text in the very 
same manner as Dionysius had done, defending it at largey 
by several parallel places of Scripture. He interprets 
éxtise by xareragéev and xaréorycev, appointed, or constituted. 
So that we have very great reason to believe that this was 
the prevailing and current construction of Prov. viil. 22. in 
the Ante-Nicene church. What confirms it is, that they 
all understood gyi in the actwe sense, for Head or Prin- 
ciple, just as Dionysius and Eusebius do: and so the sense 
is, that the Father seein the Son Head over all his 
works. 

That this was the sense of dgy} all along, may be 
proved 2 from Justin, Theophilus, Tatian, Clemens, Origen, 
and Methodius, to name no more: which consideration is 
alone sufficient in the case, when there is no positive proof 
on the other side. Only I must add further, that clear 
and strong passages may be brought, from the Fathers in 
general, to prove that they believed the Son to be wn- 
created. Seeing then that this text may bear such a sense 
as has been mentioned; seeing it was certainly so inter- 
preted by some, and no reason appears for Mr. Whiston’s 
interpretation at all; but the sense of 42.4, as understood 
by the ancients, is entirely against him, as also many clear 
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testimonies of the Son’s being uncreated: these consi- 
derations put together are enough to show that there is 
no force in the argument drawn from the Fathers following 
the LXX, and reading éxrice in that text. 

But I farther promised to give some account of Atha- 
nasius, in relation to this text; because Mr. Whiston?. 
has been pleased to say some very hard, and indeed. un- 
just things of him, in relation hereto. Athanasius could 
not be at a loss to know the meaning of éxrics, which 
had been so well explained both by Dionysius and Euse- 
bius. He therefore closed in with the common interpre- 
tation, as signifying appointed, or constituted>. But then 
he understood the appointing to be to the work of redemp- 
tion only, not the work of creation: at least he makes no 
mention of the latter. He seems to have been apprehen- 
sive that the notion of appointing to the work of creation 
might sound too low: and indeed many of the Arians | 
scrupled not to say as much, at least, in words. Atha- 
nasius thought the way of speaking not so proper, his no- 
tion being that the Father could no more create without 
the Son®, than exist without him, both being alike neces- 
sary; and therefore appointing was not so proper a word- 
for it. This principle he lays down in the very same Ora- 
tion, where he at large comments upon Prov. viii. 22. 
Nevertheless it may be said, that this great man might 
perhaps be too scrupulous in this matter, Cyrild of Je- 


2 Reply to Lord Nottingham, p. 29. 

b Athanas. Orat. ii. p. 513. 

© Obx aDivaro wh WF adrod yericIas re Inmeoyiuara, madame yie Td Pais TH 
dwavytoper re wdvra Qurige xa) avn Tod aruvydcpnures ox ay Ts QuricSein® 
obre nals mathe ws duce xeigds, tv rH Aoyw sleyacure T% mavTa, nal xwels avrou 
oidty wot. _ Athan. Orat. ii. p. 498, 499. , 

4 Cyril. Hieros. Catech. xi. p..160. 

Tlargis BovanSivres ra ravra xaraoxtvicdas, re TS TaTeds vUmuTs Oo vi0g Te 
U t 2 + os Line ~ s ‘ ¥ ‘ 2 A ec Lay +9 vi 
moyra Dnusodeynesy. vm rneh rg ware) chy abdevriKny Zovoiay, wel 6 vids 8 rary 
aw 2 4 ~ c ul 
tyn Loveiar cav ida Snmuovgynuaray, &C. 

Theodorit’s account of this matter appears to be as just and accurate as 
any. 

Obes § rarhe BonSeias debusvos writs dre vied, ov'rs 6 vies BonSelus scengwr, xries 
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rusalem (whose orthodoxy is unquestionable) scruples not: 
to assign a reason why the Son was appointed to create + 
and it has been usual with all the Christian writers to re- 
present all offices as descending from the Father to the: 
Son. Athanasius himself allows that God the Son wrought 
in the creation, upon the Father’s issuing out his fiat, or 
command for it: as also do several other Post-Nicene 
writers®. This in reality comes to the same thing with 
what others intended by appointing, or constituting to the 
work of creation. ? 

But here indeed Athanasius guards against the notion - 
of the Son’s being trovpyis, an underworker, in the low 
Arian sense: for otherwise he admits that the Father 
wrought by and in the Son. And I doubt not but it was. 
his apprehension of the Arians misconstruing the appoint- 
ing, which made him so scrupulous in relation to Prov. vill. 
The expression however, when it is not abused, is very 
innocent ; and some zealous Athanasiansf were not afraid 
to understand Prov. viii: 22. of God the Son’s being ap- 
pointed and constituted Creator, and Head over all the 

_works of God. Faustinus, that severe and rigid Homo- 
ousian, of the Eustathian party, and Luciferian sect, un- 
derstands that text of Christ, as being appointed by the’ 
Father, the Head and Conductor of all his works, as well: 
of creation as redemption’. Let this suffice to have shown 
the sense of antiquity upon that text. . 


Dike +8 wvetpares, Gad Ive tx rev yiryvopetvov deixDn rureis, xa vied, xo wyiov 
miiuaros 1 ravrorns. Dial. iv. adv. Macedon. p. 367. 

© Athanas. p. 216, 499. Hilarius, p.325, 837, 840. Basil. de Sp. S. c. 16. 
Greg. Nyss. tom. i. p. 993. tom. ii. p. 454. 

f Hoc initium habeat Sapientia Dei, quod de Deo processit ad creanda 
omnia tam celestia_ quam terrestria, non quo ceperit esse in Deo. Creata 
est ergo Sapientia, imo genita; non sibi que semper erat, sed his que ab ea 
fieri oportebat. Hilar. Diacon. apud Ambros. p. 349. 

€ Quod creata est Sapientia, ad mysterium vel rerum creandarum, vel* 
humane dispensationis intellige: quam cum Dei Sapientia. dignanter ad-. 
sumit, creata dicitur. Faustin. contr. Arian. c. vi. p. 153. 

Sapientia cum creata dicitur, non substantia ejus quasi que non erat, facta 
est: sed ipsa existens creata est initium viarum in opera ejus. bid. ' 
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Now I return to you, who are entertaining your reader 
with a collection of scandal, and which you know to be 
such, for the greatest part of it. The scandal is produced 
at length; and what should have been, and has been 
pleaded to remove and confute it, is disingenuously kept 
out of sight: only it is said by you, “sufficient apologies 
«‘ have been made’? for this or that Father, to show that 
he was not indeed of Arius’s notions. But what then? 
You pretend that your notions were not Arius’s:. so you 
would still have your reader apprehend that those Fathers 
might have been in your notions; whereas Bp. Bull, in his 
confutation of those scandals, (most of them misreports, 
and some of them malicious tales and lies,) has effectually 
prevented their being really serviceable either to Arius’s 
cause or yours; which in reality (however you disguise 
the matter) are the very same. The conclusion you draw 
from this heap of stuff is pretty remarkable: “It evidently 
** shows, that those ancient Fathers had not entertained 
** such a confused notion as you are labouring to intro- 
“ duce of the Creator of all things :’”? whereas it is evident, 
to a demonstration, that my confused notion (as you un- 
righteously call it) was the very notion which all those 
Fathers had: or, if you think otherwise, why did you not 
distinctly show where they contradict it, instead of pro- 
ducing, a deal of idle tales, which (though you would 
shave your reader lay some stress on) you yourself dare 
~~. Mot undertake to defend? - 

Where is the consequence to be drawn from such pre- 
mises ? As let us see. The Apostolical Constitutions, which 
are spurious and interpolated by some Arian, have said 
~-something; therefore &c. Melito is said to have wrote 
wept uticews Xpioro, which learned men doubt of; and 
“neither Ruffinus nor Jerome would allow; therefore &c. 

‘Clemens has been charged with some things of which he 
“was very innocent ; therefore &c. Dionysius had enemies 
that told lies of him, abused him, and misrepresented his 
-words; and some honest men were deceived thereby ; 
therefore &c. Gregory likewise met with some that per- 
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verted his words, (as many have perverted our Articles or 
Liturgy;) therefore &c. In short, several other very o7- 
thodox men have been either falsely charged, or wrongfully 
suspected: therefore undoubtedly Dr. Waterland is mis- 
taken in supposing them to have been orthodox. 1 refer 
the reader to Bp. Bull, who has abundantly answered 
what relates to these trifling accusations. Only, because 
you seem to insult and triumph the most in respect of 
Origen, I shall be at the trouble of giving the reader some 
account of that great man and his writings, and their hard 
fate in the world. 

Origen was one that wrote much, and sometimes in 
haste: and it might be no great wonder if some uncau- 
tious things might sometimes drop from him ; or if his 
writings, passing through ignorant or malicious hands, 
might be otherwise represented than he intended or wrote. 
He complained of such misrepresentations in his life-time ; 
and made an apology for things of that kind in a letter to 
Pope Fabian, about the year 248. The doctrine of a co- 
eternal and consubstantial Trinity could be no new thing 
at that time. It appears by the famous case of Dionysius, 
but about ten years after, that it was the settled faith of 
the Church ; and that the generality, at least, were ex- 
tremely jealous of the appearance of any thing that seemed 
to break in upon it. Origen’s works however were still in 
great esteem ; and it does not appear that, for many years 
after his death, they were ever charged with heterodoxy in 
that article. Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Dionysius of 
Alexandria, whose orthodoxy in that doctrine has been. 
abundantly vindicated by Bp. Bull, were great admirers of 
the man, and of his writings. Methodius, about the year 
ago, (a man of orthodox principles,) began to impugn 
some of Origen’s doctrines: but Jaid nothing to his charge 
in relation to the Trinity. About the year 308, he first 
began to have articles drawn up against him; and among 
the several charges, there were some upon that head. 
Pamphilus and Eusebius then undertook to apologize for 
him; not by justifying any thing that seemed to lessen 
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the divinity of the Son or Holy Ghost, but by showing 
from Origen’s own writings, that his doctrine was on the 
side of Christ’s divinity, and against the Holy Ghost’s 
‘being a creature. This appears from the remains we have 
of that Apology, according to Ruffin’s translation; who 
professes solemnly that he did not add a syllable, but 
made a just and literal translation. So that though Ruf- 
fin’s other versions, where he professes to have taken a 
liberty, are the less to be depended on, this is of another 
kind, and may more securely be confided in: from whence 
IT would take notice by the way, that even Eusebius at 
this time, before the rise of the Arian controversy, appears 
to have been very orthodox. I know there is an objec- 
tion to be made out of Jerome: which the reader may see 
answered in Bp. Bull®. 

After Pamphilus, we find mention made of another 
apologist, a very orthodox man himself, in respect of the 
Trinity, even in the judgment of Photius; who was used 
to judge too severely sometimes of the ancients, compar-. 
ing their expressions too rigidly with those in use in his 
own times. That apologist acquits Origen as to any erro- 
neous doctrine in the article of the Trinity : only ie allows 
that Origen’s zeal against Sabellianism might sometimes 
draw him into expressions that seemed to go too far the 
other way. Let us now come down to the Arian times. 
About the year 330, or later, the Arians endeavour to gain 
some countenance from Origen’s writings: and some of 
the more zealous Catholics of the Eustathian party, who 
were for professing one hypostasis, had no opinion of 
Origen. The reason, I presume, was, because Origen 
every where insists upon the distinction of persons very 
much, and seemed not very reconcileable to the Eusta- 
thian way of professing one hypostasis. Origen there- 
fore was much out of favour with that more rigid part of 

the Catholics; who differed from the rest in expression 


bh Bull. Def. F. p. 125. i Photius, Cod. exvii. p. 293. 
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rather than real meaning, as appeared fully afterwards. 
Athanasius all the while stood up for Origen, and vindi- 
cated his own doctrine from Origen’s writings!. Gregory 
Nazianzen and Basil were both of them friends of Origen ; 
defending his orthodoxy against the Arians™. This was 
about the year 360. And though Basil thought Origen’s 
notion of the Holy Ghost not to have been altogether 
sound, yet he objects nothing against him in respect of 
God the Son: and as to the Holy Ghost, he yet quotes 
passages from him where Origen spoke conformably to 
the doctrine and tradition of the Church®. And possibly 
the other suspected passages might not be Origen’s own. 

Titus of Bostra, another orthodox man of that time, was 
an advocate of Origen. 

About 370, flourished Didymus, who is known to have 
been very zealous for the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, 
and zealous also for Origen; looking upon those as weak 
men, and of small sagacity, that suspected Origen on that 
head°. Hitherto we have found no considerable men 
that condemned Origen as heterodox in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Catholics of greatest name and reputation 
asserted the contrary. 

Let us come a little lower, to the year 380, and we shall 
now perceive a storm gathering; chiefly, I presume, by 
-the means and the interest of the Eustathians, who had 
disliked Origen from the first. Epiphanius, about this 
time, was drawn in to be a party in the quarrel against 
the Origenists; and laid severe charges against Origen, 
even with respect to the doctrine of the Trinity. Ruffinus, 
at the same time, was a zealous advocate for Origen’s or- 
thodoxy ; himself, as is well known, a strict Athanasian. 


k Vid. Athanasium ad Antiochenos, p. 773. Gregor. Nazianz, Orat. xxii. 
p. 396, Or. xxxii. p. 521. 


' Athanas. de Decret. Syn. N. p. 232. 

m Vid. Socrat. Eccl. H. lib. iv. c. 26. p. 246. 
» Basil. de Sp. Sanct. c. xxix. p. 219. 

® Vid. Hieronym. tom. iv. p. 347, 355, 409.. 
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Jerome being now about fifty years old, was also a great 
admirer of Origen. Nay, in the years 388 and 391, when 
past sixty, he still retained the same kind of opinion of 
Origen and his writings: as appears by his calling him 
the “ master of the churches, second to none but the 
‘¢ Apostles themselves?.’”’ He declares that those who had 
in Origen’s life-time censured him, did it not for any 
novel doctrine, or heresy, but for envy ; because they could 
not bear the reputation he had raised4. Now could Je- 
rome, so orthodox a man himself, and who had translated 
Didymus in defence of the divinity of the Holy Ghost ; 
could he ever have thus commended Origen, had he, at 
that time, believed him heterodox in the doctrine of the 
Trinity? Impossible. He gives no better a name than 
that of barking dogs to those that then charged Origen 
with heresy: though at the same time Arians, or Mace- 
donians, and all impugners of the divinity of Chrisé or the 
Holy Ghost, were heretics in Jerome’s account. To do 
Jerome justice, he stood up for Origen with resolution 
and courage some time; till finding the stream run strong, 
he thought it convenient to tack about: and then (as is 
the nature of new converts in any case) he grew zealous 
and vehement on the opposite side. Then he set himself, 
meanly, to run down the man whom before he had so 
much commended. He fell to criticismg his works, 
gonietimes manifestly perverting his sense, sometimes re- 
presenting it by halves; always putting the worst con- 
structions he possibly could upon his writings: as did 
also Epiphanius and Theophilus, who were afterwards 
joined with Anastasius Bishop of Rome, and many other 
Bishops of the west. Still Origen was not entirely desti- 
tute of some good and great defenders ; as Gregory Nys- 


P Origenem, quem post Apostolos, ecclesiarum magistrum nemo nisi im- 
peritus negabit. Hieron. Pref. in Nom. Hebre. 

a Non propter dogmatum novitatem, non propter heresim, ut nunc adversus 
eum rabidi canes’ insimulant; sed quia gloriam eloquentiz ejus et scientiz 
ferre non poterant; et illo dicente omnes muti putabantur. Hieron. tom. iv. 
p. 67. 
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sen, the great Chrysostom, (bred up under Meletius, and 
never of the Eustathian party,) Theotimus, and John of 
Jerusalem. Severus Sulpitius, of that time, is a kind of 
neuter, passing a doubtful and moderate censure. St. 
Austin’ appears doubtful; but, taking his accounts from 
Epiphanius, or other adversaries, leans to the severer side. 
Vincentius Lirinensiss inclines to think that the plea about 
Origen’s writings being adulteratedt might be very just. 
Socrates and Sozomen, of the fifth century, defend Origen’s 
orthodoxy, and think he had been greatly misrepresented. 
Theodorit, of the same age, has been justly looked upon 
as afavourer of Origen; because he reckons not the Ori- 
genists in his list of heretics: as neither did Philastrius, 
who wrote sixty years before him. What followed in the 
siath century, under Justinian, is rather too late to come 
into account. 

From what hath been said, it appears, that though an- 
tiquisy were much divided in their sentiments of Origen’s 
orthodoxy, in respect of the Trinity; yet the most early 
and the most valuable men down to the times of Jerome, 
(and for a Jong while Jerome himself,) had acquitted him 
on that head. This account is a sufficient answer to what 
you have raked together in pages 327, 328, 329, 330. 
And I must observe, that were it really fact that Origen 
had taught what you pretend in respect to the article of 
the Trinity, it would by no means follow that he was 





® Origeniani. mortuormm resurrectionem negant, Christum autem et 
Spiritam Sanctum creaturam dicunt- Hee quidem de Origene, Epipha- 
nius refert. Sed defensores ejus dicunt Origenem Patrem et Filium et Spi- 
ritum Sanctum wnius eyusdemque substantia docuisse ; neque resurrectionem 
repulisse mortuorum. Sed qui ejus plura legerunt, contradicunt 

Dicit preterea ipse Origenes quod Filius Dei sanctis hominibus comparatus 
veritas sit, Patri collatus mendacium ; et quantum distant Apostoli Christo, 
tantum Filius Patri. Unde nec orandus est Filius, &¢. Augustin. Heres, 43. 

* Sed dicat aliquis, coruptos esse Origenis libros. Non resisto, quin 
potius malo: nam id a quibusdam et traditum et scriptum est; non Catho- 
licis tantum, sed etiam Hereticis. Vincent. Lirin. ¢. xxiii. 

* See Ruflinus’s plea about the adulteration of Origen’s books, hand- 


somely defended against St, Jerome, by the learned Huetius. Origenianc, 
p. 187, 188. 
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therein a true interpreter of the Church’s doctrine in that 
instance, any more than in the o¢her articles laid to his 
charge by his accusers: many of which are known to 
have been directly contrary to the standing doctrines of 
the Church, as well lefore as after his time. Such was 
the denial of the resurrection of the dead, imputed to him, 
among other errors, by his adversaries; as St. Austin ob- 
serves: who, in the same place, mentions some other 
erroneous and uncatholic tenets of Origen. At last, the 
question of Origen’s faith in the Trinity may be cer- 
tainly determined out of his treatise against Celsus, (still 
remaining, and free from corruption.) And it is from 
thence chiefly, that Bishop Bull has demonstrated that. 
Origen’s doctrine on that head was sound and just, di- 
rectly opposite to the principles which you are now 
espousing. 

I may take notice of your citing (p- 335-) 4 second- 
hand passage of Eusebius; as if he had made the Son 
created in the vulgar sense of created in this question, di- 
xectly contrary to what Eusebius has argued at large in 
his piece against Marcellus. I hope you did it ignorantly. 
However, to prevent the like for the future, I shall here 
give you Eusebius’s own words. Commenting on Prov. 
viii. 22. he says thus: ‘ Though he says created, he does 
“ not say it, as if he came from non-existence into exist- 
<< ence; nor as if he alsa, like as the rest of the creatures, 
<¢ were from non-entity, (as some have erroneously ima- 
< gined ;) but he was living and subsisting, prior and pre- 
“¢ existing to the creation of the universe: and being ap- 
“ pointed of the Lord his Father to bear rule over the 
« yniverse; created here stands for appointed, or consti- 
*¢ tuted¥.”’? He goes on to several texts of Scripture, 1 Pet. 


O EB]: Abas txricSas wbrov, 8% ig tn +B wh Bros eis v0 sivas wmugerSav, rave’ 
By sloros, 0b9 ds duolws ois Kowross nolopars, 2 abris ix 7B wn dvros yeyovas, 1 THES 
bx teSas trurnpucs, BAn ds bOesws wey nal Cav, mgody Te nol conrdercay THE 
8 aavrds xbouov cvsdorws dexey ray Sry bod xvele r8 wbrt Wares ATHTE- 
cuymevos, t8 txricey tyrauda aya) c8 xaciraker, 1 xarisncev cignpoevee Euseb, 


Eccl. Theol. p. 150, 151. 
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ii, 13. Amos iv. 13. Psalm ci. 19. to show that xricis, or 
xtigw, may admit that sense of appointing, or ordaining, 
rather than creating. And upon the words of the Psalm, 
“ Create in me a clean heart, O God,” he observes, that 
this is not said as if the Psalmist’s heart was then to 
begin to exist, but what was before should be cleansed. 
You will please to remember how highly you resented 
my quoting Socrates for Eusebius’s opinion, seemingly 
contradictory to Eusebius’s other tenets. You have here 
quoted a short sentence out of an index of a book, not - 
published to speak for itself; and have given it a con- 
struction flatly contrary to what Eusebius undoubtedly 
taught in his piece against Marcellus ; namely, that Prov. 
Vili. 22. was not to be understood of creating, in the sense 
you pretend. As to what you cite from him in respect of 
the Holy Ghost, I know not whether it may admit of a 
candid * construction. He was certainly mistaken, if he 
took that doctrine, such as you understand. it, to be the 
doctrine of the Church. But it is out of my compass to 
treat of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. To conclude; 
I referred ¥ you to Ignatius, Athenagoras, Irenzeus, Origen, 
Dionysius of Rome, Dionysius of Alexandria, Theognos- 
tus, and Methodius; as express authorities against the 
doctrine of the Son’s being a creature. As to consequential 
and indirect testimonies against it, they are numberless ; 
and have been produced by Bishop Bull, Le Moyne, 
Nourry, and many others, in. this controversy. To this 
you have opposed such evidence as Bishop Bull has already 
answered, and you will not stand by, or engage to defend; 
but have rather owned to be indefensible.. Only you think 
some advantage you should make of it ; which some ad- 
vantage is yet very unfair, and not regularly of distinethy 
laid down by any certain consequence, but is merely a 
confused and precarious conclusion. Upon the whole, 
every honest reader will easily perceive on what side he 
ought here to determine. 


x See the Bishop of London’s Letter Defended, p. 56, &c., 
¥ Defence, vol. i. p. 140. 
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QuERY XIII. 


Whether there can be any middle between being made out 
of nothing, and out of something ; that is, between being 
out of nothing, and out of the Father’s substance ; between 
being essentially God, and being a creature; whether, 


consequently, the Son must not be either essentially God, 
or else a creature? 


IF any man wanted an imstance of the power of affec- 
tions or prejudice in holding out against conviction; or if 
there were not ‘too many lamentable examples of it in 
history, sacred and profane; I would recommend to him 
the perusal of what you have under this Query, to give 
him a very lively example and idea of it. You begin 
with telling me, “ there are many dilemmas in metaphy- 
“ sies, physics, and theology, wherein it may be very pre- 
** sumptuous to determine absolutely which part of the 
“<< dilemma is the truth.” Had you rested neuter in this 
controversy, your plea would have appeared the better : 
but as you have determined on one side, and in virtue of 
such dilemmas as are neither half so clear nor half so 
certain as-this is, you have no pretence left of that kind. 

You should therefore tell me what medium there is 
between being essentially God, and being a creature; or 
else own the Son a creature. We do not thus shift and 
shuffle with you, when you press us with dilemmas. De- 
rived or underived ; we say derived: being or not being ; we 
say being : necessary or not necessary im existence; we say 
_ necessary: self-existent or not self-existent ; we say not 
self-existent » Supreme God or not supreme God ; we say 
supreme God. And whatever invidious terms, or however 
liable to be misunderstood, you put the question in, still 
~-we answer frankly, and discover our minds. And what 
can be the reason of the difference between your conduct 
and ours, but that we desire to be open and plain, and 
you love disguises? We have a cause which we know 
we can defend: you are conscious that you have not. 
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We are justly sensible what advantage you every where 
make by putting the question, “* Whether God the Son 
“ be the supreme God, or that supreme God?” 

1. The expression is apt to insinuate to the reader a 
notion of éwo Gods, supreme and inferior: on which sup- 
position the Son certainly could not be the supreme. 

2. It is farther apt to confound the reader, as insinu- 
ating, either that we suppose the Son to be the supreme 
Father himself, or else that the supremacy of order, or 
office, belonged equally to both. Yet we bear with your 
thus unequally and partially wording the question ; being 
content to admit it with proper distinctions, and to assert 
that God the Son is the supreme God, or even that supreme 
God, as you are pleased to word it for us. 

And why should not you as plainly own, that you make 
the Son a creature; there being no imaginable medium 
between uncreated and created, between God and creature? 
Yet you pretend to be arguing only against the Son’s 
being essentially God, or supreme God, and not to be 
‘arguing for his being a creature ; though they come to 
the same thing differently expressed. You say, p- 338. 
there lies a fallacy in my words, essentially God. As 
how ? Show where the fallacy is. You say, the words 
ought to mean self-ewistent in such a sense as the Fa- 
ther alone is. Well then; if you take self-existence 
and necessary existence to signify the same thing, you of 
consequence allow no medium, but that the Son must 
either be the Father himself, or else a creature. Why do 
you not therefore say plainly he is a creature? You will 
ask then, whether I would prove that the Son is the Fa- 
ther himself, in proving him to be no creature ? No.- But 
when I have proved that point, (as is easily done, and 
has been done a thousand times,) it will then be apparent 
how absurd and wild your notion is, that there is no 
medium between God the Father and a creature. I say 
then, that there neither is nor can be any medzwm between 
being necessarily existing and being a creature: and there- 
fore since you allow nothing to be necessary but the Father, 
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you plainly make a creature of the Son. Instead of an- 
swering this plain argument, you do nothing but evade, 
and shift in such a manner, as shows only that you are 
afraid of coming to the point, and of putting the contro- 
versy on a fair issue: which is highly disingenuous. 
Were I to abuse my readers at this rate, how would you 
insult, and look upon it as no better than giving up the 
cause. I told you before, and now tell you again, that 
you assert evidently, and by immediate necessary conse- 
quence, “that the Maker, and Redeemer, and Judge of 
“ the whole world is a creature, is mutable and corrupt- 
‘ible, depending entirely on the good pleasure of God, 
‘¢ has a precarious existence and dependent powers, finite 
‘* and limited ; and is neither so perfect in his nature, nor 
“so exalted in privileges, but that the Father may, when 
“he pleases, create another, equal, or even superior to 
“him.” 

This is no unrighteous representation, nor appealing to 
the prejudices of the ignorant vulgar: you know it is not: 
but it is laying down the plain naked truth. And it ought 
to be sounded in the ears and rivetted in the thoughts of 
all that come to read you; that they may be deeply sen- 
sible what you are doing, and whither it is that you are 
leading them. 

These are not things shocking to the vulgar only, nor 
so much to the vulgar as to the wisest and most cone. 
siderate, and most religious men. In short, they are such 
a weight upon your hypothesis, as have ever sunk and 
bore it down among the sober part of mankind: and ~ 
they will ever do so, as long as true piety and sobriety of 
thought have any footing in the world. This you are 
sensible of; and are therefore forced to wink hard. 

You are next endeavouring to retort; which is your 
constant method when you are non-plused, and have no’ 
direct answer to give. I “ assert,” you say, “ many su- 
“é preme Gods in one undivided substance.” Ridiculous : 


z Defence, vol. i. p. 146. 
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they are not many Gods, for that very reason, because 
their substance is undivided. Is there no difference be- 
tween charging false consequences and true ones? Make 
you out the consequence which you pretend, at your 
leisure : mine is self-evident, and makes itself. 

You run off (p. 341.) to some foreign things, which 
have been answered in their place. You talk of authority 
and dignity; not telling us what you mean by them, 
whether of order and office, or of nature; though it is 
about the last only, that we are inquiring. I suppose, if 
there be ever so many testimonies in antiquity for the 
Son’s wncreatedness, consubstantiality, eternity, necessary 
existence, omnipresence, omnipotence, and other divine at- 
tributes; all must yield to a few equivocations and quib- 
bles about awthority and dignity: which if you had once 
defined and fixed to a determinate meaning, (as every in- 
genuous man would have done,) it would have been pre- 
sently seen whether any testimony you produce were 
pertinent or no; or rather, that none of them are perti- 
nent. As to Basil, whom you pretend to cite, it is cer- 
tain he did not mean by é£:uaT1 what you mean; for he 
absolutely denies that the Father is greater in respect of 
dignity*, meaning essential dignity: and he particularly 
excepts against your notion of making the Son subject ; 
and censures Eunomius smartly, for taking from him the 
dignity of dominion, tis Seororelas 70 &£iwwa. In another 
place, he spends a whole chapter in confutation of that 
very notion you are contending for; proving that God 
the Son is united in nature, in glory, in dignity» with the 
Father, of equal honour and authority®. I had told you, 
that “an eternal substance, not divine, and a Son made 
out of it, was what you must mean, or mean nothing4.” 

aUAAAR mryides uty 6 warne Te viod Bx dv ALySein meivwr, aoaparos yee 
GAN 822 abiduarr, & ye tytvero 3 adx Av wort. Basil. contr. Eun. lib. iv. et 
lib. i. p. 236. ed. Bened. 
be abiduoom cumnppevor.. 


© LwwSgovev £ swarimov——7d rns aking oporimuov. Basil. de Sp. Sancto. 
cap. 6. 
4 Defence, vol. i. p. 150. 
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This you confute by calling it a “ calumny, ridiculous, 
* and unjust ;” which is a very easy way of confutation. 
Let the reader see the reason why you had nothing to 
offer but hard words. You deny the Son’s being of the 
same divine substance that the Father is; you allow him 
not to be necessarily existing ; you deny his being out of 


nothing. Let any Cidipus make other sense of this put 
together, than what I made of it®. 


Query XIV. 


Whether Dr. Clarke, who every where denies the consub- 
stantiality of the Son as absurd and contradictory, does 
not of consequence affirm the Son to be a creature, 2 ovx 


dvrwy, and so fall under his own censure, and is self-con- 
demned ? 


HERE, being conscious that this charge is just, you 
can give no direct answer ; but, as usual, must retreat to 
little shifts and poor evasions. I sufficiently explained 
the érue sense, and my sense of consubstantiality in my 
Defence, vol. i. p. 326, 327. Yet now you pretend to 
complain, you understand not what I mean by consub- 
stantiality : whereas the truth is, you understand it so 
well as to know that this Query is unanswerable. But 
let us hear how you can cavil where you cannot reply. 
«© Sometimes,” you tell me, I “‘ seem to mean that the 
- & Father and Son are individually the same single, iden- 
“ tical, whole substance.” But where do you ever find 
me talking so weakly and crudely? This you gather only 
from the word individual; which is capable of a larger 
and stricter sense, as I have often intimated. When you 


© Qui Filium de Patris substantia natum denegant, debent utique dicere 
‘unde arbitrentur Dei Filium exstitisse : utrum de nihilo, an ex aliquo? Si de 
. nihilo exstitit, Creatura dicendus est, non Creator. Si autem de aliquo di- 
“catur, sic etiam id ipsum Deus fecit, unde Filium genuit. An forte coeternum 
dicitur aliquid habuisse unde posset Filium generare? Si cowternum aliquid 
xstimatur, unde genitus Filius creditur, Manichzorum error hac adsertione 
firmatur. Fulgent. Resp. contr. Arian. object, iv. p. 58. 
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suppose that part of God’s substance which fills the sun, 
to be individually the same with what fills the moon; do 
you mean that both are individually the same single, iden- 
tical, whole substance 2 How often must you be reminded 
of your unequal dealing in this controversy, that argu- 
ments must hold against the Trinity, which, in other 
cases, have no force with you at all? 1 may speak of 
whole and parts, while 1 am arguing against a man that 
brings every thing under extension: but as to the Catholic 
doctrine of the Church, which I here defend, the words 
are not proper; only this is certain, that one Person of the 
Trinity is not all the Persons of the Trinity. Yet because 
the Persons are wndivided, they are one individual sub- 
stance; which is as far from Sabellianism as from Tri- 
theism, and can justly be charged with neither. You 
pretend that Dr. Clarke does not deny such consubstan- 
tiality as was taught by the Nicene Fathers. If this be 
true, then he admits, or does not deny, that the substance . 
of the Son is of the same kind with that of the Father, as 
truly as ight answers to light, very God to very God, 
uncreated to uncreated, and so onf: that is, he admits all 
that I do, and there is no Jonger any dispute between us. 
For I will easily prove to him, after he is advanced thus 
far, that whatever is thus equal in nature to the Father, 
cannot be unequal in any essential powers or perfections : 
and so all that you have been doing drops at once. If 
these be the Doctor’s present sentiments, I am very glad 
of it: they were not always so. You say, indeed, ** what- 
‘© ever the Son’s metaphysical nature, essence, or sub- 
“* stance be, all the Doctor’s propositions (so far as you 
“¢ perceive) hold nevertheless equally true.” Are you then 
80 very unperceiving in a plain and clear case? Turn to 
five of the Doctor’s propositions, (5th, rath, 14th, roth, 
23d,) where he denies the Substance, or Person, of the 
Son, or Holy Ghost, to be self-existent: and compare 
your own construction of self-existent, by necessarily ex 


_ f See my Defence, vol. i. p. 327. 
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isting, with them; and then tell me, whether the Doctor 
has determined nothing about the substance of the Son. 
Doth he not make the substance of the Father necessary, 
the other precarious ; the one self-sufficient, the other de- 
pending ; the one immutable, the other mutable at plea- 
sure; in a word, the one infinitely perfect, the other in-- 
Jinitely short of it? All this follows by self-evident con- 
nection from the Doctor’s denying the Son’s necessary 
existence. Now certainly he has hereby determined their 
substances to be entirely different in kind ; or else I should 
despair of showing, that a man and a horse, a tree anda 
stone, are not duoodoiz, are not of the same kind. For 
what is it we denote and distinguish different kinds of 
substances by, but by their different essential properties ? 
Do not therefore now bring me the lame pretence, about 
the Doctor’s propositions being the same on ezther suppo- 
sition. I bore with it in the Modest Pleaderé, (though 
sensible how little séacerity was in it,) because I was them 
doubtful whether the Doctor should be charged with de- 
nying the necessary existence. You have eased me of that 
doubt: and now the plea is ridiculous, and will serve no 
longer. The mystery is at length come out; and self- 
existence, wherewith we have been so long amused, wants 
no unriddling. 


Query XV. 


Whether he also must not, of consequence, affirm of the 
Son, that there was a time when he was not, since God 
must exist before the creature; and therefore is again 
self-condemned. (See Prop. 16. Script. Doctr.) dnd 
whether he does not equivocate in saying, elsewhere, that 
the second Person has been always with the first; and 
that there has heen no time when he was not so: and 
lastly, whether it be not a vain and weak attempt to 


& See the Preface to my Sermons, vol. ii. 
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pretend to any middle way between the orthodox and the 
Arians; or to carry the Son’s divinity the least higher 
than they did, without taking in the consubstantiality ? 


IT has been shown that the Son is, upon the Doctor’s 
principles, a precarious being, which is nothing but an- 
other name for creature: and now the question is only 
whether a creature can be eternal. And this is of no great 
moment to the cause itself, but only to show the Doctor’s 
self-condemnation, in blaming such as have said, there 
was a time when the Son was not. If, for the sake hereof, 
you will maintain that a creature is eternal, you shall 
dispute by yourself, or else against Mr. Whiston®; who 

justly calls it a despised and absurd tenet: only he hap- 
pened to have his thoughts a little wandering, when he 
called it an Athanasian mystery, instead of calling it an 
Arian one. For I never heard of any one Athanasian but 
what despised and rejected it. There were some Arians 
who formed a new sect about the year 394, under the 
name of Psathyrians, who have been charged with that 
principle by Theodorit'; though I think Socrates’s and 
Sozomen’s account* of them rather acquits them of it. 
Now if you are inclined to maintain such wild doctrine, 
say so plainly: if not, let us know the meaning of the 
Doctor’s censuring those that should presume to say of 
the Son, that there was a time when he was not!; and 
of his saying that the second Person has been always 
with the first. I am sensible there is something very 


h Nor do I quite despair of seeing such shrewd and cunning Athanasians 
as Dr. W. driven to this last evasion, and of hearing them broach this 
other great Athanasian mystery, how despised and absurd an one soever, that 
any creature whatsoever may be strictly speaking, in point of duration, 
coeternal with its Creator. Whiston, Reply to Lord Nottingham, p. 30. 

i Theod. Heret. Fab, lib. 4. Compare the supposititious Disputatio contra 
Arium, p. 211. ed. Bened. : 

k Socrat. Eccl, Hist. lib. v. cap. 23. p. 300. Sozom. Eccl. Hist. lib. vii. 
cap. 17. p. 303. 

! Clarke’s Script. Doctr. prop. 16. 
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mean and disparaging in the way of equivocating upon so 
serious a subject. A man may well be ashamed to own 
it: so I press it no farther. 

You were to find a middle way between the orthodox 
and the Arians: which I called a vain and weak attempt, 
and proved it to be so. You do not care to own your 
mistake here: but you say, it is not material to deter~ 
“mine.” That is, you find it has been evidently deter- 
mined against you; though you are very unwilling to 
confess it. Next you come to your usual method of 
misrepresenting my notion, and charging three supréme 
Gods: which trifling has been answered oftener than 
it deserved. What follows, p. 348, 349. is so exceeding 
low, that in pure commiseration one would pass it over. 
Page 350, you come to dispute the point, whether the 
Doctor s scheme was condemned near 1400 years ago by 
the Council of Nice. You pretend that none of his Pro- 
positions were condemned. But I insist upon it, that the 
Doctor, in denying the Son’s necessary existence, evidently 
makes him a creature: and therefore all that is material 
in the Doctor’s Propositions, all that we find fault with, 
in respect of his doctrine of God the Son, stands fully 
condemned by the Nicene Council. And do not imagine 
that the point of difference betwixt us lies only in autho- 
rity, or office, and not in nature: you make the nature of 
the Son wholly of a different kind from the Father, as 
hath been shown. I told yousof our doctrine, that it has 
“¢ prevailed for 1400 years :”” upon which you remind me 
of my saying of the Arians, that the ‘* world was once, 
* in a manner, their own.” In a manner, that is, when 
they had got the emperors of the world, in a manner, on 
their side. You return to your quibble about individual 
essence. Please to observe, essentia de essentia, sul- 
stantia de substantia, was Catholic doctrine all along: 
and this is the full meaning of individual essence. Not 
essences, nor substances, nor beings: any more than you 
will say substances, while yet you admit sudstance and 
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substance; or leings, where yet you are forced to allow 
being and being™. 

You tell me, I acknowledge person and intelligent agent 
to be the same. J never acknowledged any such thing; 
but always denied their being reciprocal. But because this 
word person is a matter of much dispute, I shall here en- 
deavour, having nothing farther worth notice under this 
Query, to give the best account I am able of the true no- 
tion of person. I shall not here search into the books of 
philosophers, but into the common apprehensions of man- 
kind, learned and unlearned; which appears to be the 
true method of knowing what ideas are affixed to the 
word person. 

Our ideas are at first all of them particular, and bor- 
rowed from what we daily converse with, from what we 
see and feel. . Our first notion of person is the notion we 
have of a man, a woman, a child. By degrees we learn to 
abstract from the differences of age, sex, stature, &c. and 
so we form a more general idea of an human person, mean- 
ing one of our own species : and this idea, perhaps, a rude 
countryman would express, improperly, by the word 
Christian, in opposition to brutes, or inanimate things. 
From the idea of human persons thus formed, we proceed 
to make a more general idea, by leaving out what is pe- 
culiar to our species, and keepmg in what we conceive 
common to us with angels, suppose, or any intelligent 
being. And now we take in rationality only, or intelli- 
gence: and a person is something intelligent in opposition 
to the brutal creation. Indeed there is something analo- 
gous to person even in brutes: and so it is common to 
say he or she of them, in like manner as we speak of 
persons. But still the common notion of person mcludes 
intelligence: and I think Damascen® is very singular in 
bringing in tovde tov Iemov under tmocracis and medcwmoy, 


m See my Defence, vol. i. p. 119, 120, 211. and Reply to Dr. Whitby, 
vol. ii. p. 219. 
» Damascen. Dialect. c. xliii. p. 46. 
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signifying person. But perhaps he meant it of tadécracié 
only, and did not nicely distinguish. Thus far we are 
advanced, that person is something which is the subject of 
intelligence. But still we are not come far enough to ‘fix 
the idea of a single persons for an army, a council, a se- 
nate, is something which is the subject of intelligence, 
something that understands and acts. We must therefore 
be more particular: and at length we may bring it to this: 
a single person is an intelligent agent, having the distine- 
tive characters of I, thou, he; and not divided nor distin- 
guished into more intelligent agents capable of the same 
characters. This definition or description will, I think, 
take in all the ideas that mankind have generally affixed to 
the word person, when understood of a single person. I 
will show this first negatively, and then positively. 

1. Negatively. An army, a senate, &c. is not a single 
person, because divided into more. The Trinity, upon the 
Catholic hypothesis, is not a single person, because distin- 
guished into more intelligent agents than one. 

2. Positively. A man is a single person by the defini- 
tion, ’ 

An angel is a single person by the same. 

Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, a single person: by’ the 
same. 

Any separate soul, a single person also. 

The SeavSpwmoc, or God-man, a single person: because 
not divided nor distinguished into more intelligent agents 
than one, having each of them the distinctive characters. 

To clear this matter a little farther, we must next dis- 
tinguish persons into several kinds: as 1. divided and wn- 
divided; 2. simple and compound: which, when explained, 
will, I hope, set this whole affair in a true and full light. 

1. As to the distinction of divided and. undivided; all 
persons, but the three divine Persons, are divided and. se- 
parate from each other in nature, substance, and existence. 
They do not mutually include and. imply each other: 
therefore they are not only distinct subjects, agents, or 
Supposita, but distinct substances also. But the divine 
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Persons, being wndivided, and not having any separate ex- 
istence independent on each other; they cannot be looked 
upon as substances, but as one substance distinguished into 
several supposita, or intelligent agents. 

2. As to the other distinction of simple and compound, 
it will appear what reason there is for it. An angel, or a 
soul, (whether supposed first preexisting, or afterwards 
separated,) is a simple person, and so is God the Father, 
or God the Holy Ghost, upon the Catholic scheme. But 
man is a compound person of soul and body. It is plain, 
that according to the common idea of person, (which must 
here be our rule,) the body goes to make up the person : 
otherwise we could not say James or John is fat or lean, 
low or tall, healthful or sickly, or the like; such things 
belonging to the lody only, and yet belonging to the per- 
son. If we suppose John’s soul to have preewisted, it 
would be a person in that preexistent state as much as 
after, having all that belongs to the definition of a person: 
and by taking a lody afterward, the soul does not become 
magis: persona, but major persona: that is, the person is 
enlarged by the addition of a body, but still altogether is 
considered but-as one subject with intelligence in it; and 
all is but one Peter, one John, one I, he, or thou, which 
completes the notion of a single person. Let John die, 
the body is no longer part of the person, but the person 
goes where the intelligence rests 5 the soul in this case 
becomes, not minus persona, by the separation, but minor. 

Our next example of a compound person is the Seay- 
Spwmos, consisting of the Logos, the soul, and the body. 
The Logos was a Person before the incarnation, as much 
as after. But by taking in a soul and body, the whole 
_ Person then is made up of all three. And thus Christ is 
always represented in Scripture in the same manner as any 
single person is represented; one J, one he, one thou, whe- 
ther he is spoken of with respect to what he is as the Logos, 
or as having a soul or a body. The same Christ made the 
world, increased in wisdom, was pierced with a spear: in 
which three examples, it appears that the Logos, the soul, 
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and the Jody, all go to make up the one Person, the one 

compound Person ‘of Christ; And hence it is, that the 

churches of God, following the common idea of a single 

person, which they found to suit with the Scripture re- 

presentation of Christ, have rightly and justly included all 
the three constituents in the one Person®. 

These are my present thoughts of the word person, and 
the ideas contained in it. If any man has any thing to 
object to it, I shall be willing either more fully to explain, 
or else to alter the notion, as I see reason for it. You will 
perceive that intelligent acting substance is implied in 
every person ; and more persons are mere intelligent sub- 
stances, whenever their substance is divided, but not other- 
wise: and two intelligent substances are two persons, — 
where loth have existed separately, or have been severally 
capable of the distinctive characters, but not otherwise. 
You will also perceive, that intelligent acting substance 
{that is, intelligent agent, as you call it) is not equivalent 
to person, neither are the phrases reciprocal. But to in= 
telligent agent add, its not being divided, nor distinguished 
into more intelligent agents having the same distinctive 
characters; and then, as I conceive, you complete the 
notion of person, according as it has commonly passed 
with mankind. I suppose not any of the divine Persons a 
person in a sense different from the common meaning of 
the word person: they are Persons in the same common 
sense of person; but Persons of a different kind, and dif- 
ferently circumstantiated from what human, or angelical, 
or any other kinds of persons are. Thus person, like tri- 
angle, appears to be the name for an abstract idea: and 
the name is equally applicable to every kind of person, as 
the name of triangle is to every kind of triangle. 


© Videmus duplicem statum, non confusum, sed conjunctum in una Persona, 
Deum et hominem Jesum. Tertull, contr. Prax. c. 27. Tod Osod Adyou 
ives, 7H nad bwboresy puoinh, vaSiveos rh ough, &e, Lrenei Fragm. p.347, 
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Overy XVI. 


Whether by these (of the first column) and the like texts, 
adoration and worship be not so appropriated to the one 
God, as to belong to him only ? 


Divine worship due 


To the one God. To Christ. 
Thou shalt have no other gods They worshipped him, Luke 
before me, Exod. xx. 3. xxiv. 52. Let all the angels of 


God worship him, Heb. i. 6. 
Thou shalt worship the Lord That all men should honour the 
thy God, and him only shalt thou || Son, even as they honour the Fa- 
serve, Matt. iv. 10. ther, John v. 23. 


UNDER this Query I fully proved, in my Defence, 
“that, according to Scripture and antiquity, adoration is 

due to God alone, in opposition to all creatwre-worship 
whatever. You enter very little, if at all, into the par- 
ticulars of the evidence which I produced: but you form 
two objections against the thing in general, leaving me 
the part of a respondent, instead of undertaking it your- 
self, as was proper in answer to queries. Your two ob- 
jections are these: 1. That if my arguments prove any 
thing, they prove too much, viz. that Christ is the very 
Father himself. 2. That they again prove too much in 
disallowing all mediatorial worship; which, you think, is 
plainly warranted by Scripture and antiquity. 

1. As to your first pretence, it is founded only on the 
personal characters, I, thou, he; seemingly excluding all 
persons but one. To which it is answered, that there is 
no necessity arising from any pretended force of the ex- 
clusive terms, for excluding all other personsP: but there 
is a necessity, from the very end and design of the Law, 
for excluding all other gods; and from the whole tenor of 
Scripture, for excluding all creatures: so that my argu- 
ment proves what I intended to prove, and‘no more. And 


P See my fourth Sermon, vol. ii. 
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why have you not answered, after you have been so often 
called upon, the reasons I had offered in my Defence, and 
Preface to my Sermons, against the receiving inferior gods 
to any degree of religious worship? Surely it should be 
your business to respond sometimes, especially in reply to 
queries, and not merely to oppose. 

2, As to your second pretence about mediatorial worship, 
first borrowed from Pagans, handed on by Arians, and 
brought to our own times by Papists; I shall give it a 
large and distinct answer presently. You have for some 
time (I mean you and your friends) amused unthinking per- 
sons with a phrase, never yet distinctly explained by you, 
but serving to delude such as can be content with sounds 
instead of sense. I shall endeavour to search this matter 
to the bottom, once for all; and then show how easy it is 
to unrayel your speculations on this head. 

By mediatorial worship you intend some kind of wor- 
ship to be paid to Christ; such as you have been pleased 
to invent for him, rather than none. I do not find that 
you have secured any worship at all to the Holy Ghost, 
{who is no mediator,) though all antiquity has paid him 
worship. But you are so confused and undeterminate in 
your account of mediatorial worship, that it is not easy to 
discover what you precisely mean by it; or perhaps you 
yourself do not yet know what you intend. There are 
but two general senses, so far as I conceive, to be put 
upon it; though these again are divided into many par- 
ticular ones. The two I speak of, are either, 1. the mak- 
ing Christ the medium of worship; or, 2. the worship- 
ping him under the character of a Medzator. We must 
examine both these. 

1. A medium of worship is a phrase of some latitude 
and ambiguity. It must be explained by instances and 
examples ; that considering all cases which can well be 
thought of, we may at last hit upon what you mean by 
mediatorial worship. An image has been sometimes 
thought a medium of worship, when God is supposed to 
be worshipped by and through an image: as in the in- 
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stance of the molten calf, and in the golden calves of Dan 
and Bethel. Such mediatorial worship as this leaves 
very little honour to the medium: all is supposed to pass 
through, to the ultimate object. Thus the Egyptians, in 
worshipping the sacred animals, supposed the worship to 
pass to the prototype, to the Deity whereunto the ani- 
mals belonged. This, I presume, is not your notion of 
mediatorial worship : if it be, it is low indeed. 

There may be a second sense of making a medium of 
worship: :as, if we were to pray to Christ, to pray for us. 
This is near akin to the Romish doctrine of praying to 
saints and angels. If this be what you mean by media- 
torial worship, your opinion of Christ may still be very 
low, as of one that gives us nothing himself, but only 
asks another to give us. But, besides that there is no 
warrant for praying to any thing less than God, and so 
such a practice must be wholly unjustifiable ; I conceive 
that this is not what you mean by mediatorial worship, 
it being so extremely low and dishonourable to suppose 
that he can himself do nothing for us, especially having 
declared the contrary, John xiv. 13, 14. 

There is a third sense of a medium of worship: as if 
we ask the Father any thing by and through the merits 
of Jesus Christ. If this be what you mean by mediatorial 
worship, I am afraid it will amount to no worship at all 
upon. your principles. You will not say that the same 
worship is therein paid to both: and unless you say that, 
you leave no worship at all for God the Son in such ad- 

resses or applications. 

There may be a fourth consideration of a medium of 
worship, supposing Christ to be directly worshipped, 
but ** to the glory of the Father :” the Father being ima- 
gined to be glorified through Christ as through a me- 
dium, Now here I must ask, Whether the worship 
supposed to be paid to Christ be supreme or inferior 2 
You will not say supreme: and if it be inferior, it cannot 
be presumed to pass on to the supreme object, who would 
not be honoured but affronted with inferior worship. It 
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must therefore rest in the inferior object, and so cannot 
be called mediate, but ultimate worship, I must add, 
that no worship of a crealure can terminate in the Crea- 
éor, or be for his glory, because he has absolutely forbid- 
den all creature-worship: and therefore, again, such wor- 
ship as we are now supposing cannot be mediate, but wl- 
timate, terminating where it is offered. 

Indeed, the Scripture never makes any difference be- 
tween directing and terminatitg worship; but supposes 
it always to terminate in the object to which it is direct- 
ed, or offered. God interprets all image-worship, or crea- 
ture-worship, as terminating in the image, or creature, to 
which it is offered. When the Israelites worshipped the 
calf, they ‘ offered sacrifice to an idol,” not to God; and 
they ‘* worshipped the molten image,”’ not God, in doing 
it; however they might zmtend and mean it (as they cer- 
tainly did) for the Jehovah. They are said to have “ for- 
** got God their Saviour,” (Psal. cvi. 21.) notwithstanding 
_ their intention to remember him in it; because it was not 
remembering him in a manner suitable to his command- 
ment, which was to offer worship to God only. So also 
Jeroboam is said to have made other gods, and to have 
cast “ God behind his back,” (1 Kings xiv. g. 2 Chr. xiil. 
11.) notwithstanding his intention to ¢erminate all the 
worship in the true Jehovah. I may add, that when St. 
John was preparing to offer worship to an angel, (whe- 
ther out of a sudden transport, or not then knowing that 
it was a mere angel,) no doubt but he designed the glory 
of God, and to terminate all worship there: and yet it is 
observable, that the angel, notwithstanding, bade him 
‘¢ worship God;”’ intimating, that it is not worshipping of 
God, unless the worship be directly offered to God. Dr. 
Clarke4 has a fancy, that the idolatry of such as wor- 
shipped the érwe God through mediums of their own in- 
venting, lay only in their making idol-mediators, such as 
God had not allowed them to have. But this notiomis 


4 Clarke’s Script. Doct. p. 344. ed. 2d, 
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very peculiar, and has no foundation in Scripture or anti- 
quity. To pay religious worship to any thing is, in Scrip- 
ture style, making a God of it. This is true, even of 
what is called mediate or relative worship; as I have be- 
fore instanced in the case of the golden calf, and the calves 
of Dan and Bethel. And Laban’s teraphims, or images, 
which were supposed to be no more than symbols or me- 
diums of the worship of the Jehovah, (for Laban wor- 
shipped, as some believé, the true God',) are called 
gods*; because worship was offered directly to them, in- 
stead of being offered immediately to God. To make 
any medium of worship was setting up other gods, not 
other mediators; strange gods, not strange mediators ; it 
was robbing God, not any mediator, of his honour ; and 
making an idol-god, not an idol-mediator. The idolaters 
are never charged with mistaking the medium, but mis- 
taking the object; not with having false mediators, but 
false gods ; not for worshipping those that were not me- 
diators by office, but those that by nature were no gods ; 
for worshipping the creature, not instead of the Mediator, 
but instead of the “* Creator, who is blessed for ever.’ Such 
is the constant language both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which never fix the charge upon the setting up 
false mediators or mediums of worship; nor ever insert 
any caution against it: so weak and groundless is the 
Doctor’s notion of zdol-mediators. What then is the re- 
sult, you will ask, of this reasoning? Does not the wor- 
ship of Christ terminate in the glory of God the Father? 
Admit that it does so: then certainly the worship of 
Christ is not creature-worship. For since all worship ter- 
minates in the object to which it is directed or offered, if 
the same act of worship, offered to Christ, terminates in 
God the Father; then the case is plain that it terminates 
in both, and both are one undivided object. Having con- 
sidered the several senses of a medium of worship, and 
shown that none of them will answer your purpose, I 
come now, 


© Gen. xxxi. 49, 53. § Gen, xxxi. 30. Josh. xxif. 2. 
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‘2. To consider the worship of Christ under the cha- 
racter of a Mediator, and to see what sense we can make 
of mediatorial worship under that view. A Mediator may 
be considered two ways, according to the ancients; a Me- 
diator by nature, and Mediator by office. The first and 
principal sense of a Mediator (uecirys) between God and 
man, is a Person partaking of the nature of both, perfect 
God and perfect man. In this sense, principally, the an- 
cient Christians constantly understood Christ to be a 
Mediator. So Irenzus, Melito, Clemens, Hippolytus, Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Novatian, and others of the Ante-Ni- 
cenes; whose testimonies I have placed in the margint, 
As to Post-Nicenes, since no doubt can be made of them, 
I content myself with referring to Petavius, wha has col- 
lected their testimonies ". 


t El uh cvvarddn b dvSowares ra Oza ode ay Hdouvndn meracxeiy tas ahSagcing. 
2de yHe pecirny Otoy ve nal avSoanuv, Dice wg idles weds Exarégous DinELOTNTOS EIS 
Qurlay neh Gpbvoinr rods &uPorigons cvvarywysiv. Lren. p. 211. ed. Bened. 

Otis ying wy, juod vs xal dvIgures cideis, 6 wdrds ras O00 wdrod obcius tmigrae 
zuaro jyav. Melito, Cav. H. L. vol. ii. p. 33. 

Osis tv dvQedary, xual 6 dvSeumos Osis. nai ro Sirnun rod TaTeEs O mECiTns tx~ 
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Alex. p. 251, 
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Hic sequester Dei atque hominum appellatus; ex utriusque partis depo- 
sito commisso sibi. In another place, utriusque substantie. Tertull de Re- 
sur. Car. ¢. 51. contr. Prax. c. 28. 

- Deus cum homine miscetur. Hic Deus, hic Christus est, qui Mediator 
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p. 15. 
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Novat. c. 18. 
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# Dogm, Th. tom. v. part. 2. 
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Now, if you would but please to understand mediato- 
rial worship conformably to this true and ancient sense of - 
Mediator, we might not perhaps despair of coming to 
some terms of agreement. For mediatorial worship, 
thus understood, would nearly coincide with what we 
call divine. It would be worshipping Christ because, 
with the human nature, he is possessed also of the divine, 
and is therefore strictly and properly adorable, as well as 
the Father. 

But Mediator may be considered also in respect of 
office, without considermg the nature at all: and this, I 
presume, is the sense you contend for. Accordingly, for 
the most part, by mediatorial worship, you seem to. intend 
some inferior kind of worship payable to our Lord consi- 
dered as mediating, or as executing the office of a Media- 
tor between God and man. Now we must confess that 
Christ is really Mediator by office, as well as by nature: 
but how this can ever justify you in making a mew and an 
inferior worship, and calling it mediatorial, we understand _ 
not. Fanciful men will have their peculiarities: and it is 
a wonder to me, you have not yet invented twenty seve-~ 
ral kinds of worship, superior and inferior, for God the 
Father. For the purpose; you may consider him as 
King, and so you may present him with regal worship; 
or as King of kings, and then it will be super-regal. You 
may consider him as Judge, your particular Judge, and so 
present him with judicial worship: but if you consider 
_him farther as Judge of all men, nay, and as judge of an- 
gels, or of the whole system of creatures, the worship 
will be then most highly and superlatively judicial. . You 
may next consider him as Creator, woimrjs, without an 
article, and then you are to present him (pardon the no- 
velty of the phrase) with creatorial worship: but if you 
consider him farther as the Creator, 6 wosmr}s, with an 
articlé, the worship then becomes eminently creatorial. 
You may next consider him as Protector, as Deliverer, or 
Defender, and each of these in a higher or a lower sense : 
and hence may arise as many several worships. Nay, 
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when your hand is in, every attribute you consider him 
under will bea distinct foundation of a particular wor- 
ship: and so you will have worships innumerable, to pay 
to one and the same Person. But you will say, that these 
many worships are al) but one worship of the one divine 
Father under variety of conceptions. Right: and so, 
though the Son be considered as Mediator, as Judge, as 
Creator, as King, &c. in our worship of him, these are all 
but one worship of the one divine Son, under variety of 
conceptions. The worship then both of Father and Son 
centering in this, that they are both divine, this makes it 
divine worship: and divine worship being one with itself, 
it is very manifest that the worship of both is one. 

Aye but, says the learned Doctor *, “ There is an ado- 
“ ration due to Christ as Mediator, which cannot possi- 
“ bly be paid to the one supreme God ;” supreme Father 
he means. And what is there in this, more than an 
affected manner of expressing what every body allows, 
that Father and Son have distinct personal characters and 
offices ? He need not have gone thus round about: the 
shorter way would have been to divide adoration into two 
sorts, paternal and filial ; and to plead that one of these 
worships can never be paid to the Son, any more than the 
other to the Father, because the Son must never be con- 
sidered as Father, nor the Father as Son. But had the 
Doctor remembered that loth may be considered as di- 
vine, and that divine worship is but one, he might have 
perceived that there is no foundation for the éwo worships 
which he is introducing: unless he has a mind to bring 
in a hundred worships as well as two; which may be 
easily done in the way he has taken. The truth of the 
case is this; worship has an immediate respect to the 
divinity of the Person to be worshipped. That must be 
~ presupposed in all redigiows worship: otherwise such wor- 


* See Clarke’s Script. Doctr. p. 343 2d. ed. Modest Plea, &c, Continued, 
p. 33. 3 
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ship is idolatry; as hath been proved. This foundation 
being laid, whatever personal characters or offices we. 
consider the Person worshipped under; divine goes along 
with all: it is a divine Mediator, a divine Priest, a divine 
Prophet, a divine King: and so our worship of him never 
wants its proper object, never moves from its proper 
foundation, but remains constantly the same. Our con- 
sidering the Son under the character or office of Media- 
tor does not hinder us from considering him as God at 
the same time, (indeed Mediator, in strictness, implies 
it;) any more than our considering the Father as King, 
Judge, Preserver, or Rewarder, hinders us from consider- 
ing him also as divine. 

All the acts and offices of Christ, relative to us, are 
only so many manifestations of his goodness, power, wis- 
dom, and other attributes, which attributes are founded 
in his divine nature, which nature is common to the Fa- 
ther and him: thus all our acknowledgments center and 
terminate in one and the same divine nature; and all the 
particular worships amount to no more than one worship, 
one divine worship belonging equally to both. 

Having thus far cleared my way, I may now proceed 
to examine what you have done under this Query. But | 
I should first observe to the reader what you have not 
done, that he may be the more fully apprised of your 
manner of disputation: which is to answer difficulties,. by 
slipping them over without notice. 

I urged the great design of the Law and of the Gospel 
to exclude inferior, as well as other supreme deities: you 
take no notice. I urged, that even miracles could not 
suffice for the introducing another God: you are pro- 
foundly silent. I pleaded, that the reasons of worship 
which God insists upon are such as exclude all creatures : 
not a word do you give in answer. I showed, (vol. 1. p.168.) 
that any man, with your distinction of sovereign and infe- 
rior worship, might have eluded every Jaw about sacri- 
ficing to the true God only: you have nothing to say to 
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it. | I pleaded the impropriety of absolute and relative sa- 

crificeY, vows, oaths, &c. not a syllable do you reply. I 

pleaded several texts of Scripture, and several examples 

against creature-worship, and against your distinction 

made from the intention of the worshipper: all is passed 

over. I farther pressed you with the practice and prin- 

ciples of the primitive martyrs; of which you take no 

notice. You have indeed something to oppose in fayour 

of the other side of the question: but is it my business 
only to answer objections ? I thought you had undertook 

to answer queries ; to clear something, and not to be al- 

ways in the way of puzzling. But let us see however 

what you have in the way of olyection. I have answered™ 
your two principal pleas already: I am now to seek for 

some of the slighter pretences. You find fault with me 

(p- 357-) for making the nature of God, not the Person, 

the object of worship. But what if I make three Persons 

the object (which is the truth of the case) on account of 
their divine nature? Is there any thing more absurd in 

this, than in your making one Person, on account-of his 
perfections, that is, of his mature? And where is the dif- 

ference between you and me, but that you worship indi- 

vidual living substance, which you confine to one Person ; 

and I, individual living substance, which I suppose com- 

mon to more Persons? You the ro @¢iov in one Person; I 

the +d Oeioy in more than one. 

You say, “ the texts of the Old Testament relate not 
* to an indefinite Person, but definitely to the Person of 
“the Father.” Yet many of them (in the judgment of 
all antiquity) relate to the person of the Son, as we have 
seen before: and that none of them are ever meant inde- 


- ¥ Sacrifice, without distinction of absolute and relative, supreme and in- 
ferior, the outward act of sacrificing, was always looked upon as appropriate 
to God. Now prayers were of the same import with sacrifice, in the primi- 
tive Church, and esteemed by them as the purest and best sacrifices. 

_ See Just. Mart. Dial. p. 340. Jeb. Irenzus, 1. iv..c. 17. p. 249. Clem. 
Alex, p. 848. Tertull. ad Scap. c. 2. ; 
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finitely is what you can never prove 2. However, if you 
could, you would still be far from proving your point. 
For, supposing God, or Jehovah, to be always taken per- 
sonally, sometimes denoting the Person of the Son, ab~ 
stracting from the consideration of the Father, and some- 
times denoting the Person of the Father, abstracting from 
the consideration of the Son; it might still be neverthe- 
less true, that Jehovah is one, both Father and Son. 

You attempt, (p. 360.) to prove that the worship of 
the Son is “ subordinate, mediate, relative.’ You quote 
Heb. i. 6. and infer that the angels are to worship him, 
not as supreme, but by the command of the Father.” 
Wonderful! that if the Father has ever commanded any 
one to worship himself, (as he often has,) his worship 
therefore is not supreme. Has not our Saviour command- 
ed us to worship the Father ; is his worship therefore not 
supreme? Sure, arguments must run very low with you, 
or you would not trifle at this rate. As to Heb.1. 9.1 
have answered it above: and as to John v. 23. Christ is 
not worshipped because God committed judgment to 
him: but God committed it to him for this end and pur- 
pose, that men might be sensible of the dignity and dzvi- 
nity of his Person, and thereupon worship him. The pro- 
phecy of Daniel (chap. vii. 13.) speaks of a kingdom, and 
a dominion, in a particular sense; as 1 Cor. xv. speaks of 
a kingdom to be received by the Father: this is all econo- 
mical, and makes nothing for your purpose. But your 
argument is calculated for the Socinian hypothesis, ra- 
ther than the Arian. The ancient Arians: would have 
condemned such men as you, for their low thoughts of 
our Saviour. They did not worship him merely as having 
a judgment or a kingdom committed to him, but as being 
Creator*. You throw together (p. 361, 362.) a multi- 
tude of texts, proving only that Christ is Mediator. Does 


2 See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 85, &c. 


a Christum colimus. ut Creatorem, Serm. Arian. ap. Augustin. p. 623. 
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any Christian doubt of it? There is not a syllable about 
absolute and relative, sovereign and inferior prayer: which 
is what you were to show. A Mediator may be a divine 
Mediator notwithstanding: and so all your pretences va- 
nish into air. And what if it be said, (Rev. v. 9, 12.) 
“ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, 
** and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
“ glory:” and if it be said, «* Unto him that loved us, and 
‘* washed us, &c. be glory and dominion,” Rev. i. 5, 6s 
what are we to learn from thence? Here is nothing said 
of the foundation of worship: but the Person is described 
under his proper and peculiar characters, and such as 
may recommend him to our affections. Not a word is 
there of mediatorial worship, or of any thing like it. And 
if his being God, or God supreme, be not assigned as the 
reason for worshipping him, doth it therefore follow that 
he is not to be worshipped as God supreme ? By the same 
argument, you might as well prove, that neither is the 
Father to be worshipped as supreme God. We find it 
said, (Eph. iii. 20, 21.) “‘ Unto him that is able to do ex- 
** ceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, ac- 
“* cording to the power that worketh in us; unto him be 
‘* glory in the Church by Christ Jesus,” &c. The reason 
here assigned for worshipping the Father, is not his being 
supreme God, but only his being “ able to do more than 
** we can ask or think,’’ So again in the Book of Reve- 
lations, (ch. xix. 1, 2.) * Salvation, and glory, and honour, 
‘* and power unto the Lord our God; for true and right- 
‘* eous are his judgments,”’ &c, Here the reason. assigned 
is not his being supreme God, but his being true and 
righteous. Again, in chapter iy. ver. 11. “ Thou art wor- 
** thy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power; 
“for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
* they are and were created.” Here the reason assigned 
for worshipping the Father, is not that he is supreme 
God, but that he “ created all things for his pleasure :” 
which reason, though not expressly applied in this man- 
ner to God the Son, is yet equally applicable in virtue of 
VOL, III. Aa 
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Heb. i. 10. and Col. i. 16.. I own that supreme God is 
implied in this last title of Creator: which however is 
equally true, either of Father or Son. I observed in my 
Sermons», how frequent it is for the Father himself to 
insist upon what he had done for men; claiming their 
worship upon those moving reasons, or motives: and 
what wonder is it, if some much greater and more en- 
dearing works of God the Son be mentioned as- motives 
to .our worship of him? the foundation still of worship 
stands as before; which is wholly to be ‘resolved into the 
infinite excellency and divinity of his Person ®. You pre- 
tend to say, that “ the worship of the Father is founded 
“¢ principally in his supreme, independent, underived pow- 
“er,” &c. If you mean any thing contrary to me, you 
mean, on his self-existence, or being unbegotten, as dis- 
tinct from necessary existence. Show me one text of 
Scripture for it, at your leisure. You do not pretend 
any: but you speak of all antiquity ; not knowing what 
you say, nor whereof you affirm, You should have 
shown me who, and what ancients ever founded his wor- 
ship in his being Father, or unbegottens and not in his 
being God. . 

After abundance of trifling, you come at length to 
make some reply to what I had urged from antiquity 4 : 
only you first take notice of my charging you® with 
slipping over a difficulty, by putting honour, an ambigu- 
ous word, instead of worship and adoration. The reason 
{ had for it is, that worship and adoration stand for eate- 
rior acts ; whereas honour may stand for either interior or 
exterior, and is therefore more ambiguous. Exterior acts 
have their signification fixed and determined by circum- 
stances, and do not depend upon the intention of the mind 
to-make their signification higher and lower; as mental 
honour does. This therefore was the reason of my blam- 
ing you for changing worship into honour. The difference 


b Vol. ii. p. 105, 106. © See the Preface to my Sermons, vol. il. 
4 Defence, vol. i. p. 175, &c. © Defence, vol. i. p. 167, 179. 
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of these two is easily seen in this instance: equality and 
inequality of honour are proper expressions : but equality 
or inequality of sacrifice (an outward act) is very impro- 
per. Now our dispute was about outward acts. The 
foundation I went upon was this 3 that in order to have 
God’s authority and superlative excellency owned, there 
should be some outward visible acts, which we call wor- 
ship, appropriated to God, to put a visible difference be- 
tween God and the creature. For herein lies the manifes- 
tation of that inward sense we have of his superlative ex- 
cellencies and perfections: and the confounding this dif- 
ference, by applying these peculiar and appropriated acts 
to any creature, is the great sin of idolatry. The inward 
intention is of no moment in this case: for if the outward 
acts be the same, how then shall God be outwardly dis- 
tinguished (as he ought to be) in the honours paid to 
him, above ‘the creatures? This consideration is alone 
sufficient to cut off every plea and pretence for offering 
religious worship to any but God. You have first a dis- 
tinction of supreme and inferior, of ultimate and. mediate 
worship: but that is utterly unserviceable, because it 
would not so much as exclude the worship even of Pagan 
deities (if considered as inferior) along with the true 
God. You may next say, that worship should not’ be 
paid to any inferior gods, that stand in opposition to the 
true and supreme God: and yet neither will this restric- 
tion sufficiently answer the purpose; since it does not ex- 
clude the worship of saints or angels, friends of God, and 
not opposite to him. You may retreat to a farther re- 
striction, that even inferior religious worship must be 
paid to none but such as God has nominated, and allowed 
to be worshipped : which, you may think, will effectually © 
exclude all but Christ. But after you have thus far fol- 
Jowed your own inventions, in your several restrictions, 
and qualifyings of an absolute command; there is still 
this invincible reason against them all, that whereas there 
ought to be some peculiar outward acts (as sacrifice was 
formerly) appropriated to. God, as exterior acknowledg- 
Aagz 
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ments of his infinite excellencies and perfections above his 
creatures; by these restrictions and limitations, all sueh 
peculiarity of exterior acknowledgments is taken away, 
and it is made impossible even for God himself to pre- 
scribe any. Now you see why I found fault; and that 
I had some reason for it. But you ask me, why then 
did L « found Christ’s worship upon John v. 23.” which 
speaks only of honour ? The reason is plain: if 1 am 
to honour the Son, even as I. honour the Father; 1 must 
signify it by the same outward expressions, that is, by 
worship. The text then is very much to my purpose; 
though honour and worship are not the same thing, but 
differing as the internal thought and the outward mani- 
festation. Now let us come to the ancients, upon this 
head of worship. 

I showed by plain testimonies what their doctrine was 5 
viz. to worship God alone, the Creator, in opposition to 
the creature. .You take no notice of the last particular ; 
because it was very material, and pressed hard upon your 
scheme. But you observe, by the “ alone God”’ is evi- 
‘dently meant ‘ the God and Father of all.’ I am per- 
suaded -you, in the main, are right in your observation : 
and now the question will be, whether when they pro- 
posed the Father as the only God, they intended it in op- 
position only to false gods and creature-gods, admitting 
a latitude in the exclusive terms; or whether they intended 
any distinction of worship, making it supreme and inferior, 
absolute and relative, ultimate and mediate. This is a 
question which will admit of an easy and a certain de- 
cision, upon a due consideration of circumstances. There 
are but two ways of making this matter out; either by 

' admitting some latitude in the exclusive terms, so that the 
Father shall be understood. to be the only God in oppo- 
sition to creatures and false gods; or by admitting some 
distinction and degrees of worship, that supreme worship 
may be due to the Father as the highest God, and z- 
ferior to the Son as an inferior Deity. Now this, I say, 
will be easily decided. If, when the ancients speak of 
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worshipping one God, the Father, they either say, that 
he alone is to be sovereignly, or absolutely worshipped 3; 
or if they found his title to worship upon his being Fa- 
ther, or unbegotten, rather than upon his being God; or 
if they admit any inferior God, or any other God besides 
the Father; then you will have something to plead from 
the ancients for your opinion. But, on the other hand, if 
they never mention two worships or two Gods; if they 
mean, when they speak of worship as due to God alone, 
not sovereign worship only, but all religious worship ; if 
they suppose the Son not ‘to be another God, but one God 
with the Father; and if they intimate their intention to 
be to exclude creatures, or false gods, not God the Son; 
then the case will be manifest, that they used the exclusive 
terms, not with utmost strictness, but with a proper lati- 
tude; and this will be the true way of interpreting the 
ancients. That this latter is really the case, is evident to 
every man that is at all conversant with the ancients: 
and he that thinks otherwise must either never have read 
them, or have read them with very little judgment. Their 
way was to speak of the one God in opposition to all false 
deities ; and by the one God they meant principally the 
Father, as first m conception, and first in order; but 
always with a reserve for the Son and. Holy Ghost, reckon- 
ed to him, and included in him: so that the Father, con- 
sidered with what naturally belonged to him, was the 
one God of the Christians in opposition to all other deities: 
This is so clearly and so evidently the current and pre- 
vailing notion of the ancients, that I scruple not to say, 
that they who see not this, see nothing. I shall briefly 
‘consider the testimonies I before gave, and then conclude 
this article. : Ee 
‘Justin Martyr says, “ God alone is to be worshipped f.”’ 
He does not say sovereignly, or absolutely, but barely 
worshipped : neither does he say, Worship him alone 


£ cdv pry pubvov erearnweney, Apol. i. cap..23,  Tav Ocdy povov si egsenursirn 
cap. 21, nent id UTD 
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as supreme God, to insinuate any inferior God : and there- 
fore it is evident that Justin was not in your scheme of 
two Gods and two worships, but in mine of one God and 
one worship ; considering the Father primarily as the one 
God, not exclusive of the Son. 

Athenagoras& lays the stress upon worshipping the 
Creator, in opposition to creatures: so that it is plain he 
was in my principles, not yours: besides that he says 
nothing of sovereign and inferior worship. 

Theophilus» speaks of worship simply, not sovereign 
worship as due to God alone: and the reason he gives 

why the king is not to be worshipped, is not because he 
is not underived, or unbegotten, but because he is not 
God. , ; 

Tatiani denies worship (not sovereign pce hele to 
the creatures. 

Tertullian‘ is express against any inferior worship, ed 
worship at all but to the one God ; in which one God, as 
every body knows, he includes ‘all the three Persons. 

Clemens Alexandrinus! has not a word that looks fa- 
vourable to the distinction of supreme and inferior wor- 
ship ; but he confines all worship to the Creator, exclud- 
ing all creatures from it, making no* medium between 
Creator and creature. 

Irenzus™ speaks of adoring or worshipping ; but not a 

& Ob rérov, Bins ob Tevirny are aeorxvvnréoy. Athen. p- 55. ob ras Su- 
vdptis wapoolovres Sepuarsbousy, AAG cov croinrhy airav xa) decmorny. p. 56. 

h Ae ri & woorxuveis tiv Bacirtas drt 8x sis rd eeorxviciodas ysyorey Bids 
yite 8x tg, bAAG dvSowwes, &c. Theoph. p. 30. obx drrw tov tos weorxvveicdas 
BAN A povw ©cg. Theoph. p. 33. 
tL Anusngylay chy ba° wic® yeyernetvar xdew huay weornuvin & Sikw. Tatian. 
p. 18. Siew Wray coysiov chy txdcacw ole’ dv wreeDeinv, &e. p. 79. 

k Quod colimus Deus unus est. Jertul. Apol. cap. 17. Prescribitur mihi 
ne quem alium Deum dicam, ne quem alium adorem, aut guoguo modo ve- 
nerer, preter unicum illum qui ita mandat. Scorpiace, cap. 4. Conf. Prax. 
cap.-3l. Orat. cap. 2. cum notis Albaspinezi. == = : 

1 See the passages in my Defence; vol. i. p. 176. Comp. p. 182. 

m Dominum Deum tuum adorare oportet et ipsi soli servire, et non cre- 
dere ei qui falso promisit ea que non sunt sua; Hee omnia tibi dabo, si pro- 
cidens adoraveris me. Neque enim conditio sal ejus potestate est, quando- 
quidem et ipse unus de creaturis est. Tren. p. 320. 
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word of sovereign, or absolute adoration: and it is reason 
sufficient with him against the worship of any thing, that 
it is a creature: which you take no notice of. 

Origen" ‘also is express against the worship of any 
creature ; which you observe not, though before hinted. 
‘ Neither does he speak of supreme worship, but all wor- 
ship, when he confines it to the Creator, to the divine 
nature, ro Oziov, to the eternal and uncreated nature of God. 
You pretend, that rd Oeioy is a figurative way of speaking 
for 6 Od, like the King’s Majesty for the King; p. 356. 
But I affirm, on the contrary, (which is sufficient against 
your bare affirmation,) that it generally, if not always, 
signifies the divine nature, or substance®, considered as the 
subject of divine perfections. 

As to Origen in particular, in his piece against Celsus, 
I know not that he any where uses the phrase of 13 Ozioy, 
but where it either must or may bear the sense I contend 
for. See p. 158, 159, 226, 321, 374375» 379 377s 392: 
And, I think, if what Origen has’ in p. 342, be well con- 
sidered, it may suffice to determine the dispute about the 
sense of +) @eioy in him. For there he plainly uses 7} Oeiov 
to denote that which is divine in our Lord, (as distin- 
guished from hisehwman nature,) viz. The only=begotten 
of God; intimating that his substance is very different in 
that respect : "AAAgg 6 wep) rovrou, xab rhs ovolas atrov, Adyos 
és, wapad tov weph Tod voeméve xara Toy “Tyroby dySpmmov. And 
he afterwards gives the name of 7é Ozie, to that very di- 
vinity, or divine nature, which he supposes in our. Lord 
together with the manhoodP. 


The like may be said. of Clemens’s use of the phrase, 


» See the passages collected in my Defence, vol. i. p. 177, 178. 

e The reader may see several plain examples in Gregory Nyss..contr. Eu- 
nom. Itis not worth the while to search or cite many authorities for a known 

‘thing, which nobody conversant in the Greek Fathers can doubt of. ; 

Greg. Nyss. p. 89, 92, 145, 147, 161, 162, 165, 166, 167, 168, 170, 180, 
181, 191, 203, 264, 281, 29], 294, 301, 302, 303, 319, 327, 329, 412, 427. 
——4148, 451, 453, 457, 471. 

P Te aigh cay "Indy coi xadd uady vevonrees Sebenci ty aicy moa Sivra, torly 
Baie, % 8 pocarcousvee oH wegh rod Osie iwoig. Orig. p. 343. 
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who likewise includes the Son in the:ré @siov4, as obsérved 
above': other places * of Clemens, where the phrase is 
also used, may be compared at leisure, T3 Ociov and 6 xis 
may sometimes indifferently stand for each other: but a 
judicious reader may often observe td Oeiov to be used 
where 6 @zis would be very improper, and so vice versa. 
God considered substantially, as res divina, is the proper 
notion of 73 Qsiov, [Seiov yévos, or Seiov apayye,) and not 
considered according to personal characters, acts, or offices. 
It would be improper to say, for instance, that the 6 Oziov 
begat, or sent his Son, or did acts of mercy, or the like. 
I need not give more instances: an intelligent reader will 
easily perceive, from the circumstances, where 73 Oziov is 
the more proper phrase, and where 6 @=¢s._ To return to 
Origen. . 
You translate ayeyrov guow in Origent, unoriginate na- 
ture, instead of uncreated nature: which is the constant 
sense of ayévyrov in that treatise of Origen, opposed to 
yemtov, a name for created, mutable, and perishing things. 
You have no instance in all Catholic. antiquity where 
worship is put upon the wnderivedness of the Father, any 
farther than as it implies mecessary existence: nor a single 
example to prove a distinction of twa worships, one su- 
ppreme and the other inferior. Some pretences of yours 
relating hereto will be examined in the next Query. 


Query XVII. 

Whether, notwithstanding, worship ‘and adoration be not 
equally due to Christ ; and consequently, whether tt must 
not follow that he is the one God, and not (as the Arians 
suppose). a distinct inferior Being ? 


YOU here begin with repeating your argument from 
the personal characters, J, thou, he: which has been often 


4 Clem. Alex. p. 452, 

® Query VIII. GER BRR es 
§ Clem. Alex. p. 50, 53,58, 113, 704, 778, 829, .836, 841,845,648. © 

t Orig. contr. Cels..p.189. P 
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answered. You go on, (p. 368.) to argue for mediate 
worship, because the worship of the Son is to the glory 
of the Father. 1 might here insist upon it (as an ingenious 
gentleman” hath lately done) that the words, Kipios Iyods 
Xpisos sis SdEav Ozod Tarpic, may be justly rendered, The 
Lord Jesus Christ is (or Jesus Christ is Lord) in the glory 
of God the Father: which rendering, agreeable to the 
Italic, and some other versions, would entirely defeat your 
argument. But allowing the common construction, and 
that the worship of God the Son terminates in God the 
Father; still it is manifest, for that very reason, that it is 
not an inferior worship, because then it could not termi- 
nate in the Father, being unworthy of him. Nor indeed: 
can any act of worship extend to loth, unless both be one 
object, as before shown. As to the same act of worship 
being considered as ultimeiely resting in the Father, it is 
because the divine nature to which the worship is paid is 
considered primarily in the Father, though belonging 
equally to lvth. You object that, by this account, no 
worship is paid to the Father, but to the substance or 
essence of the Father. Ridiculous; as if worshipping the 
divine substance as personalized in the Father, were not 
the same thing with worshipping the Father’s Person. 
Pray, what is the Person of the Father but living, acting, 
intelligent substance? Do you mean, by intelligent agent, 
intelligent ‘and acting nothing ? “ All worship,” you say, 
4¢is personal: and I say every person is substance : 
therefore worship may as well be called substantial, as 
personal, amounting, in this case, to the same thing. And 
‘af worship be’ paid to three Persons, is it ‘not truly personal, 
as well as when paid toone? Your quotation from Bishop 
Pearson is nothing to the point in hand, but wide and 
foreign as possible. I had observed, in my Defence, that 


= Mr. Wade’s:short Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 55. 

N. B. Cyprian, Novatian, Hilary, and other Latins, so read and under- 
stand Phil. ii, 11. t 
~O odx BArrgus Ow Wy AAG tis Bhar OsF argos, Epiphan. p. 972. Conf. 
680. mm 
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you had many things to say, in hopes to lessen the ho- 
nour attributed to the Son in Scripture. Upon this, you 
go solemnly to prayers: “ I pray God forgive you the 
“ injury you here do me.” I thank you for your cha- 
ritable prayer, if really such. But had you put it up from 
your closet, instead of sending it from the press; there 
would have been less suspicion either of affectation or 
malice in it. As keen a satire and as bitter a revenge 
may appear in the shape of a prayer, as in any other 
form. The great injury, it seems, lies only in the word 
hopes; an expression perhaps not so exactly proper or 
accurate: a candid construction of it would have been a 
much surer token of a forgiving and charitable temper, 
than this unusual sally of devotion thrown out upon so 
slight an occasion. But let us pass on. 

You tell me, (p. 371.) of “ building my notion of reli- 
<¢ gious worship upon metaphysical speculations :?? which 
is doing me a great injury, and laying your own faults 
to my charge. I-build my notion upon plain Scriptures, 
the universal suffrage of antiquity, (till the time that 
praying to saints and angels came in,) and upon the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Jews before Christ ; who always 
looked upon creature-worship as idolatry. You build 
your dissent to such a cloud of witnesses upon nothing, 
that I\can yet perceive, but some metaphysical specula- 
tions. about self-existence, generation: being: an act, acts 
being all acts of the will, necessary generation being co- 
action, and the like. And when, in the strength of these 
speculations, you have’ discarded God the Son from the 
one Godhead; then you have recourse to such principles 
as Pagans first, and Papists since, have made use of in 
favour of idolatry, to bring in the worship of the Son at a 
back-door; instead of fixing it where Scripture, and an- 
tiquity, and all sober Christians have ever fixed it. You 
ask me, if I “ really think that the worship of the Father 
«* does as much terminate finally in the Son, as the wor- 
< ship of the Son terminates finally in the Father?” But 
let me ask you, do you really think that any creature- 
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worship, any inferior worship terminates in.the Father ? 
I have ‘shown you that it does not, and cannot. Your 
own argument therefore turns upon yourself. Either the 
supposed izferior worship terminates in the Son, and then 
it is wltimate; or it terminates in the Father, and then it 
is supreme: choose which you please. I say, what I 
take to be sense and truth, that it terminates in the divine 
nature, considered primarily in the Father, and deriva- 
tively in the Son: and now all is right. You ask, if the 
Son’s “ glorifying the Father” means the very same thing 
with the “ Father’s glorifying the Son?” Yes, the very 
same thing: how can you doubt of it; when you read 
John xvii. 1? “And as to Phil. ii. g. I question not its 
meaning being the very same. 

I allowed, that prayers are generally to be offered 
rather through, than to the Son, because of his being 
Mediator. You ask, how this is consistent with the al- 
lowing no distinction of mediate and ultimate worship? 
You should have shown how it is inconsistent: but you 
choose rather to amuse your reader with words, where 
you give him no distinct zdeas.. Either the Son is not 
worshipped in this case, or he is worshipped: if he is 
not, there is no mediate worship; if he is, then in wor- 
shipping the Father through him, his divinity, and essen- 
tial union with the Father, (which alone can render our 
services accepted, and unite us to God,) are at the same 
time acknowledged. And so the worship of both is one, 
being an acknowledgment of the same divine excellencies 
‘under a distinction of Persons and offices. Where do you 
find two different worships, more than two different na- 
tures in-these cases? Only the worship, as the nature, 
being one, is considered primarily in the Father, and se- 
condarily in the Son: this is all you can make of it. You 
will never prove any thing of inferior worship, unless you 
can first prove the nature of the Son to be inferior to the 
Father. Why then do you not come to the pinch of the 
question, instead of amusing us with little cavils wide of 
the point? You fall to your usual quibbling with abstract 
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essence, which has been often answered. You proceed to 
repeat your pretence about derived and underived ; which 
indeed makes, in a manner, the sum total of your Reply ; 
having little else to retreat to when pressed. Yet you 
love not metaphysical speculations. Let us see, however, 
what these curious things are: “ that is, either derived 
«‘ and underived are the same, and the Son has the unde- 
“rived perfections of the Father derivatively: or else 
‘© self-existence and underived self-sufficiency are no per- 
“ fection at all.” Here is nothing in this matter but quib- 
bling upon the word same ; which must admit of a closer 
and larger sense: or else there is no such thing as same 
substance or same perfection in the world: I am sure in 
your way of considering every thing as. extended, there is 
not. To answer them more directly; the perfections of 
the Father and of the Son are equal, and the same in kind, 
though differing in the manner of existing, wnderivatively, 
and derivatively : and they are also the same in number, 
by reason of their inseparable unity and coexistence. That 
union is sufficient to make sameness, numerical] same- 
ness, you must allow, as I have often hinted : otherwise 
how do you suppose innumerable extended parts of sub- 
stance to make one numerical substance? Or will you 
venture to say, that they are the same specifically, and 
_ no otherwise, making many substances in number, though 
the same in kind 2 These metaphysical subtilties therefore. 
ought to be dismissed, as being of no use in our present 
question. The same substance or the same perfections may 
be both derived and underived; allowing such a sense of 
same as you admit yourself in other cases. 
I charged you with begging the question all the way, 
as confounding a distinction of Persons with difference of 
‘nature. You have nothing to say to mature. But what 
is the meaning of this shifting, but shutting your eyes 
against a necessary distinction, which at once discovers 
the fallacy of your reasonings, and leaves you utterly 
destitute of any farther reply? It is not that you under- 
stand not zature: but you understand it too well to be 
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ever capable of getting over so clear and plain a distinc- 
tion. You have nothing further worth notice, till you 
come to consider antiquity, p. 375. 

I began with Justin Martyr, showing that he maintains 
the worship of the Son; and upon my principles, not 
yours. You cite some passages out of him to prove the 
contrary. I stand amazed at your note, p. 375. wherein 
you insinuate, as if Justin were for the worship of angels ; 
nay, and had set them before the Holy Ghost. I little 
thought you would fall in with Bellarmine and other 
Roman Catholics, in an interpretation which has been so 
often confuted by learned Protestants. I will not do over 
again what has been done to my hands. Let the reader 
consult the authors in the margin* upon that passage of 
Justin. Justin speaks of honouring the Son in the second 
place: he does not say with inferior worship: he says 
expressly second in order. He says also, that the Word, 
who is of the uncreated, or necessary existing GodY, (in- 
timating thereby, as I conceive, the necessary existence 
also of the Adyos himself,) we worship, and we love 
next after God. Next in order again, he does not say 
with inferior worship, or inferior love. He adds the reason 
why we are to love him, namely, on account of his merits” 
im our redemption. 

Your next quotation from Justin proves only that God 
has commanded his Son to be worshipped : and so has Christ 
commanded us to worship his Father. What is this to 
the point of inferior worship ? 

Your last proves, that we worship the Father through 
‘Christ ; which I readily admit. 

What you say to Athenagoras and Theophilus requires 


* Le Moyne Var. Sacr. Not. p. 180. Bull. D. £. p. 72. Op. Posth. p. 962, 
. 1037. Clerici Histor. Eccles. p. 616. Nourr. Apparat. ad Bibl. Max. p. 414. 
‘ As to angels being taught by God the Son, see Clem, Alex. p. 769. Iren. 
-p. 163. Cyril. Hierosol. p. 90. ed. Bened. 
 ¥ Tov yao eri wyewnron (leg. dysvarou) 2 appre Ok Noyov were roy Qzev weor- 
xuviuev, xed dyartpsy, txsidh 20 huts avIewres yiyouy, Ixus % Tav Wadwy Tay 
Ayerrigay ovyuptrorcas yerdusves, % uct xoientus. Apol. ii, p. 39. , 
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no farther answer than what I have given more than once. 
As to Tertullian, I have shown before, that he is directly 
against inferior worship. You have nothing from Clemens, 
but that God is worshipped through Christ ; which is wide 
of the purpose. As to the place cited by you out of his 
Protrepticum, it has been considered above2. 

Irenzus is plainly on my side of the question, as never 
making any distinction of supreme and inferior worship, 
neyer allowing worship to any creature, asserting Father 
and Son together to be one God, and testifying that the 
same acts of adoration? under the Old Testament were ap- 
plied to both. You have two objections to make against 
it: one, that Ireneeus makes a prayer to God through Jesus 
Christ ; which has no difficulty : the other is, that every 
knee, according to the good pleasure of the Father, is to 
bow to Christ ; which scarce carries the face of an objec- 
tion. For why may not the Father, who, according to 
his good pleasure, makes known himself, and demands 
worship to himself, do the like for his Son ? 

Hitherto the point in dispute is clearly determined on 
my side, by antiquity. Origen’s principles appear more 
disputable: but when he is rightly understood, he will be 
also an advocate on the same side. I shall first lay down 
the arguments on my side, and vindicate the same from 
your exceptions: and then shall consider what counter- 
evidence you have pretended out of him. 

1. In the first place, Origen declares fully against the 
worship of all creatures» whatever; clearly distinguishing 
the Son from the creatures. 

This you say nothing to. 

2. The reasons which Origen founds worship on are 
applicable to the Son, as well as to the Father. The wn- 
created nature, cyévytos Qvo1s, is adorable as such: but 


Z Page 92. 

@ Qui igitur a prophetis adorabatur Deus vivus; hic est vivorum Deus et 
Verbum ejus, qui et loquutus est Moysi, &c.——Ipse igitur Christus cum 
Patre vivorum est Deus qui loquutus est Moysi, &c. p. 232. 

b See my Defence, vol. i. p. 177, 183. 
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such is the nature of God the Son: I have proved above, 
that he makes the Son 4 eeyevyros. The oypsoupyos rot mavrds, 
Creator of the universe, is adorable as such: but such also 
is the Son. To this you object, (p. 380.) that the Father 
is primarily Creator, (so you ought to have rendered mpeo 
tag Syusoupydv, and not primarily Maker,) the Son only im- 
mediate Maker, at the Father’s command. But a differ- 
ence in order or manner makes no difference in the thing 
itself: or if there be any, the Son is more properly Creator 
than the Father, according to the strictness of the expres- 
sion in Origen. 

Origen’s doctrine is, that he who made all things is 
adorable, as such: and he asserts expressly, that the Son 
made all things, the very words®. To which you again 
' object, that he made them at the command of the Father: 
which I allow in such sense as the ancients meant it, ex- 
plained above. But the point of worship is not put upon 
the primary manner of making, nor upon the commanding 
to make, by Origen, but upon the making: so that in this 
respect there is no difference. 

3. I farther pleaded Origen’s supposing the Son to be 
worshipped, because God4. And I have above proved, 
that he is to be worshipped as one God with the Father: 
therefore their worship is one, not two worships, supreme 
and inferior. 

4. I pleaded, lastly, that the worship of Father and 
Son is inseparably and undividedly one, according to 
Origen. His words are: ‘‘ Now he has ascended to the 
«‘ God of the universe, who undividedly, inseparably, un- 
‘¢ nartedly worships him through the Son, the Word and 
<¢ Wisdom of God, seen in Jesus, who alone brings those 
<‘ to him thatf,’” &c. 


< See my Defence, vol. i, p. 183. 
"4 Origen. contr. Cels. p. 46. 
© Page 69, 106. 
FAveiBiBnue 08 weds voy Ext raat Orv, 6 doxlerus nal adioigirus xa) aurolorus 
airiy otBav did wrod povou apordyovros txtivw vied, rod ead Aaya nal aoPlas tv. rq 


*inood Sewporuivov, &c. Orig. contr. Cels. p. 382, 
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You were sensible how strong this passage was against 
your principles ; and therefore endeavoured to pervert the 
sense, by foisting in a word into your translation. You 
say, “with an undivided, undistracted, unparted affec- 
< tion.” Where do you meet with. affection? Or how 
came it in here, where the author is not talking. of the 
undistractedness of our affections, but the undivided worship 
of Father and Son? He is commenting on 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
where it is said, ‘‘ one-God, of whom are all things,” and 
also “ one Lord, by, or through, whom are all things :” 
and this made him bring in the discourse of worshipping 
one by the other inseparably. What follows in that sen- 
tence farther shows, that this must be his: meaning 3 
where he observes, that it is the Son only, who is the very 
Word and Wisdom of God (well therefore may he be un- 
divided from God) that brings men to God. This then may 
show you what worshipping the Father through the Son 
means in Origen: it is directing the worship to the Father ; 
but so as to look upon the Son as inseparably worship- 
ped in the same act. I illustrated the thought by a pa- 
rallel place of the elder Cyrils, which you take no. no- 
tice of. . 

Having now seen what Origen’s real and certain doc- 
trine was upon this head, it will be the easier to take off 
the force of your pretended counter-evidence from the 
same Origen. 

There is but one passage, in his whole treatise, that 
looks at all favourable to your principles ; and that being 
obscure, and. of doubtful meaning, ought never to be set 


_ & Mies dik od riyptiv wiv marion voulge, tv ri ray Onpesougynudray roy vioy Yaror 
wrivowusy, HAA sis warne OW ivds vied reocxwvsicdw, 2 en mseiciadw n TLOTKUINGIS» 
Cyrill. Catech. xi. p. 143. Ox. 

Mia yee tor i Seorns, xa) dic rovre mia ren B pia tori moorxdynais, 1 by vid % 
WV adrod ywouten rH Tarel % 6 ovr meoxvvay, bya Oxov xpocxvvei. Athan. Orat. 
p. 3, 555, 

Dum ad solius Patris personam honoris Sermo dirigitur, bene credentis 
fide, tota Trinitas honoratur. Et cum ad Patrem, litantis destinatur intentio, 
sacrificii munus omni Trinitati uno eodemque offertur litantis officio. Ful- 
gent. ad Monim. lib. ii. c. 5. p. 31. 
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“against many and plain ones, but rather to be interpreted 
by them. I gave a ‘sufficient answer to it before, produc- 
‘ing the passage in the margin. You tell me that, “ for a 
*“very good reason I thought not fit to translate it’? I 
must own, I do not love to abound in translations, only to 
swell pages; while I suppose myself writing more for the 
use of scholars, than for the populace, who are scarce com- 
petent judges of our disputes about antiquity.’ I perceive, 
“you are very full of translations, out of Eusebius especially s 
as‘if you intended show more than any thing élse: for 
they are of no more real weight, than if I were to translate 
as much out of Alexander, Athanasius, or ‘Cyril the elder, 
and throw it before the readers. But this by the way. 
[ return to Origen. The passage, justly and literally ren- 
‘dered, runs thus : “ All supplication, and prayer, and inter- 
** cession, and thanksgiving, are to be sent up to the God 
* over all, by the High Priest, who is above all angels, 
* being the living Word, and God. And we may also 
* offer supplication to the Word himself, and intercession, 
* and thanksgiving, and prayer; if we can but understand 
* how prayer is taken in propriety of speech, or in am im- 
“proper sense,” b BMIS: <O10S" 
What I gather from this passage-is, that prayer in the 
Most proper sense is to be understood of prayer directed 
immediately to the Father. This has been the most usual 
and common method of praying: wherefore this kind of 
' praying has obtained generally the name of prayer, and is 
what the word prayer has been ordinarily used to mean. 
Origen does not say, that the prayers, supplications, inter- 
cessions, and thanksgivings, offered to God the Son, are 
none of them properly so called ; but he makes his temark 


EMacay ply Binew yao xxl wgoccvyzhy, xix) tveevdiv, xa) tixugioriay avemeu~ 
werloy ry tx) wits O8g, did rod tal rdvruv dyytrwy dexiegtng, turpurcov Noyou nal 
Qs0d- Dencdueda 38 xa) airod tod Aoyov, xa) tvrevkoueQa airé) wed sixeapioricomer, 
wal xeoceveousSe dt, tay SuvapeSac xaraxovesy THs weol meocsuyns xugiortbens, nul 
xaragonoews. Orig. contr. Cels. lib. v. p. 233, 

Vid. Bull. D. F. sect. ii. c. 9. p. 121. Bingham. Origin. Eccl. lib, xiii. c. 2. 
p. 45, &c. Origen, eg) edy. p. 78. in notis. 
VOL, III. Bb 
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upon prayer only; and he does not say, that even prayer; 
when directed to God the Son, is not proper divine worship, 
or that it is another worship, or an inferior worship: nor 
can any such consequences be justly drawn from his 
words. All that we are obliged to grant, in virtue of this 
passage, is, that one part of divine worship called prayer, 
is most properly and emphatically prayer, when directed 
to the (first Person of the Godhead; inasmuch as that 
method of praying has been most customary and prevail- 
ing, and has thereby, in a manner, engrossed the name of 
prayer to itself: just as addresses, by being most com- 
monly offered to a prince, come at length, by use, to mean 
addresses of that kind only; and then addresses to others 
are not so properly addresses. Prayer then, properly, or 
emphatically speaking, is praying to the Father, to whom 
all prayer primarily belongs. Allowing this to be Origen’s 
meaning, (and it is the very utmost that can be made of 
it,) how will you prove supreme and inferior worship from 
it ? . 

I have before observed, that the worship of the Son, 
according to Origen, is properly divine ; being offered to 
him as Creator, and as necessarily existing, and as God: 
and I observed also, that Father and Son together are 
worshipped as one God. I observed farther, that even in 
prayers directed to the Father through the Son, the Son is 
supposed, by Origen, to be worshipped undividedly in the 
same act. Howthen do youmake out your fwo worships ? 
Suppose the prayer to pass through or ly the Son to the - 
Father; still it is one prayer, one worship, considered as 
belonging to both in a different manner. For as the one 
work of creating descends, as it were, from the Father by 
the Son; who are therefore one Creator: so the one wor- 
ship ascends, as it were, by the Son to the Father; who 
are therefore one object of worship. You should have 
proved two unequal worships: but you have proved no 
more than this, that one and the same worship, diversely 
considered, is paid to both, in the very same act: to the 
Father directly, as being primarily and eminently Creator, 
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God, &c. and supreme in order and office; to the Son 
obliquely, or interpretatively, as being equally God, Crea- 
tor, &e. but God of God, and mediating between God 
and man. There is therefore no difference in the worship 
itself, no superiority or inferiority, no acknowledgment of 
higher and lower perfections: but the same worship, the 
same acknowledgments of the same infinite perfections, 
admit of a different manner of application, to. keep up a 
sense of the distinction of Persons, order, and. offices. 

You represent Bishop Bull (p. 383.) as making a dis- 
tinction of one worship paid to the Son as God absolutely, 
and another worship paid to,him as God of Godi. This is 
not a just representation of Bishop Bull, as if he admitted 
one and another worship, two worships, to God the Son; 
when he makes but one worship of all, due to Father and 
Son. This, I suppose, was to give some colour to your 
own hypothesis. Bishop Bull’s meaning is plainly this ; 
that the Son is considered as divine whenever we worship 
him ; and that that alone is the foundation of his worship, 
But we may consider him barely as divine, abstracting 
from all relations of order and office; or divine in such an 
order, or together with the office of Mediator. The divine 
- worship is the same, under these three conceptions, because 
divine enters them all: but the additional consideration of 
order and office, in the two last, makes a difference, not in 
the worship itself, but in the order and manner of apply- 
ing it. 

You proceed to cite another passage of Origen!, where 
arguing ad hominem, (as the Schools call it,) he pleads a 
command for the worship of Christ, against Celsus ; who 
could plead no command for the worship of the Pagan 


i Vid. Bull. D. F. sect. ii. c. 9.8. xv. p. 120. 
~k Vid. Bull. Prim, Trad. p. 36. F at i 

N.B. The design of this piece of Bishop Bull, is to prove that the worship 
paid to Christ is properly divine, and not merely mediatorial. From whence 
let the reader judge with what ¢ruth or fairness you represent Bishop Bull as 
differing from me, in the allowing mediatorial worship, p. 120. ; 

' Orig. contr. Cels. p. 384. . 
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deities. This was indeed showing a very great difference 
in the two cases, such as was worth insisting upon but 
++ does not from hence follow, (the contrary is very evl~ 
‘dent,) that Origen ever founded the worship of Christ 
upon mere command, without reference to the dignity and 
real divinity of his Person. “What you farther cite from 
the piece meph etxis, whether Origen’s own, or foisted in 
by some other band, is of no moment in the case, being 
clearly contradicted in his treatise against Celsus, which is 
certainly geniiine, and contains Origen’s last and maturest 
thoughts upon the subject: Do you ever find Origen 
placing the Son among the vyemra int his book against 
Celsus? Doth he not constantly’ distinguish bim from 
them, and set him above them, making him éyévyros, as t 
have proved? Or does he ever deny that Christ is to be 
prayed to at all; as this author of the piece sept eons 
does? No, but he frequently, plainly, and fully asserts 
the contrary. jo * pee 

What you add (p. 386.) about doxologies is low and 
trifling ; especially after that matter has been so carefully 
and accurately discussed by learned hands. And your 
quoting the lying Philostorgius in a matter of fact of 
Flavian’s introducing a néw kind of doxology, which he 
reports against the faith of all history ™, is a great affront 
upon your readers. . . 

I might quote you a better authority than Philo- 
storgius, namely, Theodorit", to prove that Arius intro- 
duced a change of the ancient doxologies. But learned 
men know that neither of those accounts is true: but that 
doxologies of both sorts were in use long before either 
Flavian on one side or Arius on the other. ie 

You go on to other writers, endeavouring to prove, as 
you say, mediate and ultimate worship : that is your 
phrase now, instead of inferior and supreme ; because you 
imagine the reader may more easily be deceived under 
those terms, than under these. For if the Father be but 

‘ 


Vid, Bull. D. F.sect. ii. c.3, pe51,  * Theod. Haret. Fab, lib. iv, c. t. 
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worshipped through Christ ; presently you cry out mediate 
worship; though it be all one divine worship, not two: 
and either the Son is not worshipped at all, in such a case; 
or; if he is, the same worship is then offered to loth. The 
nature of the worship is not altered by the manner of 
conveyance ; any more than a present of gold, made to two 
persons, becomes brass to one and gold to the other, only 
by being conveyed’ through one to the other. You will 
never be able to prove any difference in the nature or kind 
of the worship, merely from the economical manner of 
applying it. You begin with the Apostolical Constitutions ; 
which you know are of no authority: and.so I shall not 
trouble myself to show that the passages, were they really 
genuine, are nothing to your purpose. You go on to 
Polycarp; who glorifies God through Christ. Cyprian 
says, that the Father commanded his Son to be worshipped: 
therefore his worship is mediate. Wonderful ! Novatian 
says, if Christ be a man only, why is he invoked as Me- 
diator? therefore again his worship is mediate. You did 
not’ consider Novatian’s notion of a Mediator, that he 
must be both God and man: and so you lost the whole 
force of his argument; which was to prove the Son to be 
God from the invocation, and not man only, as some here- 
tics pretended. 

What you cite from Lactantius, I have answered hee: 
or if I had not, you must.be sensible that very little stress 
ought to be laid upon a few uncautious expressions of a 
catechumen, not yet perfectly instructed in the doctrines 
of the Church, which was the case of Lactantius. He 
had, however, learned so much of the Church’s doctrine, 
as to determine directly against you in the present ques- 
tion; where he says, one honour belongs to both as to one 
God, and that their worship is inseparable°. 


2 Unus est honos- utrique tribuendus tanquam uni Deo: et ita dividendus 
est per duos, cultus, ut divisio ipsa compage inseparabili vinciatur. Neutrum 
sibi relinquet, qui aut Patrem a Filio, aut Filium a Patre secernit. Lact. 
Epit: cs xlix. p, 141. ed. Cant. 
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As to Eusebius, your last evidence, though I build little 
upon so late and so suspected an authority, (which, as I 
have often hinted, you ought no more to urge against me, 
than I to urge Alexander, Cyril, Athanasius, or Hilary, 
against you,) yet neither had he any such mean thoughts 
of God the Son, as you have: nor did he found his wor- 
ship upon any such low principles; which I have shown 
above. He is, however, the first you could find, among 
such as have been ever called Catholics, who pretended to 
say, that Father and Son are not icéripos, ‘the first. that 
durst ever flatly contradict St. John, (or rather our Saviour 
himself by St. Jobn,) where he says, ‘that all men should 
<< ‘honour the Son, even as they honour the Father,” John 
v. 23. I conclude with the same declaration I formerly 
made, that “I desire only to have things fairly repre- 
“sented, as they really are; no evidence smothered or 
“¢ stifled on either side. Let every reader see plainly what 
“may be justly pleaded here or there, and no more.’ 
Had you attended to these good rules, which you are 
pleased to remind me of, and to favour with your appro- 
bation, you might have brought your book into a less 
‘compass ; and perhaps have done as much real service to 
your cause, and less hurt to your character. 


Query XVIII. 


Whether worship and adoration, both from men and angels, 
was not due to him, long before the commencing of his 
mediatorial kingdom, as he was their Creator and Pre- 
server, (see Col. i. 16, 17.) and whether that ble not the 
same title to adoration which God the Father hath, as 
Author and Governor of the universe, upon the Doctors 
own principles ? rr Gee 


IT is proper the reader should be Jet into the full de- 
sign and purport of this Query, that he may be able to 
pass a more certain judgment of the pertinence or imper- 
tinence of your answer. The question is, whether the 
worship of Christ be founded upon any thing anfecedent 
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to his incarnation and exaltation, or only upon the powers 
then supposed to be given him. If it was founded on 
any thing antecedent, then the Doctor and you have very 
impertinently cited Matt. xxviii. 18. John v. 22, 23. Phil. 
i. 10, 11. and the like texts, as carrying in them the sole 
foundation of his worship, after the manner of the Soci- 
nians : if it was not founded on any thing antecedent, what 
account can you give of Christ’s being Creator, of his 
being God before the creation, John i. 1. of his having 
* glory before the world was,” and the like? In short, 
the Doctor is here confounded between two schemes,’ 
Socinian and Arian, and very unskilfully- endeavours to 
tack both together; which is utterly impracticable. Either 
let him found the worship of the Son upon what was ante- 
cedent to the incarnation, and then he may tolerably go 
on upon the Arian scheme: or if he chooses to found it 
entirely upon the subsequent powers, he is all over Socinian, 
and does not know it. 

My design is not to suffer you to take the advantage of 
both the schemes, which are utterly inconsistent with each 
other. You must either drop your Arian principles, and 
so settle in Socinianism: or if you resolve to retain your 
Arian tenets, you must drop your Socinian pleas, to be all 
of a piece. This is what you may easily be driven to; 
and that was the design of this Query. If the reader takes 
this along with him, he will readily perceive how hard 
you are here pressed; and how elusive and insufficient all 
your answers are. | 

You say, whenever the mediatorial kingdom began, the 
worship however of Christ was by the command of the 
Father. That I allow: and’ so was also the worship of 
the Father first introduced by the command of the Father. 
Hitherto you are only shifting ; and come not to the pinch 
of the question; namely, when the worship began, or 
whereon it was founded. What follows, (p- 392.) is still 
evading, and running from the point in question. What 
comes nearest to it is your saying, that he ly whom God 
created all things has not the same title to adoration with 
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him who created all things by him. Well: but has he any 
title at all upon the foot of his being Creator ? Or do you. 
make him a mere nominal Creator? If, according to Heb, i. 
10. “he laid the foundation of the earth,” and if ‘ the hea- 
“ yvens were the works of his hands ;”’ and if he was God 
before the creation, (according to John i. 1.) then show 
me, that the power of judging, or any thing of like nature 
subsequent, ever could be a higher or an equal foundation 
of worship with what has been mentioned, You cannot. 
show, that he was made a God after his resurrection ;, but 
it.is.plain, and you cannot gainsay it, that he was God, 
before the creation: -Wherefore’I insist upon it, that he. 
had as clear and full a title to worship before his incarna- 
tion, as. any’ you can show after: and therefore it is 
strangely inconsistent of you to found his worship upon 
the power. of judging, &c. No one ever would do this 
that believed the Son to be God and Creator (though ina 
lower sense than the Father) before the world.. The So- 
cinians were.shrewd men, and showed some parts. and 
sagacity in the working up their scheme... They founded. 
the worship of Christ upon the power of judging, and-his. 
exaltation: but then they were never so silly as to sup- 
pose him Ged and Creator before. The Arians founded 
the worship of Christ upon his being Creator and, God 
before the world: but then they were not so weak as to 
found it upon the power of judging, &c.. ‘Whereas you, to. 
give a specimen of your great dexterity in forming a 
scheme, have marvellously tacked two parts together, one 
of which will suit only with the Socinian scheme, the 
other only with the Arian or Catholic; thereby. betraying 
great unskilfulness and want of thought. Which of these 
parts you will at length give up, I know not: but all men 
of sense and common discernment will ian at you for 
holding both. . 

‘Whén I wrote my Defence, the Basse tind not shake) 
mined’ that God the Father is ever called God, in Scrip- 
ture, in the, metaphysical sense. Worship even of him 
was to be foundedonly upon his office (God was then a 
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name of office) relative to us. I was therefore of opinion, 
that if the Son was Creator, as great an office as any, and 
as highly meriting of us, he must then, upon the Doctor’s 
own principles, have the same title to adoration as the 
Father himself had: nor do I see, that you have yet been 
able to baffle this reasoning. You have been forced to 
allow, (obliged thereto by the unanimous current of anti- 
quity, Eusebius not excepted,) that the Son is immediate 
Artificer, or Creator, of the universe. This is meriting as 
highly of us as is possible; more, one would i imagine, 
than merely giving out commands ; which is an honour 
you reserve peculiar to the Father. If therefore worship 
be founded, not upon any dignity and eaxcellency of na- 
ture, but upon relative offices 5 j it seems to me, that the 
Son’s title to our worship is as clear and full as possible, 
upon your own principles; such, I mean, as they were at 
that time. My argument therefore was good when I 
made it; however you may have varied your notions 
since. I add further, that my argument, from the hand 
the Son had in creating, will remain impregnable for an 
equality of worship, whatever principles you take up in 
hopes to elude it: though that particular was not the 
special purport of this Query. 

You had argued against creating being a just founda- 
tion of worship, because mo act of dominion: to which 
I replied, that the same argument would hold with re- 
spect to the Father also; and so his creating the world 
would be no foundation for worshipping him, being no 
more an act of dominion than the Son’s creating is. To 
which you now reply, that the world was made by the 
Father’s ‘¢ original absolute authority and power.” This 
is not defending your first answer, but retreating to an- 
other. However, this will not do, any more than the 
first. _ For you will neyer, be able to proye, that the Son 
is not as completely and fully Creator as the Father: and 
Scripture never founds worship upon the original unde- 
rived manner of creating, which you speak of, but upon 
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the creating itselfp. What you object from Rev. iv. 10, 
11. “created for his pleasure,” has been answered above 4. 
You go on upon this argument of the Son’s having the 
same title that the Father has, though but a by-part of 
the Query. Nota word do you say to clear yourself of 
Socinianism; not a syllable to vindicate your inconsist- 
ency in founding the Son’s worship upon his mediatortal 
powers given after his resurrection ; at the same time ad- 
mitting that he was ‘God before the world, and created 
the world. This perhaps was too tender a point to be 
touched. 

To pursue you in your own way. I pleaded John xvii. 
5. * Glorify me with the glory,” &c. not to prove that 
the Son had the same title to worship which the Father 
has; but to show that the glory he had after his incarna- 
tion was not greater than he had before: and therefore it 
was a weak thing of you to overlook his former glories, 
equal to any, and to found his worship upon what came 
after. To this you reply, (p. 394.) “ His being restored 
“to the glory he had before, does not prove that the 
“© power of judgment, &c. was not an additional exalta- 
“tion.” ‘Yes, but it proves something more; that even 
after all judgment was committed to him, he was yet not 
invested with that glory, not with so great glory, (for 
why should he ask for less, if he had greater,) as he had 
before the world was. But you add, that ‘if the Son 
“had the same right to glory that the Father had, it 
“¢ could be no more proper for the Son to pray to the Fa- 
“ther, to glorify him, than for the Father to pray to the 
<‘ Son.”’ But the case is different, because the Son was 
incarnate, and not the Father: therefore it became the 
Son to pray, but not the Father. Aye but, say you, 
could not the Son himself have given it by his own au- 
thority? Yes; but as the Father did not disdain to re- 
ceive glory from the Son, why should the Son refuse to - 


P See my Sermons, vol. ii, p. 54, 55. 3 Page 173. 
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teceive glory from the Father? As to Irenzus’s testi- 
mony, that the Son was of old worshipped together with 
the Father, it is a very plain one; and I have given it 
above'.. The Father and Son together are there expressly 
styled the ‘* God of the living: and it was the * God of 
“ the living’’ that the Patriarchs adored. 
» You haye a pleasant remark (p. 142.) on that passage 
of Irenzeus : you say, I take no notice of the emphatical 
words, resurrectio autem ipse Dominus est. Behold, now - 
I have taken notice of them: of what use are they, I be- 
seech you, in our present debate? How do they at all - 
lessen the force of my argument ? Would you have it, 
that Christ was adored by the Patriarchs of old, as God, 
because he was to be exalted to be God 2000 years after? 
You should speak out plainly, that a reader may under- 
stand you: unless your design be to give a hint as if you 
had something material to say, when you have really no- 
thing. It puts me in mind of the Modest Pleader, who 
once thinking himself obliged to quote, at full length, a 
noted passage of Bishop Pearson’, which had been usu- 
ally cut into halves, (the latter half begins with, “and 
‘‘ therefore,”) he claps this note upon it: ‘* What that. 
‘* learned writer meant by the word therefore, I submit to 
‘the judicious readert.”” No doubt but he would have 
the judicious reader imagine there is something weighty 
in the remark; though he can neither show what nor 
why. But to proceed. \ . 
I had referred to Eusebius and Athanasius, as both 
agreeing that God the Son was worshipped by Abraham; 
Moses, and the Jewish Church: it was therefore the 
sense of the ancients in general, (as we may safely con- 
clude from these two writers, and their agreement; were 
there no other proofs,) that God the Son had distinct 
worship paid him long before his incarnation: and there- 
fore his worship (whatever it were) could not be founded 


r Page 366. * See it above, p. 190, 
© Modest Plea, p. 212. 
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on the commission to judge, or the like, as you have 
founded it. After your many boasts of the ancients, 
groundless and shameless as I ever met with, here in a 
very important point, the point of worship, wherein our 
practice is nearly concerned; here, I say, you run coun- 
ter to all the Catholics of the primitive Church; nay, to 
all the sober Arians, who will hereafter rise up in judg- 
ment and condemn you, for founding Christ’s worship so 
meanly, upon I know not what powers given after his re- 
surrection. They founded it upon reasons antecedent to 
his incarnation, upon his being God before the world, and 
Creator of the world by his own power. 

You endeavour to show that Eusebius’s doctrine about 
the worship of Christ runs not so high as mine. Perhaps 
it does not: I did not cite Eusebius for that purpose. 
But I cited him as an evidence, to prove that all antiquity 
is directly and fully against your way of founding Christ’s 
worship in the power of judging, &c. You have none 
of the ancients, except such as Photinus, or Paul of Sa- 
mosata, to countenance you in it: the Arians, at least the 
generality of them, would have been ashamed of it. This 
is what I before pressed you with ; and you, in your re- 
ply, dissemble and totally conceal it, leading your reader 
off to quite other things. 

What you have from Philo is still diverting, and run- 
ning off from the main point: nor are Philo’s notions, in 
this case, of any moment in the controversy ; unless the 
Apostles. and primitive Christians had no better guide 
than Philo, Philo might’ hit upon some truths, but 
shaded with ‘errors, and not breaking out with full lustre 
and brightness. A clearer and fuller discovery was a pri- 
vilege reserved for the Christian Church. Your remark 
(p. 397.) about the angel which appeared to Manoah is 


u Christum colimus ut Creatorem. Serm. Arian. ap. August. p. 663. 

Antequam faceret universa, omnium futurorum Deus et Dominus, Rex et 
Creutor erat constitutus. Voluntate et preecepto (Patris) celestia et terres- 
tria, visibilia et invisibilia, corpora et spiritus, er nullis exstantibus, ut es- 
sent, sua virtute fecit. Serm. Arianor. p. 622. 
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just: and had you looked into the last edition of my De- 
fence, you would have found that part corrected. For 
it is not my way, after I perceive any mistake, to persist 
in it. 

To conclude. The reader is desired to observe, that you 
had been charged with taking in two inconsistent schemes 
(Arian and Socinian) into one, and tacking them very ab- 
surdly together; that you have been called upon to de- 
clare which of the disjointed parts you will give up, or 
else to show how it is possible to make them stand toge- 
ther; that after mature deliberation, you have made no 
answer to the charge, but have passed it over in profound 
silence. These are the facts; let every honest reader judge 
what to infer from them. 


QueERY XIX. 


Whether the Doctor hath not given a very partial account 
of John v. 23. founding the honour due to the Son on 
this only, that the Father hath committed all judgment 
to the Son; when the true reason assigned by our Sa- 
viour, and illustrated by several instances, is, that the 
Son doth the same things that the Father doth, hath the 
same power and authority of doing what he will; and 
therefore has a title to as great honour, reverence, and 

_ regard, as the Father himself hath? and it ts no objection 
to this, that the Son is there said to do nothing of him- 
self, or to have all given him by the Father; since it is 
owned that the Father is the fountain of all, from whom 
the Son derives, in an ineffable manner, his essence and 
powers, so as to be one with him? 


_THOUGH you have nothing under this Query but 
what I have before fully answered or obviated; yet be- 
cause you are pleased to repeat, I shall repeat also. Dr. 
Clarke’s pretence is, that Christ’s honour is founded upon 
the power of judgment committed to him: I say, his 
honour is founded on the intrinsic excellency and antece- 
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dent dignity of his Person; whereof the power of judg- 
ment committed is only a forthe attestation, and a provi- 
sional security for the payment of his due honour. It 
did not make him worthy, but found him so: and it was— 
added, that such his high worth and dignity might appear 
to men, and be acknowledged by them * The Father 
“hath committed all judgment unto the Son, that all 
“men should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
“Father.” This is not giving us the formal reason; or 
foundation of his honour, but the final reason, or moving 
cause, why the Son is to execute judgment rather than 
the Father himself. It is because men would hereby be 
apprised of his antecedent worth and dignity, and at the 
same time be incited to pay him suitable honour, in ex- 
ternal acts of worship and adoration, as to the Father 
himself. This is the obvious, natural construction of the 
place in St. John; as I before intimated. And I confirm- 
ed it by the accounts which St. John has. given us of his 
antecedent dignity, his being God before the creation, and 
his creating the world: which makes it plain, that the 
committing of judgment was no addition of new dignity, 
but rather declarative of the old; that it might appear the 
more fully, and be the more secure of the effect upon 
mankind. ‘This reasoning appearing to me very clear and 
just, demanded as clear an answer. But you have little 
to say, except in the way of objection and repetition, 
about derived and underived: which is not arguing from 
Scripture, but from metaphysical notions you have taken 
up about sameness, and such as you allow not in any 
case but this; contradicting that strict notion of sameness, 
as often as you make an infinite number of extended pass 
to be the same substance. 

To what you repeat from the Modest Pleader | about 
the Father’s being Fountain, I returned a sufficient answer 
in a note to a Sermon*. You ask, ‘* Can one person 
** commit powers to another who had ‘already in himself 





* Sermon II. yol. ii. p. 33, 344 
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“ the same powers ?’’. Yes, by voluntary economy, the ex- 
ercise of powers common to many may devolve upon one 
chiefly ; and may run in his name. I gave you a proper 
rebuke in my Defence, vol. i. p. 199. for your expressing 
great amazement at my prejudice and blindness in main- 
taining only what had been held by all the Christian 
churches. I reminded you of the many wise, great, and 
good men, whom you charged through my sides. ‘ This,” 
you say, “is not a right way of-dealing with Scripture.” 
That was not the point: but it might be a right way of 
dealing with a gentleman who was gone beyond decorum, 
and appeared too full of himself; forgetting that a modest 
deference is due to wise, great, and good men, even where 
we dissent from them. But to pass on. 

I charged your interpretation of John v. 19. as unna- 
tural and forced, making the context incoherent. “The 
“Son can do nothing but by commission: for’ (observe 
the reason) ‘‘ he can do every thing the Father does.” 
But if the sense runs thus, The Son leing one with the 
Father can do nothing separately, then the context is co- 
herent; ‘‘ for whatsoever the-Father doth, the Son does 
* also, or likewise.” You say, “ The word for, in the 
“latter part of the 19th verse, 2s not the reason given of 
‘« what went before, but that the latter part is a parenthe- 
*‘ sis.’ But who will give you the liberty of making a 
parenthesis where there is no occasion, only to serve an 
hypothesis ? 1 showed, that you cannot make your sense 
out of the passage, but by supplying the deficiency of 
the text with what the text has not said. Which ob- 
servation of mine you call retracting the charge before 
made, when it is really enforcing it: and I preferred the 
Catholic interpretation as more natural, and as arguing 
no deficiency in the text. Besides that, admitting the 
sentence to be elliptical, in order to make the sense cohe- 
rent in your way of construction; yet I took notice far- 
ther, how very harsh and strange it must sound for @ 
creature to be commissioned to do all that the Creator 
does. To which you have nothing to reply, but that 


.. 
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your interpretation does not suppose the Son created. 
Say then, that he is wncreated, and let us end the dis- 
pute; provided only, you will please to mean, as well as 
say. I accept, however, of your tacit acknowledgment, 
that my argument against the Son’s being a creature is 
unanswerable. How far you are concerned in it, the 
readers will judge. You go on; ‘fit must be.odd, and 
“‘ strange, that the supreme God should be commission- 
“ed.” Nothing strange at all, that one who is supreme 
in order and office, should give commission to another not 
supreme in order or office; though both be equally su- 
preme in nature; which is the true notion of supreme 
God.. Os ane 

I showed you what answers had been formerly given 
“to your objections by Hilary, Chrysostom, Cyril, and 
Austin: in reply to which, you tell me, that Noyatian 
and Eusebius were more ancient Fathers. But did I put 
it upon the authority of the Fathers: which I cited? I in- 
sisted upon the reasons they gave, against those very pre- 
tences which you revive. And why did you not answer 
them? Their reasons were drawn from Scripture, and 
founded on the text itself; against which neither Nova- 
‘tian nor Eusebius is of any the least weight. But thus 
you love to disguise the true matter in question, and to 
lead your reader off to something wide and foreign. 
However, Novatian has not a word to your purpose; un- 
less copying owt the Father's works (imitator operum Pa- 
ternorum) proves'the Son to be of a different nature from 
the Father. Tertullian, ancienter than either Novatian or 
Eusebius, understands the Son’s doing nothing of himself, 
of the intimate conjunction of the Father and Son, the 
Son being in the Father, and seeing all that he does, or 


rather all that he designs or concewesy. He goes upon. 


¥, Filius nihil a semetipso potest facere, nisi viderit Patrem facientem. 
Pater enim sensu agit; Filius vero qui in Patris sensu est, videns perficit. ; 
sic omnia per Filium facta sunt, et sine illo factum est nihil. Tertull. conér. 
Prag. 15. enya ; 
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the old notion, that the designing or conceiving part be- 
longs peculiarly to the Father, the executive and Sinishing 
part to the Son: and thus Father and Son were jointly 
concerned in every operation. As to Eusebius’s autho- 
rity, where he has not reasons, nor elder Fathers to sup- ° 
port him, it is worth nothing. Athanasius has writings 
extant older, probably, than any we have of Eusebius’s 3 
except his oration before Paulinus of Tyre, or what may 
be had in Pamphilus’s Apology. And as to Hilary, 
there is about twenty years difference between his age 
and Eusebius’s: a mighty thing for you to boast of, 

I excuse your citing (p. 404.) a sentence of the Semi- 
Arians in Epiphanius; mistaking it for Epiphanius’s own: 
I suppose you did it ignorantly. And it is the more par- 
donable, because learned men had formerly made the 
same blunder: though, I believe, never since the time that 
Petavius’s sagacity. set that matter right in his notes to his 
edition, the same that you made use of. 

To your argument drawn from the Father’s loving the 
Son, I replied, that he loves also himself; which is no 
matter of choice. You pretend, however, that “ showing 
“ the Son all things, is free:”” which you have no ground 


for saying, but it is purely fiction to serve an hypothesis. 


Your adding, his “‘ giving authority to do likewise,” is 
corrupting the text, which says nothing of authority; 
though if it had, it might be understood of such autho- 
rity, power, and perfections, as descend with his nature 
from the Father to the Son. 

You quote John xv. 10. of Christ’s “ abiding in his 
** love.’ If you see any consequence favourable to your 
principles in that text, you should have shown it: I can 


ob Bovrsxws, ot cuudms, wAX tawernpovinas, xel oinsioregoy Eimeiv, wmargiKus, 
Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxvi. p. 584, 

_ Eusebius has the like thought, which he expresses however in terms somc* 
what harsh. 

‘O pty aby marhe Bierdarov, xual Aroluale Ssevootpives, &c. 
Tes Aoysomors tvarevilav, xa) wovos txowrebuy cd ty airy Budn, OF toyay Exdes, 
Toig cov cramps tkuanesrovpetvos vetuucr. Euseb, Eccl. Theol. lib. iii. c, 3. 
p. 164. * 
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see none. You tell me of bringing Hilary in ag »: and 
you entirely slip over the reasons I produced from him, 
without any answer. Is this dealing fairly with the 
reader ? 

I had challenged you to show, that one person may 
not be delegate to another, without being unequal in na- 
ture. But you are frightened, as usual, with the distinc- 
tion of order and nature; and run off in the utmost con- 
fusion. A “delegated power,’ you say, “ cannot be 
< equally supreme and independent.’” Come out of the 

§ clouds, and tell me what you mean by supreme and inde-. 
pendent. If you mean as great a power, and as necessart- 
ly existing, I shall tell you, there is no difference between 
the Futher’s and the Son’s: if you mean, that the Son’s 
is of the Father, the Father’s from none, 1 allow a supre- 
macy of order, and a different manner of existing; and 
the question is not whence the Son has his powers, but 
what they are. As to supremacy of order beg only in 
placing of words, I have showed your inconsistency on 
that head above. Your blaming me for citing Ruffin’s 
translation, in a case where it is all one whether the words 
were Ruflin’s or Origen’s, is low carping. You did not 
perceive that the passage was brought in among several 
others of Post-Nicene writers ; and intended only for il- 
lustration. But you are still more offended at my styling 
my doctrine the doctrine of the Trinity ; as if others had 
not as good a right to style theirs so. Supposing you 
have, (which I deny,) yet sure I may style my own ac- 
cording to what I take to be right and true. But your 
Trinity of a great God, a little God, and no God, must 
have some strong figure to help it, to make it a Trinity ; 
which is a word that has long stood for a quite different 
thing 2. 


2 Teds ws drndas n reids RdEAGol. rerks D8 0d caguyparur dvirwy dmagldunots, 
and Iowy nal smoripoy ciranpi. Greg. Nazian. Orat. xiii. p. 211. 
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Thad retorted upon you your own arguments against 
the received doctrine of the Trinity; to show the world 
how wnequal and partial you have been in the’ handling 
this controversy. You had several maxims about indivi- 
dual, about sameness, about substance, about being, which 
were to be urged as of great force against the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; though of no force in another subject, upon 
your own principles. You could allow being and being, 
where: you could not say beings; substance and sub- 
stance, where you could not say substances; individual 
substance, where yet you could distinguish between this 
and that ; and same substance, where it is not the same in 
such a sense of same, as you urge against us. Sameness 
by union you can allow, where you have a mind: only in 
our present dispute, no such thing was to be admitted. 
This unreasonable, and indeed shameful conduct, in so 
momentous an affair, I endeavoured to expose as it de- 
served. The reader may please to look into my Defence, 
vol. i. p. 207, &c. to see what I had to say on that head: 
I have no mind to: repeat. Pressed with the difficulties 
of the omnipresence retorted upon you, you now tell me, 
that my foundation was wrong, in supposing the substance 
of God to be God. ThisIam a little startled at: let us 
hear what your philosophy can produce in defence of $0 
wild a paradox, that the substance of God is not God. 1 
will give the reader your words at length, that he may | 
marvel. “ God is neither the substance of God, nor the 
“ attributes of God, but he is that intelligent Agent whose 
* both the substance and attributes are. And as infinity, 
** for instance, so every other attribute, power, or perfec- 
‘tion, of the omnipresent Being, is the individual attri- 
* bute, power, or perfection, of that one individual intel- 
“ligent Agent, whose the omnipresent substance is,” p. 
407. The philosopher that fixed the earth upon an ele- 
phant, and the elephant upon a torloise, and knew not 
where to go next, could not be more confounded than 
you appear to be here. The substance, it seems, is to be 
fixed upon the Person, (which is neither substance nor at- 
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tribute; but something between both,) and thus all diffi- 
culties are wiped off at once, by making person stand. for 
nobody knows what; an idea, | suppose, or nothing. I 
have often suspected your notion of intelligent agent to 
be very confused; but never thought it so wild and un- 
accountable as this comes to. Do you consider that in- 
telligent and agent are two adjectives, which suppose a 
substantive, two attributes that require substance for their 
support? Say that person is the subject: but then what 
is person, but either substance, or attribute, or nothing ? 
Resolve it into its several ideas, and you will find that 
person always implies intelligent and acting substance ; 
not intelligent acting nothing. Now intelligence, and — 
activeness, are attributes only of God, that is, of the di- 
vine substance; which is God, and what we mean by Ged, 
as often as we speak of him, considered as the sulject of. 
his own attributes. 

I know not whether you might not be led into the 
mistake through the vulgar way of speaking about the 
substance of God, or substance of the Father; as if the 
substance were not God himself, or not the Father him- 
self, but something belonging to him. The same way of 
speaking might be as good an argument to prove, that 
the Person of the Father is not the Father, but something 
belonging to the Father. Such a mode of speech is very 
common in other cases; as when we say the body of the 
moon for the moon, or the matter of the world for the 
world. Which kind of language has its reason and foun- 
dation in our way of forming and ranging our ideas for 
our more distinct perception. For, not content with a 
general confuse idea of any thing, we take it, as it were, 
into pieces, or parcels, for a more distinct and particular 
view of it. The idea, suppose, of God the Father, we 
divide into two ideas, substance and attribute; and attri- 
bute again into many édeas still more distinct and particu- 
lar. And now Father stands for the general confuse idea, 
while substance and attribute are considered as parts of it, 
and: belonging to it. This I take to be the true account 
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of that way of speaking ; as well in this, as in the other 
-cases above mentioned. So, though the Person of the 
Father be really nothing else but the Father; yet it is 
considered as something distinct, after we have once par- 
celled out the general confuse idea into several particular 
ideas ; as into person, power, goodness, &c. for the greater 
‘distinction. Then even Person is considered as but part 
of that confuse idea, for which the word Father stands ; 
and it is conceived to belong to it, as a part to the whole. 
Hence, as I apprehend, arises the way of speaking before 
mentioned ; which is right and just in respect of our ideas, 
but very inaccurate in regard to the things themselves, for 
which the zdeas stand: because indeed our ideas are not 
adequate ; being formed in a way suited to our own in- 
JSirmity, rather than to the truth and strictness of things. 


OQvurERY XX. 


Whether the Doctor needed have cited 300 texts, wide of 
the purpose, to prove what nobody denies, namely, a sub- 
ordination, im some sense, of the Son to the Father; 
could he have found but one plain text against his eternity 
or consubstantiality, the points in question ? 


YOU have little under this Query but repetition and 
reference: which requires no farther notice. As to the 
Form of Baptism, which you mention in the close, I have 
considered it in a distinct Discourse*, which you had seen 
before you came to this Query. You have nothing to 
object but a passage from the spurious Constitutions, of 
no value; and another from Eusebius, of very little. I 
content friveclt therefore with refering, to my Defence 
and Sermons. 


Query XXI. 


Whether he be not forced to supply his want of Scripture- 
proof by very strained and remote inferences, and very 


2 See my eighth Sermon, vol. ii. 1 
CcCc3 
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uncertain reasonings from the nature of a thing con- 
fessedly obscure and above comprehension; and yet not 
more so than God’s eternity, ubiquity, prescience, or 
other attributes, which we are obliged to acknowledge for 
certain truths ? 


YOU tell me, in the entrance, that “ none of Dr. 
“‘ Clarke’s propositions, on which he Jays any stress, are 
‘‘ drawn by mere reasonings from the incomprehensible na- 
“ ture of God.” But what think you of five of his proposi- 
tions, where he denies the necessary existence (for so you 
now understand self-existence) of the Son and Holy Ghost? 
Has the Doctor so much as one text in the Scripture for 
any of them? Nota syllable, either in Old or New Tes- 
tament, but what he pretends to infer from very obscure 
and wncertain reasoning about derived and underived, about 
acts and no acts, about necessary agency being no agency, 
about will, coaction, &c. profoundly metaphysical and _fan- 
ciful, with nothing solid or certain in them. The like may 
be said of the doctrine contained in his 17th proposition 5 
which has no text of Scripture to stand upon, though he 
lays great stress upon it. In short, I observed in my 
Defence, and here repeat, that ‘‘ the main strength of the 
** Doctor’s cause lies first in his giving either a Sabellian 
“or Tritheistic turn (admitting no medium) to the Ca- 
* tholic doctrine ; and then charging it with confusion of 
** Persons, Polytheism, nonsense, contradiction. Take away 
“* that, (to which his constant resort is, whenever he comes 
“to the pinch of the question,) and there will be little 
** left considerable.’’ For the truth and justice of this 
report, or censure, I appealed > to the Doctor’s own 
books, which is a fair procedure: and if you have any 
thing to say in vindication of the Doctor, show that the 
fact is otherwise than I represented. Not being able to 
do any thing of this kind, you endeavour, as usual, to 
turn it off by retorting ; and to put me upon the defensive, 


b See my Defence, vol, i. p. 215, 231. 
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having nothing to plead in defence of the Doctor or your- 
self. This may serve to Llind a reader, and to conceal 
your shame: but it is not answering Queries. You fall 
again upon 1 Cor. viii. 6. which has been answered over 
and over. What is that to the point now in hand, the 
Doctor’s making strained inferences, except it be giving 
ene example more, by his wresting of that text? 

As to God’s “ eternity, ubiquity, prescience,”’ you say, 
*« they themselves are the subject of our belief, not par- 
< ticular men’s philosophical explications of the manner 
“of them.” Well then, let it be the subject of our be- 
lief, that the Father is God, the Son God, and the Holy 
Ghost God; and that they are the one God of the Chris- 
tians. But as to the manner how they are three, or one, 
let nobody concern himself about it. If any one, under 
pretence of explaining the manner, changes the sense of 
the word God, making the Son a nominal God only, and 
the Holy Ghost scarce so much ; what is this but doing 
the same, as if under pretence of explaining the manner 
of eternity, ubiquity, or prescience, he should introduce 
the doctrine of a nominal, not real eternity; a nominal 
ubiquity, a nominal prescience ; undermining the doctrines 
themselves? Our dispute is about the sense in which any 
of the Persons is God: let this be determined by Scrip- 
ture and antiquity, and proper rules of criticism. Make 
no objections from the manner how the thing should be: 
for all such objections are as improper, as it would be in 
the question of prescience®, eternity, or ubiquity ; to leave 


¢ A late author, in his Appeal to a Turk or Indian, being pressed with the 
instance about prescience and free agency, has no way of coming off, but by 
denying that there is so much as a seeming repugnancy between the two 
ideas, p.5. He is the first man of parts who, after considering the subject, 
ever thought so. I could name him many of the clearest heads and finest 
wits among ancients and moderns, (such as Dr. Burnet of the Charter House, 
Mr. Locke, &c.) who have been so sensible of the seeming repugnancy, as 
to despair of ever clearing it, or reconciling the ideas. Is there no seeming 
repugnancy in maintaining that the same act is certain, as being foreknown, 
uncertain, as depending on the will of a free agent? I should be glad to’see 
the seeming repugnancy answered, or took off any other way than by an 
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Scripture, and such approved rules as serve to determine 
the sense of it, and to retreat to philosophical reasonings 
about the manner how these things are. This is the very 
fault which you have perpetually run into. And while 
we are bringing you plain Scripture proofs for Christ’s 
dwinity, as plain as can be brought for the divinity of the 
Father ; you are filling people’s heads with Tritheism and 
Sabellianism, with specific and individual, with identical 
wholes and undivided parts, with acts and no acts, with 
causes and no causes, with derived and underived, with 
codrdinations, three supreme Gods, three substances, and I 
know not what; all cavils taken from the manner of the 
thing, and intended to undermine the doctrine itself, which 
is and ought to be the subject of belief. You will say, 
perhaps, that we haye not so full proof of this doctrine, 
as we have of eternity, prescience, or ubiquity. Admit 
we have not: yet let that point, as to the truth of the 
doctrine, be decided by proper evidence; discarding all 
vain pretences about the manner; and then we may bring’ 
it to a short issue. 
“The directions,” you say, ‘¢ given in Scripture con- 
“ cerning the worship of God and Christ (and not philo- 


humble acknowledgment of our ignorance in the high things of God. And I 
would remind this author, that this very instance about prescience and free 
will, carries much greater difficulty in it than the doctrine of three and one. 
For there is no argument, I know of, against the Jatter, but what is capable 
‘of a just solution : that is, it may be shown where the argument has a flaw, 
and where the ¢hain breaks. But in the other case, I think, the utmost we _ 
can dois only to prove that the argument must have a flaw somewhere, though 
we see not where ; being content to resolve all into the inscrutable perfection 
of the divine Preseience, which infinitely transcends our finite capacities. 
‘With this author’s good leave, then, there is a difference between these two 
cases : but the advantage lies wholly on the side of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as being more easily defended than the other. And if he pleases but to point 
his dogie, contained in page 6. against free will, or prescience, with the same 
rigour as he intends it against the Trinity, I dare promise him an absolute 
victory there, though not here. But this, perhaps, the author was not aware 
of; any more than of the difference between saying, that few understand the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and few understand the controversy about the Tri- 


nity; committing the same blunder twice, p. 12,153. See my Supplement, 
vol. ii. p. 401, 3 
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** sophical conjectures concerning substances and essences) 
“ought to be the guide of our practice.” Let us then 
follow the directions given in Scripture: not philosophical’ 
conjectures about self-existence; nor Pagan distinctions 
about absolute and relative, ultimate and mediate worship ; 
nor precarious suppositions of one that had been God and 
Creator before, becoming greater by being appointed 
Judge. Let worship, all religious worship, be paid, as 
Scripture every where directs, to God alone, and to no 
creature. Let none have worship that cannot ‘be proved 
to be God, nor any want it that can: and then there will | 
soon be an end of all disputes; and worship will stand 
upon its old foundations, as it had ever stood, before Pa- 
gans, Arians, and Papists perverted and corrupted the 
true notions of it. 

You state the main question between us in these terms, 
(p- 413.) “Scripture,” you say, “ tells us there is but 
** one God, even the Father.”” Yes: Scripture styles the 
Father the “ one or only God:” that is all you should 
pretend. The same Scripture styles the Son God, ascrib- 
ing also divine titles, attributes, glory, to him. Now let 
your question be put: “ In what sense these two propo- 
“« sitions are, according to reason and the use of language, 
s€ best understood to be consistent.” I have at large con- 
sidered this very question, so stated, in a distinct Dis- 
course’; which was published before this part of your 
Reply was put to the press: as appears by your quoting 
my Sermons in the former part. I have therefore just 
reason to complain of your complaint, which you have 
borrowed from the Modest Pleader; and which, whatever 
was then, you have now no pretence for. I have shown 
abundantly that your argument from the exclusive terms 
is not, either according to reason or use of language, of 
any weight, in comparison to the proofs we bring of 
Christ’s being God in the same sense as the Father is, and 
one God with him. The 1 Cor. viii. 6. which you urge 


4 Sermon IV, yol. ii, 
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in such a manner as if the whole Scripture was to yield 
to one text, and that misinterpreted, has been often an- 
swered. You blame me for not expressing my faith in 
any Scripture positions: as if every thing I assert as matter 
of faith, were not as much Scripture position, according 
to my way of understanding Scripture, as yours is to 
your Scripture position according to your way: only the 
difference is, that mine is the Catholic, approved. way ; 
yours is partly Arian, and partly Socinian. 

Under this Query, I entered into a discourse about the 
meaning of believing mysteries, in answer to the objec- 
tion, that our doctrine is not intelligible. 1 showed both 
of the doctrine in general, and of the particulars most 
usually. excepted against, that they are intelligible; as 
intelligible, at least, as omnipresence, eternity, prescience, 
God’s simplicity, self-existence, &c. To the main of the 
discourse you have nothing to reply: but here and there 
you throw in some short strictures upon such parts as 
you think proper. 

I had said, “ the learned are hardly agreed, whether 
«« self-existence be a negative or positive idea.” Upon 
which you remark, ‘ how absurd this is I have already 
< shown.” What is absurd? The report I had made of 
learned men, and their differing on that head? No; the 
fact is undoubtedly true. But it is absurd for any one to 
make the idea negative: that, I presume, is your meaning. 
And yet you here entirely mistake what I was talking | 
about ; and have certainly determined on the wrong side 
of the question. For the question upon which the learned 
have differed is this; whether when we say any thing 
exists of itself, or is self-existing, the words a se, or of 
self, have any positive meaning, or mean only that it does 
not exist of another. Some have carried the notion of its 
being positive so far, as, to say God is the cause of him- 
self, or even made himself, as Lactantius expresseth it: 


"© The expressions of airoysvas and airogu's, if strictly taken, lead to such 
a meaning. As also ex se orius, ex seipso, and the like. Petavius cites several 
testimonies of this kind. De Trin. lib, v. cap. 5. p. 294. 
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which is supposing the idea positive indeed, and is mani- 
festly absurd. Dr. Clarke, one of the latest writers, and 
from whom one might have expected something accurate, 
yet appears to be all over confused upon this very head in 
his famous Demonstration of the Existence. His professed 
design there is to prove the existence of a first cause a 
priori: which has no sense without the supposition of a 
cause prior to the first: which yet is nonsense. The 
Doctor was too wise a man to say that God is the cause 
of himself: and yet he says what amounts to it unawares. 
He speaks of “ necessity of existence,” as being ‘¢ ante- 
** cedently, in order of nature, the cause or ground of 
“* that existencef:” which is, in short, making a property 
or attribute antecedent, in order of nature, to its subject, 
and the cause and ground of the subject. And he talks 
in his Letters, of this necessity absolute and antecedent (in 
order of nature) to the existence of the first Cause, operat- 
ing every where alikes. As if a property operated in 
causing the substance, or making it to be what it is. All 
this confusion seems to have been owing to the Doctor’s 
not. distinguishing between modal and causal necessity ; 
and his not considering that self-existence, or aseity}, as 
the Schools speak, is negative ;.and does not mean that 
the first Cause is either caused by any thing ad extra, or 


Tidy tavrov, Synes. ~ 

Solus Deus est, itaque principium ; qui ex seipso dedit sibi ipse princi- 
pium. Zen. Veron. 

Deus—ipse sui origo est, suaeque causa substantie. Hieron. in Ephes. 3. 
Id quod est, ex se, atque in se continens. ilar. 

Ex se principium cui contigit. Hilar. alter. 

Ese 22 taur® 70 sivas dtss. Zach, Mitylen. 

Sui namque principium. 

Ex seipso procreatus ipse se fecit. Lactant. 

f See Demonstration, &c. p. 9, 10, 16. Letters, p. 35, 36, 16. 

€ Letters, p. 20, 37. 

h Hane Dei proprietatem quidam ex recentioribus philosophis asettatem 
vocarunt, quia Deus, eo quod principio caret, est a se, non ab alio ; conten- 
duntque eam esse positivwm attributum ; quod eodem quidem redit ac id quod 
diximus, sed vocibus noyis sine causa expressum est. Clerici Pnewmgiol. 
cap. 3. p. 150. 
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by itself, (much less by any property of itself,) but has no 
cause, is absolutely wncaused. I was not therefore con- 
sidering, whether any, or what positive perfections are 
implied in self-existence, or in any being that is self-ex- 
istent, as you hastily apprehended, but whether self-ex- 
istence (having plainly a reference to the question whence 
the thing is) is to be considered positively or negatively 
in regard to the cause of that existence. I have now de- 
termined, I think upon plain reasons, that it is negative 
only; and that we are not to suppose any cause, external 
or internal, but absolutely no cause ; because there is no 
cause prior to the first. The true way of ending the dis- . 
pute about the attribute of self-existence being positive or 
negative, is by showing what ideas are supposed to be 
contained in it. No doubt but existence is a-positive idea: 
and the question only is, whether the manner of existing 
expressed by self denotes any thing positive. It is plain 
it doth not, since it means existing from mo cause, which 
is negative; though such existence implies all positive 
perfections. Bishop Stillmgfiest on the Trinity (p- 278.) 
says, “ To be from himself, in the sense generally under- 
« stood, is a mere negative expression :—and in this sense 
« only, learned men have told us, that it is to be under- 
‘stood by those ancient and modern writers, who have 
“ ysed that expression, as when St. Jerome saith, that 
“ God is self-originated, and St. Austin, &c.—All these 
‘and such like expressions are only to be negatively 
“* understood.”! To return. 

You proceed to. make two or three little exceptions 
(scarce worth notice) to what you met with in my De- 
fence. You declare that your argument against the Son’s 
being God, in the strict sense, is not founded upon what 
can or cannot be, (which I am glad to hear,) but upon 
1 Cor. viii. 6. which-I have often answered. You ac- 
quaint me farther, (p. 416.) that “ two supreme Gods” 
cannot be “ one supreme God;” which I readily agree 


i See Pearson on the Creed, Art. i, p. 39. 
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to: as neither can two Gods, supreme and inferior, be 

one God, or ever stand with the Scripture doctrine of 

one God. But two Persons in nature equal, and so equally 
supreme, may be one supreme Ged. 
You assure me, that you did set out “ upon the foot 

“¢ of Scripture, and do continue upon that foot still.’ I 

heartily wish you could mean, as well as say, and not 

revoke all again presently, by denying the Son and Holy 

Ghost to be necessarily existing: which you have not the 

least syllable of Scripture to countenance you in. And 

I wish you would not every where representa distinction 

of order or office to be inconsistent with the divine Unity: 

which again you have no Scripture for, but mere fanciful 
speculations. You have the less reason to blame me for 
mentioning office in respect of God: because, you know, 
there was a time, when the word God was thought to be 
always a relative word of office. 

As to Lucian’s Philopatris, I have given my thoughts 
of it above, (p. 72-). Your hints about a passage of Irenzus,, 

which I had sufficiently explained‘ by another of Nova- 

' tian, and a third of Tertullian, are very trifling. Those 

heretics thought it mean and degrading for God to be- 

come man: which made some of them deny Christ’s di- 

vinity, and others his humanity; all, the union of both 

natures in one Person. Whether you or I give the most 
countenance to those heretical tenets, I leave the reader 
to judge. 

Overy XXII. 

Whether his (the Doctor’s) whole performance, when- 
ever he differs from us, be any thing more than a repe- 
tition of this assertion, that being and person are the 
same, or that there is no medium between Tritheism and 
Sabellianism ? Which is removing the cause from Scrip- 
ture to natural reason, not very consistently with the title 


of his book. 


YOU begin with telling me, that * if two or more in- 
“ telligent agents can be the same being, or subsist in 
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s¢ the same individual substance, (provided the agents be 
* not all of them self-existent,) this iit no way affect the 
truth of Dr. Clarke’s propositions.” The reader is to 
know that by the same being, or substance, in this case, 
is understood the same necessarily existing substance : 
for necessary and precarious, that is, uncreated and created, 
cannot be called the same individual substance. By self= 
existent, as you have now explained yourself, you mean 
necessarily existing. The sum then of what you have 
here said amounts to this wise sentence; ‘‘ If two or 
“more intelligent agents can be the same necessarily 
“ existing being, or subsist in the same necessarily exist- 
“‘ ing substance, (provided the agents be not all of them 
“< necessarily existing,) this will no way affect the truth 
“of Dr. Clarke’s propositions.” What is this to the 
purpose? Do not you here plainly deny that two persons 
can be one necessary being, or substance? And this is 
what Dr. Clarke has often denied! ; and could never give 
a sufficient reason for doing it. Indeed the Doctor (or 
you for him) seems at length to have given up his ge- 
neral principle, which he first insisted upon, vix. that 
“two persons cannot be one being ;’’ which he chiefly. 
grounded upon the consideration of the imaginary compo- 
sition implied in it. I say, he appears to have given this 
up; being at length sensible that he has allowed, in an- 
other case, substance and substance, being and being, to 
make one substance and one being, iit ictl any compo- 
sition. But what the Doctor (or you) insists upon now, 


1 Three intelligent agents in one individual, identical substance, is so self- 
evident a contradiction, that I think no reasoning can make it plainer than 
intuition. | Dr. Clarke’s Three Letters, p.31. 

Two persons to be one being, I think a manifest contradiction in terms. 
Clarke’s Reply, p: 157. : 

Two persons in one and the same individual uncompounded being, is an 
express contradiction. did. p. 169. 

Two individuals cannot, without an express contradiction, have an identity 
of nature. Ibid. p. 184. 

The reason why our Sayiour could not affirm that he and his. Father were 
one Being, is because he would thereby haye affirmed that they were one 
Person. Ibid. p. 291. i 
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is, that two such Persons cannot be one necessary Being 
or substance; or that derived and wnderived cannot be 
both included in one necessary substance. Which though 
it be putting the objection upon a different foot, yet wants 
to be proved as much as did the other: and is equally 
liable to the charge I brought against the Doctor in this 
Query, his removing the cause from Scripture to natural 
reason ; to a philosophical question, whether the ideas of 
self-existence and necessary existence be the same or diffe- 
rent, or whether wnderived. expresses an essential perfec- 
tion, all that necessary existence does, or only a relation 
of order, and mode of existence. After all your pretences 
to Scripture, you really resolve the dispute into this meta- 
physical question: and you cannot advance your cause at 
all by Scripture, but by the help of your metaphysics. 
You take your rise from 1 Cor. viii. 6. to come at wn- 
originate: thus far is commenting upon Scripture. The 
rest is philosophy, false philosophy, drawing inferences 
from unoriginate to self-existence, from self-existence to 
necessary existence, from thence to the Father’s being alone 
necessarily existing, from thence to the exclusion of the 
Son from being necessarily existing, from thence to the 
making him a precarious being, (though in words you 
deny it,) and from thence to his being a creature: this is 
the course of your reasoning. Your aparov beb80s, or fun- 
damental ‘error, lies in your philosophy, confounding wn- 
originate (as did the ancient Eunomians) with mecessary 
existence; which you have no foundation for: or if you 
‘be allowed to make necessary existence the same with self- 
existence ; you will then never be able to prove that the 
Father alone is self-existent ; or that the self-existence of 
three Persons (so understood) is at all inconsistent with a 
real distinction of order and office. It will be changing the 
_ names of things, and nothing more. It is manifest, from 
what I have observed, that Scripture is not the thing you 
trust to, but philosophy ; because when we have granted 
you all you pretend to have proved from Scripture, viz. 
that the Father is the first Person, derived from none, you 
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are still but where you were, till you call in philosophy 
and metaphysics to make out the rest, and to determine 
the main question. You are now pleased to put the 
matter upon this, whether two supreme Persons can be 
one supreme God. You say, (p. 420.) ‘ two equally 
<< supreme Persons united may be in the complex sense, 
“ one Being, one substance ; but they will not consequently 
«© be one supreme Governor, one Lord, one God.’ Now 
here, in the first place, 1 very much blame your not attend- 
ing to the distinction of supreme in nature, and supreme 
in order. It is in the first sense only that we assert two 
or three supreme Persons; supreme in every perfection, 
having no higher or lower, no better or worse, no degrees 
of essential power, wisdom, or any other attribute. At the 
same time, those Persons, thus equally supreme in nature, 
are not equally supreme in order, but two of them are sub- 
ordinate to one, the Head and Center of Unity. And because 
they are in nature wndivided, and in order referred up to that 
one Head and Fountain of all; they are therefore, with 
him, one Governor, one Lord, and one God. And though 
the authority, the dominion, the power be considered al-~ 
ways primarily in the Father, yet is it common to all; only 
with this order, that the Father has it from none, they 
from the Father: so that all that remains peculiar to the 
Father is a preeminence, or priority of order. This is the 
Catholic doctrine which you are endeavouring to con- 
fute: but, instead of arguments, you generally give us 
only ambiguous words and names, to confound and per- 
plex what ought to be kept clear and distinct. 

You tell me of running counter to Scripture and an- 
diquity, in making more than one “ absolutely supreme 
“* over all.” Here you are only doubling upon, or trifling 
with, the word supreme. I make three supreme in nature; 
I suppose one only supreme in order or office: show me 
either one text of Scripture or one single testimony of 
Catholic antiquity, (I allow not Eusebius for such,) that 
plainly contradicts either of these positions. They appear 
to me, both of them, true and just positions ; founded in 
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Scripture, and confirmed by the universal suffrage of the 
ancients. If they appear not consistent in your philosophy, 
own it frankly and ingenuously, as an honest man would: 
but do not misreport Ser ipture and antiquity. 
What follows in p. 421. is only repeating your own 
Jictions both of me and of the ancients. 
I had appealed to the Prophet Isaiah, as interpreted by 
St. John, making Father and Son “one Lord of phere ? 
You tell me bluntly, “there is no such thing in the texts;’ 
referring me to Dr. Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine. I say, 
there is in those texts all that I before asserted: and why 
- do you now refer me to Dr. Clarke, whose pretences I 
had before ™ considered, and, I think, confuted ? 
- You tell me that neither the ancient writers nor Bishop 
Bull are at.all of my opinion in the point of “equal su- 
“ premacy.of dominion.’ But so far as I apprehend of the 
ancients and of Bishop Bull, they were exactly of my 
opinion, as they are directly opposite to yours: and I 
wonder at your presumption in claiming any Se eee 
with them, or interest in them. 
You have a pretty argument (p. 425.) to prove St. Paul 
a Pagan and an idolater, upon my principles; that is, upon 
the principles of the Catholic Church in all ages : for mine 
are no other. But how is this wonderful consequence 
_ to be raised? It is first by supposing, that St. Paul ex- 
cluded the Son from the one Godhead ; an imaginary con- 
sequence drawn from 1 Cor. viii. 6. And next by sup- 
posing, that St. Paul allowed mediate and inferior worship ; 
another imaginary inference drawn from 1 Tim. ii. 5. Phil. 
ji. 11. After sporting yourself awhile in so ridiculous an 
argument, you come to invent something for me to say : 
. you suppose I shall say, that our Lord is that one God 
mentioned 1 Cor. viii. 6. which you think highly absurd. 
_ But what if I should plead, that that one God is a silly ex~ 
pression, where there are not two one-Gods ; and therefore 
should rather say, that our Lord is not that Person there - 
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styled one God by way of eminence, but another Person, 
who is yet one God with him. Your interpretation of 
the gods many and lords many, as alluding to the superior 
and inferior deities of the Pagans, stands upon the autho- 
rity of Mr. Mede : who, like a modest and learned man, 
proposed it only as a plausible ecomecture, not with the 
confidence you speak of it. An ingenious gentleman” has 
very lately suggested several things on that head well de+ 
serving consideration; and such as appear sufficient to 
make Mr. Mede’s construction pass for precarious at least, 
if ‘not certainly false. There is one obvious objection to 
be farther used against it; that to make the gods many 
answer in the comparison, (in your way,) they should be 
understood to be many supreme Gods; which yet the hea- 
thens never asserted, but the contrary ; as Dr. Cudworth 
and other learned men have abundantly shown. To me it 
appears, that the many gods and many lords mean the 
same thing, under different names; and that St. Paul, in 
opposition to having many, asserts that all things were of 
the one God, and ly the one Lord, intimating their perfect 
_ unity of power, perfection, and operation, so as to be both 
but one God and one Lord; the one Lord being .one with 
the one God, and vice versa. To proceed: how well you 
have been able to answer the charge of Polytheism has 
been seen before: and particularly as to Origen, it has 
been shown that his answer to the charge in his piece 
against Celsus was nothing like yours, but directly con- 
trary; affirming Father and Son to be one God. 

I pass over your repetitions in p. 426, 427. which have 
been abundantly answered, Two Gods, one supreme and 
another inferior, is so manifestly your doctrine, that you 
do. but expose yourself to ridicule by struggling to evade . 
it. The Socinians, in this, were plainer’men, and did not 
scruplé to confess a clear thing. . 

You pretended, before, to’ bring Ante-Nicene and Post- 
Nicene writers against me, as to the point of charging you 


» Mr. Wade’s Short Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. p. 39, &c. 
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with Polytheism. I knew you had none, but that you 
had unhappily deceived yourself with a few second-hand 
scraps of Athanasius, Hilary, and Basil, which you under- 
stood not. I answered your pretences, and produced full 
and plain testimonies® against you, both from Ante-Ni- 
cene and Post-Nicene antiquity. One was out of a fragment 
of Dionysius Romanus, preserved by Athanasius; a very 
valuable one, and such as no critic will ever doubt of, as to 
its being genuine: your exceptions therefore against it, 
as of doubtful authority, are not worth the notice; beside 
that I have answered them aboveP. Another testimony I 
produced from Athanasius himself, (or perhaps Basil,) whe 
makes it Ditheism either to suppose two principles, or to 
admit one God underived and another God derived. Your 
remark upon him for it is so very shrewd and sagacious, 
that it is pity the reader should lose it: he shall have it 
in your own words. ‘“* You cite a passage of Athanasius, 
‘* that he who introduces a God underived, and another 
** who is a God derived, makes two Gods: which is not 
“* very consistent with his own foregoing words, that he 
‘* who introduces two original principles, preaches two Gods: 
«¢ for, that in this unoriginate principality over all, consists 
“the unity of God, was the express doctrine of all the 
‘«* Ante-Nicene writers.” Now are you really so blind as 
not to have: perceived, that that origination (according to 
the ancients) was not supposed to make the Father one 
-God exclusive of the other Persons? But because two of 
the Persons were referred to one as their Head, undivided 
from him ; therefore all three together were the one God. 
This was the use they made of the origination: not to 
throw out the Son and Holy Ghost, as you do, but to take 
them both in. Yet you are constantly representing that 
origination in a quite different light, and to a quite different 
purpose; meanly quoting Bp. Pearson for it: who con- 
-tradicts you in the very same sentence, and represents the 
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case as it really stood among the ancients, being a learned 
and a judicious man. . 

Upon this occasion, I shall here translate that passage 
of Athanasius, that the common reader may see what the 
ancients thought of Tritheism, in a very few words. 

“ He that introduces ¢wo principles (or heads) preaches 
«¢ up two Gods: such was the impious doctrine of Marcion. 
«« Again, he that asserts an wncreated God, and another 
“© God created, does also make two Gods ; because of the 
‘‘ difference of nature (essence) which he blasphemously 
< introduces. But where there is one Head, (or Father,) 
“¢ and one offspring from him, there is but one God; the 
“¢ Godhead being perfect in the Father, and the perfect 
“« Godhead of the Father being also in the Son.” I refer 
the reader tomy Defence, (vol. i. p. 239.) for the origi- 
nal; where he will also find other passages to the same 
purpose. 

What you produce next from Justin, Novatian, Hilary, 
and Bishop Pearson, the reader may judge of by the last 
of them; whom you quote as saying, “ This origination in 
‘‘ the divine Paternity has anciently been looked upon as 
¢¢ the assertion of the unity.”? Here you stop, asusual. The 
very next words of Bishop Pearson are; “ and therefore 
‘¢ the Son and Holy Ghost have been believed to be but 
«© one God with the Father, because both from the Father, 
‘¢ who is one, and so the union of them4:”’ directly. con- 
trary to what you cited him for. Such are your repre- 
sentations of authors; such your manner of using the 
common reader, 


Overy XXIII. 


Whether the Doctor’s notion of the Trinity be more clear 
and intelligible than the other ? 
The difficulty in the conception of the Trinity is, how three 

Persons can be one God ? . 


4 Pearson on the Creed, p. 40. 
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Does the Doctor deny that every one of the Persons, singly, 
is God? No: Does he deny that God is one 2 No: How 
then are three one 2 

Does one and the same authority, exercised by all, make 
them one, numerically or individually one and the same 
God? That is hard to conceive how three distinct Beings, 
according to the Doctor’s scheme, can be individually one 
God, that is, three Persons one Person. 

If therefore one God necessarily signifies but one Person, 
the consequence is irresistible; either that the Father is 
that one. Person, and none else, which is downright 
Sabellianism ; or that the three Persons are three Gods. 

_ Thus the Doctor’s scheme ig liable to the same difficulties 
with the other. 

There is indeed one easy way of coming off, and that is, by 
saying that the Son and Holy Spirit are neither of them 
God, in the Scripture-sense of the word. But this is cut- 
ting the knot, instead of untying it ; and is in effect 
to say, they are not set forth as divine Persons in Scrip- 
ture. : 

Does the communication of divine powers and attributes from 
Father to Son and Holy Spirit, make them one God, 
the divinity of the two latter being the Father’s divi- 
nity ? Yet the same difficulty recurs ; for either the Son 
and Holy Ghost have distinct attributes, and a distinct 
divinity of their own; or they have not: if they have, 
they are (upon the Doctor’s principles) distinct Gods 
from the Father, and as much as finite from infinite, 
creature from Creator ; and then how are they one? If 
they have not, then, since they have no other divinity, but 
that individual divinity, and those attributes which are 
inseparable from the Father’s essence, they can have no 
distinct essence from the Father's; and so (according to 
the Doctor) will ble one and the same Person, that is, 
will be names only. binod 

Q. Whether this be not as unintelligible as the orthodow 
notion of the Trinity, and liable to the like difficulties: a 
communication of divine powers and attributes; without 
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the substance, being as hard to conceive, nay, much harder, 
than a communication of both together ? 


YOU begin thus: “ The difficulty in the conception of 
“the Trinity, is not how three Persons can be one God. 
“ For the Scripture no where expresses the doctrine in 
‘those words: and the difficulty of understanding a 
« Scripture doctrine ought not surely to lie wholly upon 
« words not found in Scripture.” The reader is to know 
that this is a new turn, intended to bring you off from the 
first state of the question, where you happened to lose 
yourself in your first answer. However, though it may 
pass for an ingenious shift in distress, there is very little in 
it more than in your first answer. Only it is hard upon 
me to have new answers now formed to old Queries, and 
to be put upon changing my method of defence, as often 
as you are pleased to vary your responses. Whoever 
taught you this mew turn, was a man of no great pru- 
dence or foresight: he did not consider how it inevitably 
recoils upon Dr. Clarke. For the Scripture no where ex- 
presses in words or in sense his main doctrine, that the 
Father alone is necessarily existing, that neither the Son 
nor the Holy Ghost is necessarily existing ; (so you now 
confessedly understand self-existence :) these are tenets not 
found in Scripture expressly, nor so much as deducible by 
any consequence, or shadow of a consequence... Why 
then did you not consider better, before you drew up a 
charge upon others, which at length falls only on your 
own friends? You go on: “ It is very strange that a man 
“ of your abilities should write a large book without so 
“much as knowing, or ever once being able to express, 
‘¢ what the true question is.’’ And it is very strange that 
a man of your abilities should perceive nothing of my 
mistaking the question, when you first answered the Que- 
ries; but should be forced to learn this, at length, of the 
Modest. Pleader, from whom you have been content to _— 
echo it. Though my abilities are very slender, yet this 
mean suggestion will hardly find credit, even among the 
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lowest readers that can at all distinguish between a pro+ 
bable untruth, and one that is plainly romantic. When 
you are again disposed to abuse an adversary, do it a little 
more artfully ; if without any truth, yet with a little dis+ 
eretion. But I excuse you for being misled by a ‘third 
person, who was too wise to set his name. As to the 
question, 1 have not mistook it, but have kept close to: its 
while the Doctor and you have been either industriously 
disguising it, or unfairly running from it. You might - 
think it sufficient, if your shifting and shuffling in so mo- 
mentous a controversy (which plain and honest men, on 
either side, can but hardly excuse) be passed over as 
tolerable ; or may but admit of any candid and plausible 
colour, from the circumstances you are under. It. be- 
comes you not, in the mean time, so magisterially to cor- 
rect others for stating the question right, and as it ought 
to be stated. Had you but had the courage and spirit of 
your friend Mr. Whiston, I doubt not but you yourself 
would have stated the question as he, and I, and all men 
of sense and undisguised ingenuity have ever done.. But 
enough of this. 

You were here to clear Dr. Clarke’s doctrine of. the 
charge of three Gods. You first observe, that the word ° 
God no where in Scripture denotes the Holy Ghost. Well 
then, you will throw him out from being God, and reduce 
the number to éwo: though, when I wrote before, I ima- . 
gined Dr. Clarke and you had admitted the Holy Ghost to 
be God; and the rather, because I never heard that you 
had retracted your subscription, or would scruple to repeat 
it. But not to press you farther on so tender a point; 
how get you off from asserting ¢wo Gods, the Father and 
the Son? You have nothing to say, but repeating and 
trifling: let us go to another point. , 

You are next to retort the chatge of Tritheism upon 
me: which I have atiswered more than once, and need 
not do it again. Dr. Clarke’s scheme, you say; is ea~ 
sily expressed in the very words of Scripture. But had 
the Doctor gone no farther than Scripture, his scheme 
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could never have been expressed at all. Only, since he 
has told you where, and how, to understand self-existent, 
and where to exclude it; now you pretend his scheme 
may be expressed in Scripture words. Do you imagine 
that I cannot as easily, or more easily, find Scripture words 
for mine? But this is trifling. Why have you not laid 
down your doctrine in Scripture words, that I might com- 
pare it with the Doctor’s propositions, to see how far they 
exceed or come short? I may here dismiss the Modest 
Pleader, who is set in the front, and is not answering my 
Defence, but my Queries: which you had done before, 
and, I think, more to the purpose; I am sure more ige- 
nuously and frankly, and more like a lover of truth. I 
have reason to complain of your not digesting your book 
better, and not throwing your disjointed materials into a 
more neat and regular order, after you had so long time 
for the compiling. For when sometimes | thought a point 
had been discussed, and we were to have no more of it, in 
that Query at least; as I go on some pages forwards, 
there, I observe, I am to discuss the same things again ; 
which gives me some trouble, and must create confusion 
in the reader. 

The Modest Pleader, I perceive, draws off in p. 436. 
and now I am to engage a mew man, whom I will suppose 
to be the man I am writing to.. You need say no more 
about the charge of three Gods, or two Gods: I under- 
stand you very fully, that the Father is one God, as being 
necessarily existing ; the Son another God infinitely inferior, 
of the Father’s appointing. Strain no more for apologies : 
the thing is out, though long a bringing forth; and now 
our dispute will run clear. Here is very little of moment 
occurring but what has been answered. You have a few 
quibbles in p. 438. which are all abundantly answered in 
my Defencet. You object Bishop Pearson to me against 
my saying, that the word God is sometimes taken per- 
sonally and sometimes essentially. ) And what says Bishop 
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Pearson? I have a great respect for his memory. He 
Says, the word God in the Apostles’ Creed is not taken 
essentially : so say I too. Nor is it taken essentially, but 
personally, in the Nicene Creed. Therefore what? there- 
fore it is never taken otherwise : that is your consequence, 
when you can make any consequence of it. It is the old 
Valentinian distinetion, you observe. Iam glad it is so 
old however: those heretics sometimes borrowed good 
things from the Chureh ; though they happened to spoil 
them in the use. But; if you look again into Tertullian, 
you will find that Valentinian distinction to be nothing 
akin to ours, except it be in the name. 

In page 439, you are finding I know not what perplexi- 
ties.in a very easy thing; which I have accounted for 
twice already in prints. Intelligent agent, being only two 
adjectives, is to be understood according to the subject to 
which the attributes are applied. Put the words to sub- 
stance, and then we have intelligent agent substance, whe- 
ther in person or persons. If the substance be thus or thus 
circumstantiated, (as explained above,) intelligent agent 
substance may be a single person; if otherwise, it may be 
more persons: so that intelligent agent is different in sense 
and meaning, according as it may be differently applied. 
What you repeat about a principle of individuation, and 
your farther speculations thereupon, have been sufficiently 
obviated ; or have nothing contradictory to any thing I 
assert. I allow that three stands for three, and three sub- 
stances for three substances, and three Gods for three Gods. 
What is all this to me? I do not assert that three stands 
for more or less than three; nor ‘that three substances, 
but that three Persons (who are not three substances) are 
one substance; nor that three Gods, but three Persons 
(who are not three Gods) are one God. What you say of 
Sabellius (p. 442.) has been answered above. And what 
you say of the Church’s holding “ one and the same indi- 
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<¢ vidual identical whole substance,” affects not me, who 
never express my notion in such uncouth terms. The same 
undivided substance is what I hold and maintain in oppo 
sition both to substances and to the Sabellian notion of one 
Hypostasis, nominally, and not really distinguished. 
Origen’s account of the Sabellian notion is very distinct 
and accurate, as I before observed, wx. that the Father 
and Son were one, not in essence only, (or substance,) but 
in. subject, (or suppositum,) being called Father and Son 
under different considerations, not really or personally dis- 
tinguished'. This is a just account of Origen’s sense in 
that passage. And it is observable, that the Noétians of 
that time would not have been blamed for supposing the 
Father and Son to be %y odcla, one in essence, (or what we 
call one in substance,) had they not carried the wnion so 
high as to make one suppositum, ot what we now call one 
Person, of both, without any real distinction.. Your account 
of it is very little different from mine: only you are fond 
of the phrase, single existent substances which serves you 
to play with, and you know not what you mean by it. 
Do but define what a single existent substance is, and I will 
soon tell you whether the name belongs to every single 
person, or to all together. 
Undivided substance, in three Persons, you say, makes 
three substances. How do you prove it? 1 have often told 
you that Dr. Clarke and you will not admit this kind of 
reasoning in another case, for fear of dividing the divine 
substance into numberless substances. If you can admit 
substance and substance, nay, this substance and that sub- 
stance, where there are no substances; why do you deal 
thus unequally with others? You must allow that wnion 
is enough to constitute sameness, without making either 
complex or compound substance: otherwise you make a 
complex or compound substance of God. Since therefore 
the same, or equal difficulties bear upon both, be so fair 
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and so candid, as to condemin or to acquit both. As to the 
sense of Hypostasis, | have delivered my mind above. 

- You bring in a long detail of the sense of otcia and 
dxécracis, in which I am very little concerned; having 
never pretended that Hypostasis, or Person, does not imply 
substance, or signify substance. Only, in Divinis, a person 
is not separale substance, nor, consequently, more persons 
more substances: so that what you have to say in the fol- 
‘lowing pages is mostly wide and foreign. I may just 
throw a few strictures upon your account, as I pass along, 
‘Yxdoracis, you say, signifies singular identical substance. 
Now, because you often speak of singular identical sub- 
stance, as if you really understood what you are talking 
about ; let us stop awhile, and examine‘what you mean by 
it. I conceive, you mean just as much substance as you 
take into your thoughts at once, considering it as ome. 
You have brought the divine substance under extension s 
and so give me leave to question you a little upon that 
head, in a style proper to your notion. Youcan conceive, 
in your thoughts, as much of that substance as is com- 
mensurate, suppose, to the sun: pray, tell me, if this be 
not a singular identical substance, in your own way of 
reasoning. Consider only half of that; and then there is 
another singular identical substance. Divide into quarters ;, 
and then you have four singular identical substances. And 
as every thing extended is (as our mathematicians tell us) 
infinitely divisible ; there will be as many singular identical 
substances as you are pleased to conceive divisible parts. 
Do I misrepresent you? Or are none of those parts sin-, 
gular identical substances, but all one singular identical — 
substance 2 What is the reason of it? Is it not that 
union makes sameness, all real sameness ? You must say 
so: otherwise, upon your principles, I will demonstrate 
that there is not a singular identical substance in the world; 
the least imaginable same being still farther divisible, in 
conception, infinitely. What use you will now make of 
singular identical substances, 1 know not: but this I know, 
that you can never oblige me to admit, two undivided 
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inseparable persons to be two singular identical sub- 
stances, till you divide the divine substance (as you con- 
ceive it) into as many singular identical substances as there 
are conceivable parts. Having given this hint of the 
fruitlessness of the pains you are taking about Hypostasis, 
I may now ask, is this the doctrine Christ came to teach, 
that three divine Persons must le three singular identical 
substances? But to proceed. I forgot to ask you, whe- 
ther any two parts of the divine substance, in your way 
of thinking, are édn0ode1m, or TavTooveIe, OF povoouria? I 
know they must be una substantia, though either of them 
is singular identical substance, distinct by itself, and this 
is not that. I believe you would be more puzzled about 
the use of terms, in that case, than ever were the Fathers 
in respect of the Trinity. 

What I intend by all I have here said, is to make you 
at length sensible of two things, about which you have 
been hitherto very slow and unperceiving. 

1. That a man may have a very clear and full notion of 
an union and a distinction, and yet be very much puzzled 
about the mames whereby they should be called. 

2. That the metaphysical objections wherewith you 
have been endeavouring to clog the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity, (about specific, numerical, individual, identi- 
cal, and the like,) are not so much owing to any diff- 
culty there is in the conception of the doctrine, (which ~ 
was a plain thing long before ever those words came in, 
and still is so,) but to the difficulty of fixing, defining, 
settling, in all cases, what those several words, names, or 
phrases, shall import. But I proceed. ~ ing 

Instead of amusing your reader with a long detail of 
the use of otcia and dxdcracis, such as the learned will 
despise, and the unlearned ‘will not edify by}; it were 
better to have endeavoured to give him a distinct idea of 
what the ancients meant by one Hypostasis, or three Hypo- 
stases. That I may say something which may be useful to 
common readers, the case lies thus: The faith’ of the 
‘Church all along was in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
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one God, into which they were baptized. The Father 
was not the Son, nor the Son the Father, nor the Holy 
Ghost either of the other. This was the common faith 
of the Church before either person or substance was 


talked of. 

‘In Justin Martyr’s time, we find, that nothing was. to 
be worshipped but God; that these three, F ather, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, were all worshipped, yet not as three 
Gods; that they were believed to be really distinct, and 
not nominally only: but the distinction was not,expressed 
by. persons, nor the wnion by substance; nor does it ap- 
pear that the word Trinity was yet applied to this case. 

In Athenagoras, we find plain mention made of the 
union and distinction of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
but still nothing of persons and substance. 

Theophilus, of the same age, about the year 180, is 
the first writer extant that expressly gives them the name 
of Trinity. But still persons and substance were not men- 
tioned. 

But upon the disputes raised by Praxeas, Noétus, and 
Sabellius", (one after another,) it by degrees grew into 
common use to express the distinction by persons, and the 
unity by one substance. 1 know not whether Clemens of 
Alexandria may be reckoned the first writer extant that 
expressly has the name of one substance (wovadix} odcla) 
applied in this case. It is certain Tertullian has it, and 
persons too. And this became the usual way of express- 






u Facundus Hermianensis is a little mistaken, when he confines it to the - 
times of Sabellius: but if we understand him of Sabellius, and his predeces- 
sors, Noétus and Praxeas, his observation is just. His words are: 

Nam sic Ecclesia Christi, etiam cum necdum ad distinctionem Patris, et 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, uteretur nomine Persone. Tres credidit, et predi- 
cavit, Patrem, et Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum,—Personarum autem nomen 
non nisi cum Sabellius impugnaret Ecclesiam, necessario in usum predica- 
tionis assumptum est; ut qui semper tres crediti sunt, et vocati, Pater, et 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus, uno quoque simul et communi Personurum no- 
mine vocarentur. Deinde etiam et subsistentie@ dicte sunt, quoniam Eccle- 
sie placuit, ad significandam Trinitatem, et hoc nomen distinctioni personali 
tribuere. Facun. Herm. lib. i. p. 8. 

See what I have said above, p. 201, 
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ing what had been all along believed and professed, 
though under other terms. The Sabellians (by which 1 
mean all of Sabellian principles) charged the Catholics 
with three Gods, and thereby first gave occasion to the 
Church to make use of the word Person: for their an- 
swer was, that they did not profess two Gods, or three 
Gods, but one God and two Persons, or three Persons *. 

There being in the Trinity a distinction and an union, 
there would naturally arise some difference. about the use 
of several terms, to be either plurally or singularly predi- 
cated, according as the intent might be to speak of the 
Persons as distinguished into three, or as united in one 
God. The same names either plurally or singularly pre- 
dicated sometimes served to express both the distinction 
and union. Gregory Nazianzen calls them Lights and 
Light, that is, three Lights, and yet but one Light ; and 
so three Lives, and yet but one Life; three Goods, and yet 
but one Good; three Glories, and yet but one Glory ; the 
mind conceiving the three as distinct, though in them- 
selves united and inseparabley. All the care to be taken ~ 
in these cases was, not to make the distinction too wide 
by the plural expressions, nor the unity too close by the 
singular : and the disputes that arose in this case were. 
from men’s different apprehensions about this or that 
phrase, or expression, as bemg hhable to abuse one way or 
other. Three Spirits was a phrase generally thought to 
carry the distinction too far: and therefore one Spirit be- 
came the more common language; though even Jerome 
himself has been thought to have used the phrase of three 
Spirits 2. 4 

But the greatest debate of all was about three Hyposta- 


x See Hippolytus contr. Noét. and Tertull. adv. Prax. 

¥ Zs xa) Cov, Pare xed das, yale zal dyaSiv, dobus nad di£av——Oedv 
Laucrov dy Seaphros povov, rod vod rmgilovros Ta agaowora, Ovrat. xiii. p. 211. 
- % Tres Spiritus nominatos. breviter ostendam.— -Principalem Spiritum 
Patrem appellat: quia Filius ex Patre, et non Paterex Filio. Spiritwm au- 
dem rectum, veritatis atque justitie, Christum Dominum significat.——Por- 
ro Spiritum Sanctum aperto nomine vocat. AMieron. in Galat. tom, iv. | 
cap. 14. p. 168. 
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ses, begun at Antioch. The Arians had used the phrase 
to signify threé substances, understanding them to be dif- 
Serent in kind, (as gold, silver, brass,) and separate from 
each other. Again, the Sabellians had made use of one 
Hypostasis, to signify one substance in such a sense as left 
no real distinction, but nominal only. Here was there- 
fore danger on either side; either of dividing the sub- 
stance by making three Hypostases, or of confounding the 
Persons by making one. This difference was at length 
compromised, (A. D. 362.) in a synod at Alexandria, 
where Athanasius presided: either manner of expression 
was left indifferent, so long as they agreed in one common 
faith, meaning both the same thing, under different terms. 
So that pla ixdoracic or Tess Urorracess might be asserted, 
in like manner as ¢das or Gata, the same word plurally 
predicated to express the distinction, and also singularly 
to express the union; the plural being equivalent to three 
Persons, the singular to one God: for that was all the an- 
cients intended, never to make the Persons one, nor the 
Godhead many. Z 

The Latins @ could hardly bear the phrase of tres sub- 
stantie: it seemed to carry more in it than the Greeks’ 
three Hypostases. It was understood to mean either three 
substances, (that is, a division of substance,) or three dif- 

ferent kinds of substance; neither of which could be 

* Et quisquam, rogo, Ore sacrilego tres substantias predicabit ? Hieron. 
Ep. ad Damas. tom. iv. p. 20. 

Sub nomine Catholice fidei, impia verba defendunt; dicentes, tres esse 
substantias, cum semper Catholica fides unam substantiam Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti confessa sit. Fuaustin. Fid. Theodos. Missa. 

Quia nostra loquendi consuetudo jam obtinuit, ut hoc intelligatur cum di- 
cimus essentiam quod intelligitur cum dicimus swdstantiam; non audemus 
dicere unam essentiam, tres substantias, sed unam essentiam, vel substan-~ 
tiam, tres autem Personas.. August. Trin. lib. v. c. 9. p, 838. 

Sunt tia qguedam cocterna, consubstantialia, coessentialia. Sed cum 
quereretur a patribus, ut diceretur, Quid tria; nec essentias, nec substan- 
tias, nec naturas dicere ausi sunt; ne aliqua forte diversitus crederctur 
essentiarum, aut naturarum, aut snbstantiarum: sed dixerunt tres Perso- 
nas, unam essentiam ; ut una essentia declararet Dewm unum, tres autem 


Persons Sanctam Trinitatem ostenderent. Fulgent, de Trin. cap. iii, 
Pp- 330, 
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borne: and therefore una substantia became the common 
language; but so that the real distinction between Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost was kept up, to guard against 
Sabellianism. Indeed Hilary uses tres substantia >: and 
so, no doubt, did some other Latins who were zealous 
Catholics: but then they intended no difference in the 
hind of substance, nor any division in the same kind: 
which secured the true Catholic notion; and the offence 
lay only in the expression. In short, the main thing they 
intended in all was, that the three Persons were really, 
and more than nominally, distinct, and all but one God. 
And they admitted several ways of expressing the dis- 
tinction, or union, in such modes of speech as were 
thought most proper to it. Provided both a real dis- 
tinction, a real Trinity were kept up, and at the same 
time an unity of Godhead; the rest amounted only to a 
verbal dispute, or strife about words. 

I may here remark, that Basil, Nazianzen, Austin, and 
others, blame the scantiness of the Latin tongue, as being 
the sole reason of the perplexity of the Latins, in relation 
to the phrase of tres substantia. Yet we find, that for a 
long season the phrase of tpeis tmootacess was almost as 
much a bone of contention among the Greeks, as éres 
substantie among the Latins; and that it was with great 
difficulty that it at length prevailed, and became the com- 
mon language¢: as it was also with some difficulty that 
the other way of speaking, viz. una substantia, obtained 
among the Latins. ‘The true ground of all was this, that 
both Greeks and Latins wanted a phrase to express sub- 
stance considered as united, but distinguished at the same 
time. Three substances (whether trocrécess. or substantia) 


> Ideirco ives substanéias esse dixerunt, subsistentium Personas per sub- 
stantias edocentes, non. substantiam Patris et Filii diversitate dissimilis 
essenti separantes. Hilar. de Synod. p. 1170. ; 

¢ Quamobrem gratis Basilius Romanis objiciebat, quod cum nominum 
Graecorum vim ignorarent, illaram duarum vocum significationem confunde- 
rent; quandoquidem alii e Gracis native patrieque lingue non ignari pror- 
sus, earum discrimen non satis intelligebant. Le Quien Panopl. p. 28. 
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expressed, ordinarily, three divided substances; and the 
latter, three of different kinds: what therefore could they 
invent to express three things (tres res, or tria) real and 
substantial, but undivided 2 Here lay the pinch of the 
difficulty. Substantia de substantia expressed it tolerably 
well; like as Lumen de lumine, and Deus de Deo: but still 
what were they to put to the word three, in the plural 
way of predication? Persons? But Sabellius had wrested 
and depraved the sense of the word person to an ambigu- 
ous or sinister meaning. Substances? But that was also 
liable to misconstruction, and to be perverted to another 
extreme. However, the Greek irocréceic, by degrees, ob- 
tained to signify the same as nptrwme evundcrare. And so 
long as no division be understood, the phrase may serve 
very well: and so perhaps might the Latin substantia, 
had not custom carried it the other way. The Latins 
have since invented éres subsistentice, tria supposita, in- 
stead of tres substantie; though the very Schoolmen have 
not scrupled ¢res substanti@, with the addition of incom- 
municabiles, or relative 4, to intimate that the Persons are 
not divided substances, but that they are wnited, and de- 
pending on each other, relative as to existence, so that 
one cannot be without the other, or separate from the 
other: under which cautions they can admit tres substan- 
ti@, and yet una substantia in all; like as tres res, though 
all together wna summa res. The truth is, every Person is 
substance, (but not properly a substance,) substance in union 
with substance, and not divided: a thing easy to be un- 
derstood, but not easy to be expressed. You would find 


a Est equivocum substantieg nomen, et sepe significat essentiam——Pot- 
est etiam significare suppositum ; et maxime si addatur prima substantia, 
quia suppositum maxime per se subsistit. Unde in hac significatione admitti 
possunt tres stbstantie in Deo, non vero in priori. Et propter hance equivo- 
eationem yitandam, multi ex antiquis patribus negarunt hanc locutionem, 
ne yiderentur cum Ario sentire, qui essentias in Trinitate multiplicabat—et 
ita D, Thomas dicit juxta consuetudinem Ecclesiz non esse absolute dicen- 
das tres substantias ; addendo vero aliquid, quod determinet significationem, 
ut tres substantie incommunicabiles, seu relative. Suarez. 
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the like difficulty in expressing the parts of the divine 
substance, in your hypothesis of extension. You cannot 
but admit that every part is substance, (substance it must 
be, or nothing,) and yet because of their inseparable 
union, and their making one substance in the whole; you 
would not dare to call one part a substance, or several 
parts several substances. This I again intimate, that you 
may not be too severe upon others, merely about a mode 
of expression, (which is all the case,) when, in a parallel 
instance, the objection may be as strongly retorted upon 
yourselves. You admit substance and substance, where 
you think it not proper to say substances: and if you had 
not, yet you could never be able to show that substance 
and substance, considered in union, must always make 
substances. Yet a great part of what you have been en- 
deavouring under this Query, as well as what Dr. Whit- 
by has urged in the Second Part of his Reply, is founded 
chiefly upon a precarious, nay false supposition, that, if 
every person be substance, three persons must be three 
substances, and cannot be one substance. Now to return. 

I must here take notice of a passage of Gregory 
Nazianzen, produced first by Mr. Whiston® with great 
pomp, as making some notable discovery ; and now by 
you, I suppose, for the like purpose. What Mr. Whis- 
ton professedly (and you covertly) intends from that pas- 
sage is, that Athanasius was the first inventor or teacher 
of the divinity, consubstantiality, coequality, and coeternity. 
of the Holy Spirit. This would be a great discovery in- 
deed, had Gregory Nazianzen really said it. 

But before we come to the remarkable passage, it will 
be proper to inform the reader what Gregory had been 
saying before, and how this sentence, which I shall pre- 
sently produce at length, came in. The oration is a pa- 
negyric upon Athanasius; wherein he runs through the 
most remarkable incidents of his life: his sufferings and — 
his services, his great prudence, fervent zeal, and un- 


e Whiston’s Reply to Lord Nottingham, Add. p. 92. 
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daunted courage in the cause of Christ. He observes 
how Athanasius f, even in his younger years, before the 
Nicene Council, had very just and accurate notions of the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; keeping a mean between the ex- 
treme of Sabellius (who had too much contracted the 
Godhead by confounding the distinction) and the other 
extreme of Arius, who had divided the Godhead into se- 
parate Deities. He describes afterwards the many diffi- 
culties Athanasius met with, raised by the hatred and 
enmity of the Arians: particularly in the year 356, in the 
reign of Constantius, when Gregory the Arian was put 
into the see of Alexandria, and Athanasius forced to flee 
for his life. Then were the churches put into the hands 
of the Arians: who having the secular power on their 
side, spared no severities; but raged against the Catho- 
lics with all imaginable cruelties. Then it was, especially 
about the year 359, that the ancient and plous doctrine of 
the Trinity (as Nazianzen& says) was dissolved and de- 
stroyed: and Arianism, unscriptural Arianism, brought 
in, in its room. Many who were in their hearts true 
friends to the ancient doctrine, yet complied too far with 
the Arian confessionsh; which, Nazianzen says, he had 
often lamented with tears. And such was the violence of 
the persecution, that, excepting some few men that stood 
out, and others whose station was so low as to make 
them be overlooked, all yielded to the times; induced 
thereto either by fear or by interest, or else ignorantly 
circumvented by fraud. During these storms, and in the 
midst of so general an apostasy, Athanasius stood. firm 
and unmoved; the main support of the true ancient faith. 
In 361, Constantius, who had been the strength of the 
Arians, dies: and a worse than he, Julian the apostate 
emperor, succeeds. Here was some peace to the Church, 
_ but it was yet miserably distracted with heresies, with 
variety of sects and parties, tearing one another. In 363, 


f Greg. Naz. Orat. xxi. p. 380, 381. 
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Julian being slain, Jovian succeeded : still things were in 
confusion as to the state of the Church. The Arians, in 
some places, were many and powerful, and had been 
endeavouring, very early, to stir up the Emperor Jovian 
against Athanasius and all bis adherents. At this critical 
time, in the midst of danger, that great and good man was 
not afraid to preach the truth boldly, and to propose it 
open and undisguised to the Emperor himself in writing : 
of which noble instance, both of his courage and constan- 
cy, Nazianzen thus speaks. 

« And here particularly appeared the integrity of the 
<¢ man (Athanasius) and the firmness of his faith in 
“¢ Christ. For when, of all the other Christians, divided 
“ into three parts, many were unsound in their faith con- 
“ cerning the Son, and more concerning the Holy Ghost, 
<¢ (where to be only less impious was esteemed piety,) and 
“ but a few were sound in both articles; he was the first 
“ and only man (or howeyer with a very few) that had 
< the courage to profess the truth, in writing, plainly and 
“¢ in express words, the one Godhead and essence of three. 
«¢ And what many of the Fathers before had been di- 
“ yinely moved to confess in relation to the Son, he was 
“ afterwards inspired to confess concerning the Holy 
*‘ Ghost; bringing a gift truly royal and magnificent to 
“the Majesty Royal, a written faith in opposition to un- 
“ written novelty i?” 

Now what is there in this passage of Nazianzen more 
than this: that at a time when many had abandoned the 
faith, and more had been sneakers and time-servers, Atha- 
nasius, with a few adherents, had the courage to speak 
out the truth, boldly, without mincing it: and that this 
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brave resolution of his was owing to the Spirit of God, 
moving and inciting him to make that glorious confession 
in the face of the world * I have translated exapicdy, ac- 
- cording to what appears to me to be thé true and full 
meaning of Nazianzen: who in this very oration speaks 
of the Nicene Council, as called together by the Holy 
Ghost k, that is, moved and incited by the Holy Spirit to 
the resolutions they made against Arius, and his heresy. 
In like manner, he supposes Athanasius to have been 
stirred up, by the same Spirit, to make that noble con- 
fession of the divinity of the Holy Ghost, and in the like 
expressive words. All this well agrees with what Na- 
zianzen had said but a few pages before, that, notwith- 
standing the violence of-the persecution, there were some 
that had courage to resist, and stand firm; whom God 
preserved, that there might be still remaining some seed 
and root for Israel to reflourish, and take new life by the 
influxes of the Holy Spirit. 

That this was all ‘his meaning may appear farther, 
from his representing the doctrine of a coessential Trinity, 
every where, as ancient doctrine; and his branding the 
contrary doctrine as novelty, in that very passage. Nor 
could a man of Nazianzen’s good sense and piety be so 
ridiculous and silly as to build his own faith (which this 
was) upon any supposed private inspiration in the fourth 
century, or any century after the Apostles, or indeed 
upon any thing but the sacred writings. It is certain, he 
looked upon the doctrine of the Godhead of the Holy 
Ghost, as one of those truths, into the knowledge whereof 
the Apostles were led immediately after Christ’s ascen- 
sion™. All that was done after, was the fixing it by terms 
that could not be eluded. ' 

I must observe, that where Gregory Nazianzen speaks 
of the smallness of the number joining with Athanasius, 
and adhering to the Nicene faith; some allowance must 
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be made for his oratorical manner of setting forth Atha- 
nasius’s singular courage and constancy: or else he must 
be understood only of the Christians of Alexandria or 
Constantinople ; who had been, for the generality, per- 
verted by the Arians. For, as to other places, it is cer- 
tain, that the Nicene faith was, at that very time, pro- 
fessed by almost all the churches, all the world over. 
For no sooner did the Catholics recover a little respite 
from persecution, about the year 362, but they condemn- 
ed all that had been done by the Arians in the Council of 
Ariminum®; and professed their steady attachment to 
the Nicene faith. Athanasius assures the Emperor Jo- 
vian, in that very year 363, that the Nicene faith was 
universally received by all the churches of Spain, Eng- 
land, and Gaul; by all Italy, Dalmatia, Dacia, Mysia, 
and Macedonia; by all Greece and Africa, by the islands 
of Sardinia, Cyprus, and Candia, by Pamphylia, Lycia, 
Isauria, Egypt, Libya, Pontus, Cappadocia, and the 
East; that is, by all the earth, excepting a small number 
of Arians. He declares, that he was assured of the faith 
of all those churches; and had their letters by him to 
produce °, in testimony of it. 

From hence I infer, that Nazianzen is to be understood 
only of some particular place at that time overrun with 
Arianism; most probably Constantinople, where Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, Macedonius, and Eudoxius, had suc- 
cessively held the see for above twenty years; and must 
of course have corrupted great numbers: and it is certain, 
that by the succession of Demophilus, (another ringleader ~ 
. of the Arians,) the Catholic interest in that city was ina 
manner oppressed and stifled, before Nazianzen came thi- 
ther, about the year 378. 

To return. I have nothing more to say to your long 
account of Hypostasis, which does not at all affect me: 
when you are once able to fix and settle the precise mean- - 


2 See Tillemont’s History of the Arians, sect. 83. p. 279, &c. 
° Athanas. Epist. ‘ad Jovian. p. 787. J 
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ing of individual, identical substance, you may then know 
how to oppose me. That person is substance, I have always 
allowed: ‘that substance and substance always makes sub- 
stances, you cannot prove: or if you could, you know 
very well, that the consequence bears as hard upon-the 
Doctor and you, as it can upon me; since it makes the 
divine Being, upon your own principles, a compound of 
innumerable substances : so that you cannot condemn my 
way of thinking and speaking, but with the shame of 
self-contradiction, and condemning your ownselves. 

T had told you in my Defence, vol. i. p. 249. that to say 
the one God is one Person only, and the Father that Per- 
son, is the essence of Salbellianism, and the doctrine of 
‘Paul of SamosataP. This you call romantic history; which 
I am willing to excuse, charitably believing you really 
think so: though had any man well versed in antiquity 
told me as much, I must have had a hard opinion of his 
sincerity. You pretend, that the professed doctrine of 
those that opposed Paul of Samosata, was, that the ‘ one 
“God was the Father, by way of eminence.” That is, 
the Father was eminently styled one God: not that the 
Father alone was the one God, exclusive of a real Son; 
as Sabellius and Paul of Samosata taught. I have shown 
you above, that the Church’s doctrine was to make both 
one God: and this was done by the defenders of the Ca- 
tholic faith, even against the Praxeans, Noétians, and Sa- 
bellians. You add, that Paul of Samosata, and the Sabel- 
lians, taught that the “ one God was not the Father only, 
“ but Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Here you are 
playing with terms (whether ignorantly or designedly, I 
know not) to deceive the reader, in a very plain case. 
Pray, what did the Sabellians mean, or Paul of Samosata, 
by making Father, Son, and Holy Ghost one God ? Just 


P Ka) yee oa dues vat aboot ob Bo Qapry elvae Sebs 302 Seornres, aAAe plaw 
Stornra: aiiros D8 8 Abts pebvov Sedv Bid vd conyhy civ rov wartea, GAA povov 
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the same as if you should style the Father Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier, and then say, that the Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier are one God. To the -Person of 
the Father, the alone God, (according to them,) they were 
pleased to apply two names more, that of Son and Holy 
Ghost: and so the same one real Person, the Person of 
the Father, was alone, with them, the one God4d. I 
showed you this by plain testimonies: and now, where 
is the difference between them and you; except that they 
made the Person .of the Father the alone God, under three 
names; you:make the same one Person the alone God, 
under the one name of the self-existent God*? This I de- 
monstrated very distinctly to you in my Defence; and 
you take not the least notice of it. The reader will sus- 
pect: you had a reason for slipping over so material a 
point. 2 pa cil 

I retorted upon you your plea from 1 Cor. vii: 6. ask- 
ing, how you can make two Gods, in contradiction: to 
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MNyss. contra Eunom. p. 676. alias 248. poy 
Uterque hereticorum istorum singwlarem in Deo personam assernit ; quod 
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nium audivimus. Petav. Dogm. vol. v. p. 6. 
" See my Defence, vol. i. p. 251, &c. 
worth the reciting : he says thus: 





Gregory Nyssen’s observation is 


‘To charge our’ doctrine with Sabellianism, or Montunism, is much the 
‘* same-as to impute to us the blasphemy of Eunomius. For if any one, care- 
“* fully examines into the common mistake of those heresies, he will find that 
“it has a near affinity to that of Eunomius. Both judaize in the same dog- 
“trine; as not admitting the only-begotten to be God, nor receiving the 
“* Holy Ghost into the communion of the Godhead of him whom they call the 
‘* great and the first God. For, whom Sabellius calls the trinominal God, 
** the same does Eunomius name self-ewistent: and neither of them looks 
“upon the Godhead as common to a Trinity of Persons. Let the reader then 


‘* judge who it is that comes nearest.to Sabellius.” Greg. Nyss. Orat. ix. 
p. 676. alias 248. 
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St. Paul, who says there is Jut one? You distinguish be- 
tween a supreme God and an inferior God ; which St. Paul 
does not: we distinguish upon the sfrict or large intent 
of the exclusive terms: and I told you, that our distinc- . 
tion was much older, and better warranted than yours. 
I therefore desired you no more to charge us with con- 
tradicting St. Paul; but either to condemn yourselves for 
doing it, or at least to acquit both. To this you reply, 
that to say “the Son is (an inferior) God, is no way 
** contrary to this text.”? But it is contrary to the whole 
tenor of Scripture, and to the fourth verse of that very 
chapter ; which says absolutely, that “ there is none other 
** God but one.” St. Paul does not say, no supreme God 
only, but absolutely, zone. In strictness therefore you 
contradict St. Paul, as directly as possible: and you have 
no other way of coming off, but by a novel distinction. 
Now, since it is easy for us to come off from the charge 
you make, by the help of a distinction, and one much 
better warranted than yours ; why are we blamed, and 
you freed? I have before shown what we mean by saying 
that the Son is tacitly included, though the. Father be 
eminently styled the one God: not that the word God, or 
the word Father, in such cases, includes Father and Son; 
but it is predicated of one only, at the same time that it 
is tacitly understood that it may be equally predicated of 
either or both; since no opposition is intended against 
either, but against creatures and false gods. You have 
here passed over fifteen pages of mine, which contained 
things of great moment: I may pass over two of yours, 
which contain nothing but words. 


Query XXIV. 

Whether Gal. iv. 8. may not be enough to determine the 
dispute betwixt us; since it obliged the Doctor to confess, 
that Christ is by nature. truly God, as truly as man is 
by nature truly man. ’ 

He: equivocates there, indeed, as usual. For, he will have it 

' to signify that Christ is God by nature, only as having, 
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by that nature which he derives from the Father, true 
divine power and dominion: that is, he 1s truly God by 
nature, as having a nature distinct from, and inferior to, 
God’s, wanting the most essential character of God, 
self-existence. What is this but trifling with words, and 
playing fast and loose? 


THE Modest Pleader here stands in the front; and, 
after his solemn way, gives me rebukes, when he is at a 
loss for answers. He tells me of an express Scripture- 
distinction that I am ridiculing: as if ridiculing what is 
really ridiculous, and what is very profanely called express 
Scripture, (viz. the distinction of two adorable Gods, su- 
preme and inferior,) were ridiculing Scripture. However, 
I was ridiculing nothing in this Query; but only laying 
before the reader two or three instances of Dr. Clarke’s 
equivocating and trifling: which, it seems, is resented as 
a high affront, and is to be turned upon the Scripture 
itself. And the reader is to be gravely called to judge, 
whether it were a “ zeal according to knowledge, &c.”” 
All this, because one fallible man, who has been charging 
-whole churches and whole ages with contradiction and 
nonsense, has been charged with trifling and contradicting 
himself; and that in a case too, which is. self-evident and 
undeniable. 

The argument on which the charge rests is this = 

“‘ He that has not the nature of the true and only God, 
“ or is not zaturally and necessarily God, is not by nature 
“ truly God, as truly as man is by nature truly man. 

“¢ Our Lord (according to the Doctor) has not the na- 
“ ture of the true and only God, nor is he naturally and 
“ necessarily God: therefore he is not by nature truly 
“‘ God, as truly as man is by nature truly man.” 

Let the reader now judge whether the Doctor, in say- 
ing that Christ is “ by nature truly God,” &c. has not 
either grossly contradicted himself, or meanly equivocated. 
It might have become this Modest Pleader either to have 
confessed the charge, or to have shown how to get clear 
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of it. All he can say is, that “the Son has, by that 
“nature which he derives from the Father, true do- 
“‘ minion :’’ and so has every lawful magistrate ¢rue do- 
minion, in as just a sense as is here understood of Christ, 
a dominion derived from God. Is this what according to 
use of language, and custom of speech, has been under- 
stood by the phrase God by nature ? And how has Christ, 
by nature, true dominion, when his nature is supposed to 
have existed before any dominion commenced, and is 
supposed also to continue after the dominion shall cease? 
Not to mention that the dominion is also presumed to 
proceed from free grant, and to be given or taken away 
at pleasure. Is this to be as truly God by nature, as man 
is by nature truly man? If this be not burlesquing Scrip- 
ture, ridiculing every thing serious, and making a jest of 
all Janguage, I know not what is. To divert the reader 
from dwelling upon the Doctor’s mismanagement, you 
charge me next with a “ heap of absurdities,”’ (p. 465.) 
as it is a very easy matter for a man, when his head is 
clouded, or his passions are up, to make blunders for 
others, and then comment upon them. Let us hear. 

1. The first pretence is, that I contradict myself in . 
making self-existence no essential character, and yet ap- 
proving the putting it in a definition of the supreme Being, 
as an essential character. That is to say, because self- 
existence often has, and still may be used in different senses, 
therefore the allowing in one sense what I disallow in 
another, is contradicting myself. 

2. The second pretence is, that to call self-existent an 
ambiguous term, and an equivocal word, is ridiculous. To 
which it is sufficient to say, that to deny it is much 
more so. 

3. The third pretence is, that to call self-eatstence a 
character merely negative, is absurd. That is according 
as it is understood: for to make it positive, in some cases, 
is infinitely absurd; as hath been shown above. 

4. A fourth cayil is, that the distinction of essentiad and 
personal has no place here, because both the Person and 
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the essence are self-existent. But this is begging the ques- 
tion. The essence belongs to three Persons ; self- existence, 
or underivedness, to one only: therefore though necessary 
existence be an essential character common to all, self- 
existence is not. 

5. A fifth cavil is against my including swpreme in the 
definition of the divine nature, abstracting from the con- 
sideration of person. “ As if,” say you, ‘* supremacy 
‘‘ was a character, not of a living agent, but of an abstract 
‘Cessence.” Ridiculous enough: as if the living sub- 
stance, common to three persons, were not as truly living, 
and agent, as when considered in ones. Let the reader 
now judge to whom the “heap of absurdities” justly 
belongs. You have invented some imaginary ones for me, 
and betrayed real ones of your own; having a happier 
talent at writing nonsense for others, than sense for your- 
self. 

Your argument to prove that a person may be God on 
account of dominion before any dominion commenced, 
has been already answered. Ass to the sense of Gal. iv. 8. 
I referred to what had been said by a learned gentlemant 
upon it. You, on the other hand, refer to Dr. Clarke’s 
pieces, and to Modest Plea, &c. The dispute is about 
the meaning of the phrase trois wi gdoes oes Seoic, or shorter, 
about ¢vca Ocis, God by nature, what it should signify ; 
whether substantially and essentially God, or really God, 
as having true dominion. The reasons for the former in- 
terpretation are such as follow : | 

1. The common use of the term ¢éo1s, for essence, or 
substance. {paing sige 
2, The ‘use of gira: @zis in that sense among Greek ' 
writers": as particularly by Ireneus and Athanasius}; 
and by Gregory Nyssen in relation to this very text. 


s See my Sermons, vol. ii. p, 135. 

* The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, &e. p. 19, &c. True Scripture 
Doctrine Continued, p. 73, &c. Edwards’s Critical Remarks, p. 18. 

“ Naturahter Deus, in opposition to one that only bears dominion, who 
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- 3. Worship is required to be given to God principally 
On account of his being é dy, or Jehovah; that is, on ac- 
count of his being essentially, or ee uentially God. Nor 
is it of any moment what the Modest Plea urges, that 
then Father and Son will be two elahonais, if each of them 
is to be worshipped as being é ay, or Jehovah: for that is 
supposing the name Jehovah to be proper to one Person 
only, and not common to more; which is begging the 
question. 

4. Scripture is used to argue against the gods of the 
heathen, as being no Gods; not as wanting divine do- 
minton only, but as having no divine nature or substance. 

5- The true notion of idolatry is paying religious honour 
to any thing that has not the divine perfections ; that is, 
divine substance, the only ground of divine perfections. 
To which may be added, 

6. That St. Paul (Rom. i. 20.) condemns the worship 
of the creature, confines all worship to the Creator : which 
is explicatory of Gal. iv. 8. Now the Creator is God 
essentially, the creature not essentially God: wherefore, 
as all things are really excluded by St. Paul from worship 
that are not essentially divine; that must be the meaning 
of Gal. iv. 8. These are the reasons on our side. Dr, 

‘Clarke, on the other hand, pleads, 

1. The different use of the word ¢gdcis in Seripture, to 
sighify state, condition, capacity, &c. and even customs 
only. But if the places be well considered where the 
expression ¢ucs, by nature, occurs; we shall find that it 
is put in opposition to something accesszonal, superinduced, 
accidental, or the like: from whence one may plainly per- 
ceive that it relates to something inherent, innate, per- 
manent, fixed and implanted in any thing from the first. 

8 


is God verbo tenus. Trenzeus allows the distinction, but rejects the applica- 
tion. Jren. lib. iy. cap. 1. 

Osdy dra nark chy Qlow, Ireg 6 warng. Athan. vol, ii. p. 43. 

bic Osis. Athan. in Psal. p.83. Greg. Nyss. contr. Eun, p. 9. See above, 
p- 237. Eustathius, Fabric. vol. viii, p..174, 185. Vid. Cleric. de Art. crit, 
p. 103. 
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The uncircumcision by nature (Rom. il. 24.) is opposed 
to circumcision superinduced by law. The wildness by 
nature (Rom. xi. 24.) is opposed to what is superinduced 
by grace. The Jews are said to be such by nature, as 
being such from their birth, in opposition to being made 
or adopted. The Gentiles do ly nature the things con- 
tained in the law, (Rom. ii. 14.) in opposition to the doing 
the same by a superinduced Jaw. We are by nature chil- 
dren of wrath, born such in opposition to the superinduced 
new-birth by grace: that is, by our depraved nature, our 
condilio nascendi, since the fall, we are under the sentence 
of the divine displeasure*. Even in that famous place, 
(1 Cor. xi. 14.) “Doth not even nature itself teach 
“you, &c.” the word nature does not signify custom, 
but the masculine nature, in opposition to the feminine. 


Subjection is natural to the woman, in token whereof she | 


is to wear her veil; and her hair, as another kind of veil : 
while the man, in token of his being naturally superior to 
the woman, goes with his head uncovered, and with short 
hair. Nature, in the formation of the two sexes, has made 
the distinction of superiority and inferiority; and they 
are born to this or that, by the condition of their sex. 
This appears to be the most obvious ‘and easy sense of 
that text. Such being the usual sense of nature, or of the 
“phrase by nature ; we may infer thus much from Gal. iv. 8. 
That nothing is to be worshipped that has not a divine na- 
ture. Whatever is God by nature, as Christ is now sup- 
posed to be, must have that which makes God to be God, 
(in like manner as man by nature must have that which 
makes man to be man; or a Jew by nature must have that 
which makes a Jew to be a Jew, and the like:) and what 
can that be, but his having the divine perfections, and 
consequently, the divine substance, coeval with the Fa- 
ther; that is, from all eternity ? 


* Naturam aliter dicimus cum proprie loquimur naturam hominis, in qua 
primum in suo genere inculpabilis factus est; aliter istam in qua, ex illius 


damnati peena, et mortales et ignari, et carzi subditi nascimur. dugust. de 


lib, Arbitr. lib. iii. cap. 19. 
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I may add, that whatever passages may be brought of 
the use of gdces, yet they come not fully up to the case ; 
unless gies ©cdg could be shown to bear such a sense as 
you would put upon it. Many examples may be brought 
of ours: few, or perhaps none, of yours. The Modest 
Pleader (p. 244.) thinks that the passage cited out of 
Eusebiusy, where. Almilian the Roman prefect makes 
mention of the Pagan deities, as being gods by nature, is 
directly contrary to our notion; because the Romans did 
not look upon their gods to be self-existent and supreme. 
This observation is to the purpose, and is not without its 
weight. But as the Pagans had several schemes of theo- 
logy, and several hypotheses in respect of their gods, and 
it cannot be certainly known what hypothesis milian 
went upon ; we cannot be certain in what sense he used 
the phrase. And though the Pagans did not-believe more 
than one supreme God, yet their inferior gods were gene- 
rally supposed ayévyro, eternal, and necessarily existing ; 
which answers to 920} xara gdow, gods by nature. Besides 
that, as many Pagans as supposed the inferior gods to be 
nothing but the polyonymy of their one supreme God, 
must have thought them all to be Seol xara gvow, gods by 
nature. 

I may add, that it seems highly probable that AZmilian 
designed what he said, in answer to what Dionysius or 
other Christians had pleaded; viz. that they worshipped 
one that was God ly nature, in opposition tothe Pagan 
deities, which were none of them such. I say, In answer 
hereto, he pleads that their deities were gods by nature 
also: and why then might not Christians worship both 


Y Tis yao tues wondss 2B rer, tixeo ts) Oeos, were cuv went Pier Dav aeoa~ 
xuvely 5 Euseb, lib. vii. cap. 11. p. 335. 

* The primary and archical beings, according to Proclus, were the Pagan 

. deities, 
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the Pagan gods, and their own ? The heathens had before 
this time learned to refine their theology, and to pretend 
as much in honour of the Pagan divinity, as the Chris- 
tians pleaded for theirs: and the dispute now was, which 
of them could most clearly make good their plea». 

But I proceed to a second argument for your sense of 
the text. . , 

2.-The Modest Pleader argues, that if St. Paul. had 
gone upon our scheme, he would not have said toig poy 
pores, ovos Je0I5, but roig pH) Guess odor S25 not them which 
by nature are not gods, but them which by nature are not 
God: because to say, they are not gods, as not being of 
the same divine substance, seems to intimate that they 

.would be gods if they were of the same substance, and not 
one God as upon our principles. But St. Paul’s expression 
is yery right. The fault of ‘the Pagans was not in wor- 
shipping gods; had there really been many gods, many 
gods by nature: their fault was in worshipping gods that 
were not really and essentially such. _ Nor would it be 
any fault in Christians to worship many gods, were there 
really many gods by nature: but the fault is in worship- 
ping any that are not gods by nature, or more gods than 
there really are; which fault is committed by worship- 
ping more gods than one, because there is but one God 
by nature. Whether more persons than one would be 
more gods, or otherwise, by partaking of the same sub- 
stance; is neither affirmed nor denied in this place of St. 
Paul: only the Pagans are condemned for worshipping 
those as gods, which had not the nature of gods, or what 
was necessary to make them really gods. 

3. It is farther pleaded by Dr. Clarke, that the true 
notion of idolatry is the ascribing to any being such wor- 
ship and honour as does not belong to it. ees 

To this pretence see a sufficient answer in True Scrip- 


« Cum de ve loquimur divina vobiscum, hoc ut ostendatis exposcimus, esse 
Deos alios natura, vi, nomine : non in simulachris propositos quos videmus, 
sed in ea substantia in qua conveniat estimari tanti esse nominis oportere 
virtutem. Arnob. contr. Gent. lib. iii. p. 101, 7 
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ture Doctrine Continued>, of which the Modest Plea has 
taken no notice. . 

To conclude this article ; you have not been able to 
acquit the Doctor of the charge of equivocating, or contra- 
dicting himself ; nor to take off the force of our argument 
built upon Gal. iy. 8. for the essential divinity of God the 
Son: who, because he is adorable, is therefore God by 
nature in virtue of that text. Your trifling about the de- 
fmition I gave from Melancthon, as if it could not be 
scriptural because it is taken from Melancthon, who took 
it from Scripture, is beneath my notice. 


Query XXV. 

Whether it be not clear from all the genuine remains of 
antiquity, that the Catholic Church before the Council of 
Nice, and even from the beginning, did believe the eter- 
nity and consubstantiality of the Son; if either the oldest 
creeds, as interpreted by those that recite them; or the 
testimonies of the earliest writers, or the public censures 
passed upon the heretics, or particular passages of the an- 
cientest Fathers, can amount to a proof of a thing of this 
nature? 


I AM here to dispute first with the Modest Pleader, 
who may be known by his positive style, and magisterial 
air, to make good the title of his treatise. I am rebuked 
for my presumption, in this Query: and why? Because I 
have presumed to tell the world what has been proved an 
hundred times over: and yet not positively affirming it, 
but putting it by way of Query, to be fairly debated. 
This solemn gentleman, I suppose, will call it presump- 
tion, in a while, for any man to undertake to defend the 
faith of all the Christian churches. To such a height 
- may men be carried by a strong conceit of their own 
novel hypotheses. 

I had modestly appealed to the oldest creeds, not di- 


b True Script. Doctr. p. 76, 78, &c. 
VOL. III. Ff 
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rectly, but as interpreted by those that recite them. - And 
where was the presumption of doing it? His cavil, upon 
this occasion, I answered in a note to my eighth Sermon. 
I appealed also to censures passed upon heretics. In reply 
to this I am told, i 

1. That the most remarkable censures were passed upon 
the Ebionites; who taught that Christ was a mere man, 
in whom the supreme God dwelt. But if their great guilt, 
and the heinousness of it, lay in the consequence of their 
principles, in their denying Christ’s divinity ; then it will 
appear that the modern impugners of Christ’s divinity are 
nearly concerned in the censures passed upon the Ebion- 
ites. For indeed the great danger and impiety of their 
heresy was not merely in making a creature some years, 
or ages, younger than he really was ; but in denying their 
God, in refusing to acknowledge him as really and truly 
God. Irenzeus4, the oldest Father that mentions the Ebion- 
ites, represents the case thus: “ The Ebionites God will 
“judge: How can they be saved, if he was not God who 
«¢ upon earth wrought salvation? Or how shall man come 
<< to God, if God (6 @s0s) had not come to man ?” Tn an- 
other place, he says, “ Vain are the Ebionites, not admit- 
“ting the union of God and man, by faith, into their 
«¢ souls.” He proceeds to observe, that the Holy Spirit 
(by which he understands the Logos, as do many other 
Fathers®) came upon the Virgin: and a little lower, 
blames the Ebionites again, as ‘not receiving God” along 
with the man. Now it is well known in how strict a 
sense’ Irenzeus understood the word God, and that he 
applied it in the same strict sense to God the Son; as I 


¢ Vol. ii. p. 199. 
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have proved above. As many therefore as deny the Son 
to be God in that sense, were condemned in the Ebionites 
long ago; as is plainly proved from this Father. To the 
same purpose speak other writers! of the Ebionites (and 
of such others as the Ebionites) both before and after the 
Nicene Council. The great impiety of such men was in 
their being &pyyoiSeo, deniers of Christ’s divinity, blas- 
phemers against his Godhead. How you can yet clear 
yourselves of the same charge, I see not. It was not 
without reason that Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, 
charged the Arians, upon their first appearance, with re- 
viving the impiety of Ebion, Artemas, and Paul of Sa- 
mosata. Theod. E. H. lib. i. cap. 4. 

2. The Modest Pleader goes on to tell us that Cerinthus 
was censured; who taught that the Son of God was not 
himself made man, but only united toa man. He thinks 
he has here said something smart: but, because every 
body will not understand the innuendo, and he durst not 
speak plainer for fear of discovering his whole heart, we 
may pass it over. He takes no.notice of Cerinthus’s 
‘being condemned, as well as Ebion, for denying our Lord’s 
divinity, and the eternity of the Word. He proceeds to 
observe, that the Valentinians and Cataphrygians were 
censured; from whom arose the doctrine of necessary 
emanations: to which weak piece of calumny I have an- 
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swered above. He takes no notice of the Valentinians 
denying the eternity of the Logos, nor of their making 
creature-creators, nor of several of their other principles, 
whereby they led the way to Arianism, as Athanasius 
hath sbown>. . 

3. Sabellius, it seems, was censured for teaching indi- 
vidual consubstantiality : that is, for nonsense. For con- 
substantiality and individual (in the Sabellian sense of in- 
dividual) are repugnant, and contradictory as possible. 
Nor did Sabellius ever teach consubstantiality at alli. Whe- 
ther the Modest Pleader has here shown a@ xeal according 
to knowledge, let any man judge that knows antiquity. He 
takes no notice of Sabellius’s being condemned for con- 
fining the Godhead to one real Person, (instead of. extend- 
ing it to three,) upon the very same principles on which 
Arius afterwards founded a different heresy * ; viz. the ap- 
prehension of their being no medium} between making the 
Son to be the self-ewistent Father himself, and excluding 
him from the one Godhead. 

After a lame, partial, and false account of the ancient 
heresies condemned by the Church, the Modest Pleader 
goes on to give as partial and false accounts of the doc- 
trine of the Fathers. But having obviated all his frivolous 
pretences on that head before, I may now dismiss him, 
and return to you. 

You are pleased to say, that my “ Defence of this 
“ Query is nothing but a confused heap of words relating 
“* to metaphysical subtilties,” &c. The reader, I suppose, 
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understands by this time what these and the like com- 
plaints from you mean. I no sooner find you expatiating 
this way, but I conclude you had met with something you 
could not answers it being your constant method thus to 
proclaim your defeat. ; 

‘You durst not enter upon the main question debated 
under this Query. It was whether the Ante-Nicence 
writers, in general, taught a proper consubstantiality. 
You were before of opinion that it was a figurative or ora- 
torical consubstantiality. I suffered not the reader to £0 
away with any such weak pretence, instead of a just an- 
swer. I laid before you several reasons to the contrary, 
such as, I thought, might be depended on: and I perceive 
now, by your manner of replying, (which is no replying.) 
that you think ‘so too. I shall repeat the reasons once 
more: and where you have scattered any loose hints that 
any way relate to them, I shall consider them in their 
proper places. 

1. [thought it strange and unaccountable that so many 
Fathers should rhetoricate in a matter of faith, and of the 
greatest importance : and that none should be met with 
wise enough, or good enough to throw off the varnish, 
and to tell us the naked truth. 

2. 1 thought it still stranger that they should do it, not 
in popular harangues, but even in dry debates; where it 
particularly concerned them to speak accurately and pro- 
perly, out of figure and flourish. 

Hitherto you are pleased to be silent; not a syllable of 
reply. Let me go on. : 

3. L observed, that one principal and standing objection 
of heretics against the Catholic doctrine was, that it in- 
ferred a division of the Father’s substance. I thought 
there must have been at least some colour for the objec- 
tion; as indeed there was, if the Catholics professed a 
proper consubstantiality: otherwise there was none at 
allm, For who could be silly enough to imagine that 


m See my Defence, vol. i. p. 272. 
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angels or archangels, or any creature whatever, might 
not be created without a division or abscission of the divine 
substance? | 

You endeavour at something (p. 472.) by way of reply; 
telling me that the ancients, “ by denying all division, ab- 
<¢ scission, or diminution, did not mean to afarm that the 
“ Son was the individual identical substance of the Fa- 
« ther.” I would be glad to know what this phrase, in- 
dividual identical, &c. means with you. I think it plain, 
that the objectors, in inferring a division of substance, 
thought of the same substance ; and the Catholics by de- 
nying division, asserted the same undivided substance. 
Whether this amounts to your individual identical, &c. is 
no great matter; since you do not care to say, Or rather 
do not yet know, what you mean by it. You pretend 
that the ancients intended only, to ‘ assert the absolute 
< immutability of the Father;” and that “he generated 
“the Son, as one fire lights another, without any dimi- 
< nution of himself.” But what pretence or colour could 
there be for the Father’s diminishing himself, unless a 
proper consubstantiality was intended? And if one fire be 
consubstantial to another, as I think the Fathers believed ; 
that very instance proves the thing I am speaking of. I 
have however explained above what they meant by dimi- 
nution, and what by denying it in this case. 

4. A fourth argument I drew from another noted ob- 
jection made to the Catholic doctrine, viz. Tritheism + and 
I observed both from the sense of the oljectors, and from 
the method taken in the answers, what kind of Tritheism 
was intended; such as was founded on the supposition of 
a proper consubstantiality. This argument you have taken 
no notice of, but have left it in the heap, undisturbed. 

5. I added a fifth reason from the particular state of the 
Sabellian controversy, and the arguments made use of in 
it; quite different from what would have been, and must 
have been, had the Fathers been’ of the same or ‘like 


principles with you and Dr. Clarke. To which you say 
nothing, 0 
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6. In the sixth place, I threw in a heap of reasons ; rea- 
sonsy I think, and not words only : to one of which, relat- 
ing to worship, you vouchsafe me a brief answer, but such 
as I have answered in another place. Upon the whole, 
you appear to have been much distressed in this Query: 
for otherwise, who would believe that a man of your abili- 
ties, after so long considering, would leave any thing un- 
answered ? 

Aye, but after all, you say, Dr. Clarke’s propositions 
will remain é¢rue and untouched, which way soever any of 
these points be determined, (p. 471.) Indeed, they are 
wonderful propositions: they seem to-be much of the Stoic 
make and constitution; that if they be ever so distressed 
or crushed, or even ground to pieces, yet they cannot be 
furt. To be serious; if the Doctor’s propositions have 
really nothing contrary to the Son’s eternity, or consub- 
stantiality, or necessary existence, (which comes to the 
same ;) if they leave to God the Son that honour and that 
worship which those divine perfections demand; if they do 
not make him precarious in existence, or dependent on the 
good pleasure of another; in short, if they leave to the Son 
the one true Godhead, or divine substance, then let the pro- 
positions pass as very harmless, innocent, trifling proposi- 
tions, containing nothing but o/d truths under a novel and 
conceited way of expression. Butif the propositions really 
run counter to the necessary existence, the immutable perfec- 
tions, the divine worship, &c. of God the Son, (as I con- 
ceive they do) then the propositions appear to be very 
nearly concerned in what I have been proving. 

But you say, the true and only material question is, 
¢¢ Who is the alone first Cause, the alone supreme Gover- 
nor?” &c. Now as to this matter, I will be very frank 
and plain with you. Do but sincerely and plainly ac- 
knowledge that God the Son is coeternal and consub- 
stantial with the Father, of the same divine substance, 
necessarily existing, having the divine perfections, Creator 
by his own power, worthy of equal honour, and of the 
same kind of worship : do but admit these things, and you 
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shall have the liberty of talking as you please about the 
alone first Cause, and the alone supreme Governor ; that :is, 
first in order and office. But if you deny the Son’s 
necessary exisience, if you deny his divine per fections 
strictly so called, if you scruple to admit him as Creator 
by his own power, (which many Arians allowed,) and to 
worship him as Creator ; nay, to call him Creator, which 
the very Eunomians never scrupled: if you betray your 
dissent from us in so many and so material points as these 
are, do not then pretend that the supremacy is the main 
point of difference, or the only material question : because 
it is pretending something directly false, and what you 
know to be false; and therefore what ought not to be pre- 
tended by any honest or good man. It is possible you 
may understand supreme Governor in such a sense, thatiall 
the other questions may be reduced to that one: and so 
may they also to this one question ; whether God the Son 
be a creature or no. If this be your meaning, then there 
is no difference betwixt your state of the question and 
mine, except this; that what you have put into ambigu- 
ous, equivocal, deceitful words, to confound the readers, I 
have put into plain, clear, and distinct terms, to instruct 
and inform them. And now the main question will not 
be about the supremacy, whether to be asserted or denied ; 
but about the sense and meaning of supremacy : whether 
supremacy is to be asserted in such a sense as to make the 
Son a creature, or in such a sense only as is consistent 
with his being essentially God, and one God with the Fa- 
ther. For you may please to take notice that many other 
questions must come in, in order to give light into the 
question about supremacy : or if you pretend to take the 
supremacy in a sense peculiar to yourself, and then to 
argue from it; this is only begging the main question, and 
‘pursuing your own inventions, in opposition both to Secrip- 
ture and antiquity. Nave 
You have an odd remark inthe close: you say; * to 
*< preserve the priority of the Father, and withal the di- 
“< vinity, the essential divinity, of the Son, is no difficulty.” 
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This is mews from you: I hope you are sincere, and have 
no double meaning: For if these two things, the essential 
divinity of the Son, and the priority of the Father, be ad- 
mitted as consistent, the dispute is at an end. But you 
add, that I pretend something more, vix. “to preserve the 
‘ priority of the Father} and withal, the equal supremacy 
‘* of the Son in point of authority and dominion.” Yes; J 
do pretend to hold the priortéy of the Father in order 
(which is natural) and in office (which is economical) as 
consistent with the Son’s essential and equal divinity: in 
a word, I hold any supremacy consistent with the Son’s 
essential divinity. If you carry the supremacy farther, you 
either contradict yourself, or equivocate in a childish man- 
ner in the word essential. Choose you either part of the 
dilemma: it is all one to the argument whether the fault 
lies in your heart or your head. 


Query XXVI. 


Whether the Doctor did not equivocate or prevaricate 
strangely, in saying, “ The generality of writers before the 
“Council of Nice wete, in the whole, clearly on his 
< side: when it is manifest, they were, in general, no 
farther on his side, than the allowing a subordination 
amounts to; no farther than our Church is on his side, 
while in the main points of difference, the eternity and 
consubstantiality, they are clearly against hum? that is, 
they were on his side, so far as we acknowledge him to be 
right, but no farther. 


HERE I am told by the Modest Pleader, (who was to 
rectify your unwary answers to my Queries, after he had 
seen my Defence,) that Dr. Clarke did not equivocate, or 
prevaricate ; because the Ante-Nicene writers agree with 
him in all the points laid down in his propositions. ‘This is 
a shameful untruth, as hath been often proved: and since 
- you have now owned that. self-existent is necessarily ex- 
istent, 1 shall point out to you what propositions of the 
Doctor’s are flatly contrary to the Ante-Nicene writers in 
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general. His 4th is one: for the ancients always thought 
that the mature, essence, or substance of the Persons was 
sufficiently declared in Scripture. His 5th proposition is 
another: for the ancients never taught that the Father 
alone is necessarily existing, but the contrary. His 7th is 
ambiguous. His 8th is contrary to all antiquity. So are 
the oth, roth, 11th, rath. So is the 14th, in part, if by 
self-existent he meant necessarily existing. His 17th is 
directly contrary to the ancients, in sense, though not in 
words. The 19th has no manner of foundation in an- 
tiquity. The 25th has no foundation in antiquity: the 
ancients are contrary. The 33d is not agreeable to the 
primitive doctrine. The 38th is oddly expressed: the co- 
vert meaning directly contrary to the Ante-Nicene faith. 
The 39th is contrary to the ancients. 

As to proposition 43, the ancients knew nothing of sw- 
preme and inferior worship. The 48th is contrary to all 
the ancients. So is the 50th in part: and the 51st in the 
whole. The 54th may admit of some dispute ; but, in the 
main, the ancients are against it. 

About'one third of the Doctor’s propositions are either 
directly contrary to antiquity, or have. no countenance 
from it. I shall-not here stay to prove the particulars: it 
has been done before, under the proper.heads, in my De- 
fence, and in this vindication of it. But, supposing I had 
charged the Doctor with something not to be found in his 
propositions, but in his replies, or other pieces; is the 
Doctor ever the less guilty of equivocating or prevaricat- 
ing? Are we not to take his sentiments from any other 
part of his writings, as well as from his propositions? But 
to proceed. 

What you add about supremacy and subordination has 
been abundantly answered. You surprise me a little by 
one sentence, p. 477.“ The question,’ you say, “ is not 
“whether the Son be generated consubstantially, but 
‘‘ whether he be generated at ‘all.’ I understand you. 
The question is, whether God could have a Son of the 
same nature, power, and perfections with himself: or, 
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more briefly, whether such divinity as the Church main- 
tains, is consistent with Sonship. You have hit the matter 
right: but why have you pretended all the while to lay no 
stress on metaphysics, when you here rest the main de- 
bate upon metaphysics, and that only? For you will not 
be weak enough to maintain that Scriptwre any where says 
that the only-begotten Son of God is another God, or not 
one God with the Father, or that he is of a different nature, 
or not necessarily existing as the Father. Metaphysics 
must do this for you, or nothing. You must call in all 
your vain philosophy, about individual, about necessity Y> 
about intelligent agent, about coaction, about substance 
and substances, causes, acts, will, and I know not what 
else: and at length you will go off without a proof, just 
as you came on. 

You return to your quibble about the supremacy and 
monarchy of the Father. That is, all dominion over the. 
creatures (I know of no dominion, properly so called, over 
any thing else) is primarily in the Father, secondarily in 
the other two Persons, and common to all three. The do- 
minion is not in the Father alone: only he alone has it 
from none, they from him; this is the whole truth. Dr. 
Clarke having made some pretence to antiquity, I thought 
it proper to hint, in eleven particulars, his disagreement 
with it". I must here be forced to repeat them, because 
you haye something to say to every one of them. 

1. The first was, in the point of consubstantiahity: in 
denying of which he runs counter to all the ancients... In 
reply, you say, you “ do not presume to say that the Son 
“is not consubstantial ;” but only that “the Father alone 
*‘ has supreme authority and dominion.” Which is either 
saying the same thing in other words, or saying nothing. 
But as you presume to say that the Son is not necessarily 
existing, | suppose all men of sense will see that that is 
denying the consubstantiality ; or 1 know not what is so. 

3. The second charge was, that you do by necessary 
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consequence deny the Son’s coeternity. Here again you 
presume not to say the Son is not eternal, but the Father is 
supreme, &c. I did not ask about the Father: however, 
what you intend, is, to deny the edernity, not directly, but 
implicitly, by asserting the Father alone to be necessarily 
existing. Now it is all one to us, whether you do it 
directly or by consequence: undermining the faith in a 
serpentine way, is as pernicious as a more open attacking 
it. If you do not deny the eternity, it is plain however 
that you do not assert it ; and therefore you come very 
short of the ancients. 

3. Another article was, the Doctor’s assrtieis O20<, 
God, to be a relative word. This I showed to be contrary 
to all antiquity, a few instances excepted: your reply to 
this article hath been obviated above, p. 199. 

4. You differ from all the ancients, in pretending that 
the Father only was God of Abraham, &c. You plead, 
in answer hereto, that it is a Scripture proposition: which 
is false, as hath been shown. However, the ancients 
(about whom our present question is) never thought i it to 
be a Scripture position, but quite the contrary. 

5. You differ from all antiquity, in pretending that the 
titles of one, only, &c. are exclusive of God the Son. This 
you ridiculously call an express Scripture proposition. TY 
have answered your cavils on that head: in the mean 
while it is evident, and you do not gainsay it, that the 
ancients never thought as you do. | 

6. You again differ from all antiquity, in orexeinndinky 
that the “© Son had not distinct worship paid him till after 
“his resurrection.” You here make references only, 
which I may answer by references °. 

7. You run counter to all antiquity, in pretending that 
two Persons may not be, or are not, one God. To this you 
reply, that the one God, you think, always, in the Ante- 
Nicene writers, signifies the Father. I have demonstrated 
the contrary. However, if both together be ever called 
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God, or included in that singular title, it comes to the 
same thing, though the word one be away. 

8. You contradict all the ancients, in saying, that “ the 
“ title of God, in Scripture, in an absolute construction, 
“ always signifies the Father.” The quotations of the 
ancients from the Old Testament have been abundantly 
vindicated above. See Query II. 

g. You run counter to all antiquity, in admitting an in- 
ferior God besides the supreme; and allowing religious 
worship to both. You appeal to St. Paul, which I have 
often shown to be a weak plea; and it is here foreign. 
The ancients never understood St. Paul in any such sense, 
but the contrary. You have therefore no plea from the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, which was the point in hand. 

10. You contradict all antiquity, in denying the Son to 
be “ efficient Cause of the universe.” You now say, you 
-* do not deny it;” which I am very glad of: there is one 
point gained. You did before, in opposing efficient to in- 
strumental, and reserving the first to the Father only. 
You now say, the Son is not the “ original efficient Cause.” 
This is ill expressed, and worse meant: but do you ever 
find the ancients making two causes ? 

II. You run counter to all antiquity, in supposing (not 
saying) the Son to be a creature. That you suppose it, 
and really mean it, under other terms, hath been shown P. 

12. You contradict all antiquity in resolving the foun- 
dation of the Son’s personal Godhead into the power and 
dominion which you suppose him advanced to after his 
resurrection. It is your express doctrine. Collect. of 
Queries, p. 75- 

13. You run counter to all the ancients in supposing 
the Logos to have supplied the place of a human soul; 
and making the Logos, as such, passible. As to the 
former part of this charge, you have given broad hints, 
up and down, in this reply: as to the latter part, it is, or 
was, your express doctrine. Collect. of Queries, p. 143. 
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Let the reader now judge of your repeated boasts of 
antiquity: such as none could ever have made, but the 
same that could espy Arianism in our Liturgy and our 
Articles, and bring the Creeds of the Church to speak the 
language of heresy. 


Query XXVII. 


Whether the learned Doctor may not reasonably be sup- 
posed to say, the Fathers are on his side, with the same 
meaning and reserve as he pretends our Church forms to 
favour him; that is, provided he may interpret as he 
pleases, and make them speak his sense, however contra- 
dictory to their own ; and whether the true reason why 
he does not care to admit the testimonies of the Fathers 

- as proofs, may not be, because they are against him? 


YOU ask me whether I admit the testimonies of the 
Fathers as proofs, since I disapprove of the Doctor’s mak- 
ing them zdlustrations only. 

You think, it had leen just in me to declare upon this 
head. Verily, I thought I had declaredP plainly, that 
I admit their testimonies as proofs, two ways: cerlain 
proofs, in many cases, of the Church’s doctrine in that 
age; probable proofs of what the doctrine was from the 
beginning. In respect of the latter, they are mferior ad- 
ditional proofs, when compared with plain Scripture-proof 
of no moment if Scripture is plainly contrary; but of 
great moment where Scripture looks the same way, be- 
cause they help to fix the true interpretation in any dis- 
puted texts. I build no article of faith upon the Fathers, 
but upon Scripture alone. If the sense of Scripture be 
disputed, the concurring sentiments of the Fathers in any 
doctrine will be, generally, the best and safest comments 
upon Scripture, so far as concerns that doctrine: just as 
the practice of cowrts, and the decisions of eminent law- 
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yers, are the best comments upon an act of Parliament 
made in or near their own times: though it be neverthe- 
less true, that the obedience of the subject rests solely 
upon the daws of the land, as its rule and measure. 

You proceed to vindicate some translations of the Doc- 
tor’s, which I had found fault with. But you are first 
wrapped up in admiration of the Doctor’s performance ; 
that so “acute a man, &c. could not find above twenty 
*“ passages to cavil at, in a book of near five hundred 
** pages full of quotations.” Whether it was cavilling 
shall be seen presently. But you will remember, that, 
besides a general charge of want of pertinence in many, 
and of great unfairness 4 in the whole course of them; I 
had over and above taken notice of particular faults, very 
great ones, in the Doctor’s versions. And surely twenty 
faults of this kind were enough for one man to commit 
within the compass of about three hundred pages: for I 
examined no farther", having found and noted a sufficient 
number for my purpose; which was to awaken the read- 
ers caution, and to prevent his relying too implicitly 
upon the Doctor’s representations. And you will consi- 
der, that it was not merely for inaccuracy in his transla- 
tions, that I blamed him, (such as a man may innocently 
commit, or sometimes choose, to save time or pains, when 
the cause is not concerned in it, or when it is not material 
whether a scrupulous exactness be observed or no,) but 
it was for his mistranslating such parts of what he cited, 
as were of greatest moment to the question in hand, and 
his industriously warping them to his own hypothesis. 
You do well to labour this point: for indeed the Doc- 
tor’s integrity, or fidelity, to say no more, is pretty deeply 
concerned in it; though my design was, not to expose 
his character, but to prevent the deception of the reader. 
_ They who desire to reexamine this matter, may please to 


4 See my Defence, vol. i. p. 314, &c. 

x The learned reader will observe more instances of like kind, in Script. 
Doctr. p. 295, 296, 297, 304, 312, 314,322. 2d edit. The most shameful 
of them is a version, in p. 312, of a passage cited at the bottom of p. 31}. 
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look into my Defence, that I may not be at the trouble 
of repeating. 

1. In the first passage, I complained of two false ren- 
derings ; one of the words, ox eis dvaipeowv, another of the 
word Znatyacpe, in both which the Doctor served his 
hypothesis, obliquely, against the sense of the author. 
You cannot, you do not pretend that his version was just: 
I cited as far as was necessary to show that it was not. 
What then? You pretend I leave out the only words for 
the sake of which the Doctor cited it. I left out no 
words that were at all necessary to show the sense of the 
author, or to judge of the Doctor’s version. It was un- 
doubtedly the Doctor’s business either not to cite or 
translate the author at all, or to render his words faith- 
fully, so far as he did pretend to translate from him. 
And though the Doctor’s particular design, in that pas- 
sage, might be to show that Athanasius.allowed the Fa- 
ther to be styled the only God, (Mark xii. 32.) yet he 
had a more general design running through his perform- 
ance, which was to keep the reader in the dark as to the 
ancient way of understanding it, in opposition to false 
gods, or zdols only: to serve which general design, he 
perverted the sense of that passage in his translation 
ofater esi ' 

2. The second passage S which the Doctor had mis- 
translated, you are willing to correct, in some measure, 
by leaving out the word most. But you will still have it 
absolutely and strictly God, instead of really God: which 
might not be much amiss, had not the Doctor made such 
frequent ill use of absolutely, in respect of the Father; 
intending therein an opposition to God the Son’s being 
absolutely God. This was not the meaning of Athana- 
sius, who meant no opposition but to tdolst. I observed, 
that Athanasius would have said, or had said, in other 


8 Tov dAnSwev xa) tvrws dvru Oeiv, tov rod Xewrov warign, Athan. contr. 
Gent. p. 9. 
t See my Defence, vol. i. p. 303. 
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words, as much of the Son, as he has there said of the 
Father. To which you reply, that you “ will not under- 
“take to answer what Athanasius would have said, were 
“T to indite for him: but you deny that he has said it.” 
I showed before what Athanasius had said, in that very 
treatise", namely, that the Son is the ay, signifying em- 
phatical existence; which amounts to the same thing he 
had before said of the Father. And to show farther, 
what Athanasius would have said, I have quoted in the 
margin what he really has said, in a treatise annexed to 
the other, written at the same time, and being a second 
part to it, so that they may be justly esteemed one trea- 
tise. He there teaches us to worship the Son only, and 
he styles him true God. These things put together 
amount to full as much as was said of the Fathery in the 
passage cited by the Doctor; namely, riv gaySiiv xa) éy- 
Tos dvra Ozdv, signifying that he is the true God, and that 
he exists emphatically: and it is manifest, that Athana- 
sius intended no opposition to the Son, in what he said of 
the Father, but to idols only. | 
3. As to the third place which I found fault with, you 
would persuade us that the Doctor was very favourable 
in his ¢ranslation, and took the least advantage’ possible. 
I blamed him for his rendering ‘ far above all derivative 
** being,” intending thereby to include the Son; as if 
Athanasius meant that the Father was far above the Son: 
whereas if it be rendered, as it ought to be, far above all 
created being; it would then be plain that this passage 
relates not to the Son at all, but to creatures only. But 
the Doctor, you now say; might have translated it “ far 
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“ above all begotten being.” He might, indeed, have done 
so, and have thereby shown himself as ill a critic, as be- 
fore a partial writer. For what if some copies read -yevyy- 
rig, with double », instead of single; is any, thing more 
common than mistakes of that kind? A little lower, in 
the same page, the editions had yewyrayv instead of -yevn- 
rv. The sense must determine us in such cases, and a 
critical judgment of the principles laid down in the same 
treatise. One thing is certain, that however ‘yevyrijs be 
rendered, the Doctor is entirely false in ranking the Son 
under yzvytis odcias, because Athanasius, in the very page, 
clearly exempts him from the 74 yewjre, from created. be- 
ings. You may, if you please, say, from the begotten be- 
ings, and justify it in the same way as you pretend to 
justify the other. The late learned editor of Athanasius 
easily perceived that the word should be yevyris in one 
place, and yevyray in the other: and so it stands corrected 
in his edition. 
-. 4. I found fault with the Doctor’s translation of a place 
in Easebius*, wherein he was doubly blameable: first, 
for tripping in his logic, by opposing efficient to ministe- 
rial cause, when the same may be both efficient and mini- 
sterial; and secondly, for faultering in a momentous arti- 
cle of faith, excluding God the Son from being efficient 
Cause. of all things. Upon this you are in a vehement 
passion: it is “a cavil, most ridiculous, as well as unjust.” 
1 am not displeased to hear you say so; because now I 


2 "Arnos phy tort ray yernrav nad wmoeons Ths mTicEws, 110s DE nal jedvos TOD aya 
God rareds draerce Abyos, &c. p. 39. ed. Bened. Comp. Orat. i. c. 56. p. 460, 
&c. which, if there be any doubt, will determine the meaning of the phrase 
rAos Tay yevnrov, &C. 

9 Ody bx abrod, 2On, dAAe 0 aicon W hues dvartuyy ial chy ray drwv aor 
arinny Tov wares abSevriay, Euseb. Eccl. Theol. lib. i. c. 20. 

The Doctor’s translation, or paraphrase. 

<¢ Whereas he might have expressed it thus, All things were made by him, 
“as the efficient Cause ; he does not so express it, but thus; All things 
<¢ were made by him as the ministering Cause; that so he might refer us to 
“¢ the supreme power.and efficiency of the Father, as the Maker of all things.” 
Script. Doct. p. 89. alias 79, 
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may be confident that what I said was very right, just, 
and unanswerable. It is an observation the reader may 
have made, which will not be found to fail in any one in- 
stance, that whenever you throw out this kind of lan- 
guage, it is a certain mark of your distress, and of your 
not being able to make any solid reply. Let us see whe- 
ther it does not hold true here, as well as in former in- 
stances. The Doctor’s translation, you say, “ does not 
‘exclude the Son from any proper efficiency, but from 
“supreme self-authoritative efficiency.” You may be a 
better judge than I, of what the Doctor believes, or main- 
tains upon second thoughts: but I may presume to judge 
of a written translation. And, I say, it is plain from his 
opposing efficient (not supreme efficient) to ministerial, 
that, unless his wits were absent, he intended as much to 
say that the Son was not efficient Cause, as that the Fa- 
ther was not ministerial. He continues the same thought 
all along, concluding the Father to be the Maker (not su- 
preme Maker only) of all things ; therein showing his su- 
preme power and efficiency. This is the obvious sense of 
the Doctor’s version. But I am not sorry to find, that 
either the Doctor or you are coming off from it, and ap- 
proaching nearer to Catholic principles: though it still 
looks a little suspicious, that you are every where scru- 
pulous of styling the Son Creator, or Maker, and will 
never say that he created by his own power, but by the 
power of the Father. 

5. I found fault with the Doctor’s partial rendering a 
place of St. Chrysostom >, and cutting the quotation 
short. You repeat (p. 462.) the same thing that the 
' Doctor had pleaded for himself; and which I showed to 
be insufficient, in my Appendix. As to Basil, the Doe- 
tor had dealt as partially by bim*: Basil makes the 
- Son’s inherent power equal to the Father’s; and in that 
sense says, that as to power, he is equal and the same. 
The Doctor means no more than that the Son’s power 


% Defence, p. 261, 304, 347. © Page 304, 
Gg2 
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(however unequal) is derived from the Father, and in that | 
sense they are one in power. Now, I say; Basil’s idea 
and the Doctor’s are yery different: and the Doctor was 
sensible of it; dropping the word equal in his version of 
Basil. Basil should not have been quoted, as agreeing in 
the thing, when he agrees only in the mame. You say, 
Basil could not mean that the Son’s power is csordinate. 
But he certainly meant, and said, that the Son’s power is 
equal: let the Doctor say this, and our dispute is ended. 
Tt is plain, that Basil’s reason for the Father and Son le- 
ing one is quite another than what the Doctor’s is; and 
that the Doctor’s notion of one in power is not Basil’s 
notion4. Why then was he quoted, and mistranslated, 
to confirm an interpretation entirely different from, nay, 
contrary to his own? 

6. I found fault with the Doctor’s partial rendering a 
noble passage of Ireneus®. That lrenzeus was not speak- 
ing of the Son, considered in a representative capacity, 
- (which the Doctor, without any warrant‘, would express 
by 2 y.0g¢% Oeod;) is manifest from Irenzeus’s referring to 
John i. 1. which describes the Son as God, before that fic- 
titious representation the Doctor speaks of. Therefore 
the 7d Scixdv xa) %Bokov, in that place of Irenzus, is to be 
understood of the antecedent character which belonged to 
God'the Son, before the world was; and not of any sub- 
sequent representation. 

7. I took notice § of a passage in Justin cited by the 
Doctor, and truly rendered, but set in a false light to de- 
ceive the reader; as if God the. Son were, not himself 
Creator, and God of Abraham, but one personating the 
Creator, and God of Abraham. 


d The Doctor, by power, seems to mean moral power ; such as moralists 
define to be that by which a person is enabled to do a thing lawfully and 
with moral effect: but Basil means’ natural power. ‘The Doctor interprets 
the text of Christ’s assuming to himself the power and authority of God. 
Reply, p. 147... See also p. 136, 254. 

e See my Defence, vol. i. p. 305, 348. 

£ See my Sermons, vol. ii. p. 94. 

8 Defence, vol. i. p. 305. 
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I observed, that the Doctor could not have confuted 
the Jew, as Justin did, while’ he goes upon the supposi- 
tion of the Son’s personating the Father: a plain and evi- 
dent token of the Doctor’s misunderstanding and misre- 
presenting his author, when he makes a great part of the 
Dialogue nonsense, to bring it to his hypothesis. For how 
should Justin ever prove that there was a divine Person, 
distinct from angels, one that was really God, God of 
Abraham, &c. if the person pretended to be such, was 
only personating the God of Abraham, and was not him- 
self God? Might not the Jew insist upon it, that it was 
an angel only, personating God? Why must it be an- 
other, who was really God of Abraham as well as the 
Father®? The whole drift of Justin’s argument is entirely 
defeated by such a fiction of personating : which makes 
it evident that Justin had no such notion, but the quite 
contrary. You do not pretend to say that the Doctor, 
upon his principles, could have confuted the Jew in the 
same way with Justin: only you say, “* He never thought 
* of confuting him upon mine.” But it is manifest that 
he did confute him upon this principle, that there was a 
Person, besides the Father, God of Abraham, really so, in 
“his own Person, because so described in Scripture: and 
therefore there exists a divine Person, besides the Father, 
Son of that Father; which was to be proved. Your 
weak pretences about the Son’s ministering, and his not 
being supreme God because of that, have been often an- 
swered. 

8. I took notice of some things of a slighter kind; but 
such as betrayed too much leaning to an hypothesis, and 
tended to convey false ideas to the common reader‘. And 


h For if he always spake in the name, &c. of the Father, no texts could 
be brought to prove him Lord God, because Lord God would express the 
Person and authority of the Father: but it is evident, that Justin, Irenus, 
and others, do professedly cite passages of Scripture to prove the Son to be 
Lord God: that title or name then, no less expresses the Person and autho- 
rity of the Som, than of the Father. -True Script. Doctr. Continued, p. 146. 

i Defence, vol. i. p. 306. 
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though the alteration in such cases may appear slight, 


like the change of a figure or a cypher in an account; 
yet is it very mischievous, and, if designedly done, very 
dishonest. 

g: I blamed the. Doctor * for skipping over some very 
material words of Novatian. Do you deny the fact? 
No: but you insist upon it, that Novatian has a great 
deal which may look for your purpose. I allowed as 
much before: only, as the words were capable of a Ca- 
tholic meaning, and must be determined to that meaning 
if some parts of the sentence are incapable of any other ; 
I desired that the words per substantice communionem, by 
communion of substance, (which the Doctor had unfairly 
omitted,) might be brought in, to end the dispute. 

As to Novatian’s real principles, I have given you my 
thoughts above. He takes a particular way in the re- 
solving. the unity, very like to yours: yet he maintains 
the eternity | and consubstantiality of God the Son; where- 
in he differs as much from you, as he agrees with me. 
The subordination he expresses in very strong words, but 
yet such as do not amount to an iferiority of nature. 

You intimate, that the author intended an inequality of 
perfections, and not merely an inequality in respect of ori- 
ginal: which is more than Novatian’s words prove; or, 
at least, than they appear to me to prove. I shall. give 


k Defence, vol. i. p. 306. 

1 As to Novatian’s supposing the Father prior to the Son, I accounted 
for it in my Defence, vol. i p. 99,100. I shall here add a few parallel ex- 
pressions from other Catholic writers, who undoubtedly believed the coeter- 
nity. 

Ex quo ostenditur semper fuisse vaporem istum virtutis Dei, nulium 
habentem initium nisi ipsum Deum: neque enim decebat aliud ei esse ini- 
tium nisi ipsum unde est et nascitur. Pamphil. Apolog. p. 230. 

Primitivus est dictus quia preter Patrem, cui etiam coeternus est divini- 
tate, cum Spiritu Sancto, ante ipsum nullus est primus. Zen. Feronens. 
Serm. in Exod. ix. 5 
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54, passage in the margin™, which must decide this mat- 


ter. Novatian there many ways expresses the same thing, 
that had the Father and Son been equal in respect of ori- 
ginal, had they both been underived or unbegotten, there 
might then have been just pretence for making them ‘wo 
Gods. He adds, that had they been both invistble and 
incomprehensible, they had then been two Gods. To un+ 
derstand which, we are to remember that it was the ge- 
neral doctrine of the Fathers, that God the Son might be 
visible and appear in.a place, per assumptas species, by vi- 
sible symbols ; but that God the Father might not, it be- 
ing unsuitable to the character of the first Person to be 
sent, and consequently to appear in that manner. Upon 
this hypothesis, had the Son been invisible and incompre- 
hensible, in such a sense as the Father was conceived to 
be, it would have been the same thing as if he had been 
another Father, or another first Person; and that would 
infer two Gods. He is not therefore speaking of any dif- 
ference as to essential perfections, but only of the differ- 
ence between a first and second Person; that one could 
not be, sent, or become visible and confined to a place in 
any sense: the other might in such a sense as hath been 
mentioned, vix. by symbols of his presence. Otherwise 
Novatian admits the Son in his own nature to be om- 
nipresent, as well as the Father, as is plain from his 


m Si enim natus non fuisset, innatus comparatus cum eo qui esset inma- 
tus, equatione in utroque ostensa, duos faceret innatos, et ideo duos faceret 
Deos. Si non genitus esset, collatus cum eo (qui) genitus non esset, et 
equales inventi, duos Deos merito reddidissent non geniti; atque ideo duos 
Christus reddidisset Deos. Si sine origine esset, ut Pater, inventus, et ipse 
principium omnium, ut Pater, duo faciens principia, duos ostendisset nobis 
consequenter et Deos. Aut si et ipse Filius non essct, sed Pater generans 
de se alterum Filium, merito collatus cum Patre, et tantus denotatus, duos 
Patres effecissct, et ideo duos approbasset etiam Deos. Si invisibilis fuisset 

” cum invisibili collatus, par expressus, dvos invisibiles ostendisset, et ideo 
duos comprobasset et Deos. Si incomprehensibilis, si et cetera quacunque 
sunt Patris; merito dicimus, duorum Deorum quam isti confingunt contro- 
yersiam suscitasset. Nunc autem quicqnid est, non ex se est, guia nec i7- 
natus est. Novat.c. 31. > 
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words", See this point more fully cleared in vishal 
Bulle. . The whole course and tenor of Novatian’s dis- 
course tends only to this, that there is but one Head, viz. 
the Father, to whom the Son himself, his substance, his 
power, and perfections are referred, and in whom they 
centre; that there is a difference of order because of that 
headship; and that, conformably thereto, the Son in all 
things acts subordinately, ministers to the Father, and ex- 
ecutes inferior offices under him, as a son to a father, not 
as a servant to his lord. This is all that Novatian’s 
words strictly amount to: and though he speaks of the 
subjection of the Son, it does not necessarily mean any 
thing more than that voluntary economy which God the 
Son underwent, and which would not have been proper 
for the Father himself to have submitted to, because not 
suitable to the order of the Persons. 

One passage I must here give, because we differ chiefly 
about what that passage contains. The literal version runs 
thusP : 

** Whose Godhead is so delivered, as not to appear to 
‘* make two Gods, either by a disagreement or inequality 
“ of Godhead. For all things being by the Father made 





/ 

» Si ‘homo tantummiodo Christus, quomodo adest ubique invocatus ? Cum 

hee hominis natura non sit sed Dei, ut adesse omni loco possit. Vevat. 

eap. 15. See True Script. Doctr. Continued, p. 170. 
° Bull. D. F..sect. iv. cap. 3. 


P Cujus sic divinitas traditur, ut non aut dissonantia, aut inequalitate di- 
vinitatis, duos Deos reddidisse yideatur, Subjectis enim ei, quasi Filio, omni- 
bus rebus a Patre, dum ipse cum his que illi subjecta sunt, Patri suo sub- 
jicitur, Patris quidem sui Filius probatur, ceterorum autem et Dominus et 
Deus esse reperitur. Ex quo dum hnic qui est Deus, omnia substracta (leg. 
substrata) traduntur, et cuncta sibi subjecta Filius accepta refert Patri, totam 
divinitatis auctoritatem rursus Patri remittit; unus Deus ostenditur verus et 
zternus Pater, a quo solo hec vis divinitutis emissa, etiam in Filium tradita 
et directa, rursum per substantie communionem ad Patrem revolyitur. Deus ° 
quidem ostenditur Filius cui divinitas tradita et porrecta conspicitur ; et 
tamen nihilominus unus Deus Pater probatur ; dum gradatim reciproco meatu 
illa majestas atque divinitas ad Patrem, qui dederat eam, rursum ab illo ipso 
Filio missa revertitur, et retorquetur. ovat. cap. 31. 
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Beisvicctsto him, as to a Son, while he himself, with 
*¢ those things which are made subject to him, is subject 
** to his Father: he is shown indeed to be the Son of his 
** Father; but is found to be Lord and God of all things 
“else. And since all things are thus subjected to him 
** (the Son) who is God, and since he owes their being 
“ made subject under him to the Father, he again refers 
“‘ back to the Father all the authority of the Godhead : 
‘‘and so the Father is shown to be the one true and 
* eternal God, from whom alone this efflux of the God- 
“ head being sent out and communicated to the Son, re- 
“valves again to the Father by communion of substance. 
<¢ The Son is indeed shown to be God, as the Godhead is 
“‘ communicated and delivered to him: but at the same 
‘* time the Father is nevertheless the one God, while that 
“* very Majesty and Godhead is, by a reciprocal course, 
“returned, and referred up again from the Son, to the 
“* Father that gave it.” 

This is, I think, a fair and true rendering of Novatian: 
only I am now to justify such parts of it as you will be 
apt to except against. Instead of inequality, you choose 
the reverse, viz. equality ; upon some slender suspicions: 
of your own against the faith of the copies. Conjectural 
emendations ought never to be admitted, but upon the 
greatest necessity. For it often happens that men please 
themselves awhile with reasons that look plausible; but 
when the thing comes to be well considered, reasons as. 
plausible, or more so, may appear on the other side. It. 
has been urged, in this very case, by a learned gentle- 
man4, that what you would make a reason for non equali~ 
tate, is sufficiently answered by the words, non dtssonantia 
divinitatis. For had the Father and Son been equally 
unoriginate, there would have been dissonantia, according: 
to Novatian'; a disagreement of two independent Deities, 


4 True Scripture Doctrine Continued, p. 172. 

*: Dum non aliunde est quam ex Patre, Patri suo originem suam debens, 
discordiam divinitatis de numero duorum Deorum facere non potuit. MVovat. 
cap. 31. : 
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without any Sonship, which makes the wnions. Hende 
- then Novatian excludes equality of original, by the words 
non dissonantia; but at the same time teaches an equality 
of nature, or Godhead, that he might avoid the opposite 
extreme. And this is but suitable to the very tenor of 
his discourse, there and elsewhere. For how can there 
be a communication of substance and Godhead, without 
the supposition of equality of nature and Godhead? A: 
little before, he had said, the Word ws divine substance': 
and he here speaks of the Godhead being communicated, 
or imparted to the Son, and revolving again to the Father 
as the Head or Fountain. Besides that, Novatian is known 
to wake the Son as truly of the same nature with the Fa- 
ther, as any man‘is of the same human nature with his 
Father". What is this but, in other words, declaring 
equality of nature or Godhead? There is therefore no 
reason for altering Novatian’s text*: however positively 
you may express yourself on that head. 


s Si ambo vocarentur Patres, essent profecto natura dissimiles : unus- 
quisque enim ex semetipso constaret, et communem substantiam cum altero 
non haberét ; nec Deitas una esset, quibus una natura non esset. Fulgent. 
Resp. contr. Arian. p. 52. : 

Duos autem Deos dicere non possumus, nec debemus ; non quod Filius 
Dei Deus non sit, imo verus Deus de Deo vero;-sed quia xon aliunde quam 
de ipso uno Patre Dei Filium novimts, proinde unum Deum dicimus.— Si 
verus Deus est, et de Patre non est, duo sunt, habentes singuli et‘volimtates 
proprias, et imperia diversa. Greg. Nazianz. Op. vol. i. p. 728. Ambros. 
Op. vol. ii. p. 347. 

Qnicquid extra eum est, cum contumelia ei honorate virtutis equabitur. 
Si enim aliquid quod non ex ipso est, reperiri potest simile ei, et virtutis eyus- 
dem; amisit privilegium Dei sub consortio coequalis : jamque non erit Deus 
unus a quo indifferens sit Dews alius. At vero non habet contumeliam pro- 
prietatis equalitas, quia swwm est quod sui simile est; et ea se est quod sibi 
ad similitudinem comparatur ; nec extra se est, quod que sua sunt potest : 
et profectus dignitatis est genuisse potestatem, nec alienasse naturam. Hiilar. 
de Trin. p. 934. 

t Substantia scilicet ila divina, cujus nomen est Verbum. Novaé. c. 31. 

« Ut enim prascripsit ipsa natura hominem credendum qui ex homine 
sit: ita eadem natura prescribit et Deum credendum esse qui ex Deo sit. 
Novat. cap. 11. ; 

x I may here cite a passage of Hilary, which may serve as a just comment 
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~ As to the words accepta refert Patri, they really mean 
no more than that he received them from the Father, or 
acknowledged them to be received: which comes not up 
to the Doctor’s expression, (which I found fault with,) 
** in acknowledgment returned :” besides that the Doctor 
was not’ there translating accepta refert, but reciproco 
meatu revertitur, &c. 

The words vis divinitatis, | render efflux of the Godhead; 
which you render divine power. I could not think of a 
better expression than what I made use of.’ That I have 
not missed the sense I persuade myself, because Novatian 
is speaking of communion of substance in the same sen- 
tence, and had styled the Word divine substance a little 
before: and he is here plainly speaking of the divine sub- 
stance being porrecta and tradita, communicated from 
Father to Son, and recurring to the Father as Head. If vis 
answers to the. Greek dvvausc, as 1 conceive it here does, 
it means the same as the living and substantial power of 
God, the same that we express by efflux, or emanation. 
The thought of Novatian seems to be the same with that 
of Tertulliany, whom he loved to imitate in many things. 
To make it still plainer that I interpret him rightly, please 
to observe the words, Deus quidem ostenditur Filius, cut 
divinitas tradita et porrecta conspicitur. Here he gives 
the reason why the Son is God: it is because the God- 
head extends to him, or is communicated to him. Com- 
pare this with what the author says in another place; 


upon this of Novatian; being extremely like it, and carrying the same 
thought, probably, in it. 

Insunt sibi invicem, dum non est nisi ex Patre nativitas, dum in Deum 
alterum nature vel exterioris, vel dissimilis uon subsistit, dum Deus ex Deo 
manens non est aliunde quod Deus est. Hilar. p. 937. 

Here are the same reasons given why Father and Son are not two Gods: 
and Hilary’s expression of non nature exterioris, answers to Novatian’s of 

non dissonantia; as also his non dissimilis to the other’s non imequalitate. 

y Cum radius ex sole porrigitur, portio ex summa; sed sol erit in radio, 
quia solis est radius, nec separatur substantia, sed extenditur. Tertul. 
Apol, cap. 21. 

Prolatum Filium a Patre, sed non separatum. Contr. Prav. cap. 6 

® Qui idcirco unum potest dici, dum ew ipso est, et dum Filius ejus est, et 
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and you will see how consistent and uniform this writer 
is in his doctrine, that it is the Son’s proceeding from the 
Father, or his partaking of the divine substance, that makes 
him God. So little reason have you to imagine that the 
words, per substantie communionem, crept into the text 
out of the margin. Whether the Doctor or I have pur- 
sued a wrong scent in explaining Novatian, I now leave 
to the reader to judge. 

1o. I had remarked * upon the Doctor’s rendering a 
passage of Athanasius», more to serve his hypothesis, than 
pursuant to the sense of the author. The reader must be 
left to judge for himself, after comparing what hath or 
may be said on both sides. The author, as I take it, is 
there blaming the Sabellians for imagining the Son to be 
the only God, in such a sense as to make one Person only 
(under three names, of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost) in 
the Godhead, instead of three real Persons. Accordingly, 
the same author censures them (p. 39°.) for making the 
Son pévos, or the alone divine Person, in contradiction to 
John vii. 16. “1 am not alone, because the Father is 
“ with me.’ Which text he produces to prove, that 
Father and Son were two Persons, and that the Son was 
not y.dvos in such a sense, as to infer a confusion of Per- 
sons. This therefore being all that the author intended 
against the Sabellians, it seems to me plain, that the con- 
struction I before gave of ws éxsivo: gaiev, was right, and 
the Doctor’s wrong. That the author could not deny the 
Son to be the only God in any other sense, is plain from 


dum ex ipso nascitur, et dum ex ipso processisse reperitur, per guod et Deus 
est. Vovat. cap. 23. — : 

Si homo tantummodo Christus, quomodo dicit, Hgo ex Deo prodii gt veni ? 
cum constet hominem a Deo factum esse, non ex Deo processisse Deus 
ergo processit ex Deo, dum qui processit sermo, Deus est qui processit ex 
Deo. Novat. cap. 23. 

a Defence, vol. i. p. 308. 
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his making Father and Son one perfect substance’: and 
his asserting one Godhead of bothe. In another placef, 
he censures the Sabellians for making the Son the one 
and only God: but how? So as to deny the distinct Per- 
sonality, and no otherwise. And in the very place we 
are now upon, all that the writer insists upon is, that the 
Father and Son are distinct Persons, not one Person: in 
which sense the author does not admit the Son to be 
6 wovos Oeds. But that it is always Salellian to apply the 
phrase to the Son singly, or to both together, is not said, 
neither can you prove it. The force of your argument 
lies only in the article 6: for as to pdvos Osis, only God, 
that it is often applied to the Son, cannot be denieds: 
and this consideration might be sufficient to make the 
author put in the restriction of os éxeivos Gaiev, to the latter 
branch of the sentence, which he did not to the former, 
where it is 6 Tlarjg. For.there is a sense wherein the Son 
is 6 povos Ozds, but he is not 6 IJar49 in any sense: which 
shows the reason why the author expressed himself as 
he did. 

11. I took notice } of another passage directly contrary 
to the Doctor’s purpose, though cited by him. For the 
Doctor’s design was to make the Father the only God 
exclusive of the Son: while that passage makes him the 
only God including the Son; directly the reverse. Had 


d Mia 3 cu obcia rercia, p. 41. 

© Mia Seorns wareos xat viod. p. 42. 

£ Oj chy reiddu povada crombyres voSevew nal rhy arosorny, aoneg TV ykoney, 
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Ocov. p. 47. 

S Mivy civ wdvray dvIedrwy ©cy. Clem. Alexand. p. 84. 
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viov ty carp. p. 142. “ 
Christus Jesus solus esset Deus. Aristid. apud Petav. Pref. ad 2 tom. 
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p. 83. nov. collect. 

Tidy povoy sighoSe Ora, &c. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxvi, p. 586. 

"Eu 32 povoy Osdv cidivar, &c. . used. in Psal, p.503. 
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the Doctor’s intention been only to prove that the Father 
is styled the only God, the method had been fair: but as 
his professed design was to exclude the Son from the one 
Godhead ; his manner of citing authors for it, who in these 
very passages were directly against it, is an intolerable 
abuse upon the readers. 

12. The like may be said of another passage taken 
notice of in my Defencei. You seem to forget the Doc- 
tor’s note on prop. 9. where he precautions his reader 
to understand it in such a sense as to exclude the Son 
from necessary existence, (so you interpret self-existent.) 
Now can any thing be more unfair, or fraudulent, than to 
cite authors as styling the Father the only God, to coun- 
‘tenance a proposition in such a sense as those authors 
detested and abhorred? All the apologies you can pos- 
sibly invent can never make such a practice righteous, or 
honest. 

13. I remarked upon a passage cited out of Nazian- 
zen; where the Doctor, by a note, had most shamefully 
stifled and perverted the author’s meaning. You say not 
one word of the Doctor’s note, the only thing I found 
fault with ; and which indeed can admit of no colourable 
excuse, except it were done through carelessness, taking 
a passage at second hand, and commenting upon it, with- 
out ever looking into the author to see what went before 
or after. Pr 

14. As to the passage of Justin Martyr, enough hath 
been said above. 

15. I remarked ! upon another note of the Doctor’s, on 
a passage in Irenzeus, and gave several reasons to show 
the unfairness and falseness of it. You have here nothing 
to say in his defence: so I pass on. 

16. I remarked upon another passage™, where the 


i Vol. i. p. 308. 
k Defence, vol. i. p. 309. 
Ibid. p. 310. 
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Doctor had read the text of Irenzus wrong; which you 
civilly acknowledge, and thank me for the notice. But 
there are still two questions betwixt us relating to that 
place. First, whether it should be ayivnros OF ayévyroc, 
and next, whether the Son be included by Irenzus, in 
that place, in the ayévyros Oeds, supposing that to be the 
reading. It was needless for you to heap passages upon 
me to prove, that none but the Father should be styled 
ayevyros, unbegotten, or unoriginate ; which I readily allow. 
All the question is about &yémros, uncreated, unmade, eter- 
nal, or necessarily existing. The reasons why I think 
wyévyre to be the reading in Irenzus are these : 

I. The translator’s rendering it by infecti: which how 
ever I acknowledge to be of less weight, because he. ig 
sometimes mistaken in such cases; putting ingenitus for 
infectus, and perhaps infectus for ingenitus, or innalus. 

II. A much stronger reason is, that through that whole 
chapter ayévyros is opposed to things made, things of trans- 
ient and precarious.existence. The opposition runs be- 
tween the things made, and the Maker of them™: 

Ill. Another very weighty reason is drawn from the 
Opposition between yevyris dvSewmos, and ayevirou Ocoii : 
that the reading is yevyrds, not with double y, is evident 
from the whole chapter; where the opposition runs be- 
tween man made°, and God his Maker. And there is not 
the least hint of man considered as begotten, or as Son of 
God ; as you would understand it, referring to Luke il. 38. 
These reasons convince me, that the true reading of the 
words is 6 yevntds dvSpwmros, and rod d&yevyte Oxoid. 


Snpiseykvros, + 32 arvebuxres rpidovros xual atZavres. Tren. lib. iv. cap. 38. 
p. 285. 
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The next question is, whether the Son be here included 
under dyvfrov Ozod. I gave several reasons why all the 
three Persons are included; which reasons may be seen 
in my Defence. I shall add two more: one, that as the 
opposition runs between the thing made and the maker ; 
so it is observable that God the Son frequently is factor, 
nots, Maker, according to Irenzus ; which shows, that 
he is included in the ayémyros @eés. And again, it is Ire- 
neus’s doctrine, that man’s being made after the image 
of God is to be understood of his being made in the image 
of God the Wordp: which still farther confirms my con- 
struction of that passage; and I now submit it to the 
judgment of the learned reader. As to my translating 
etdoxodvros by designing, I have accounted for it above. 

147. As to the passage in Basil, which the Doctor had 
not done justice to, I desire the reader to see my De- 
fence’. That Basil allows the Father to be a natural 
cause of the Son is very true; not a cause in the Doctor’s 
sense: nor do Basil’s words convey any such notion to 
the reader, as the Doctor’s word, effects, does. And 
therefore the Doctor cannot be acquitted of a misrepre- 
sentation. I Jeave it to any reader, who will compare 
my account of Basil with the Doctor's version, to judge 
whether the ideas here and there be not very widely 
different. And what occasion was there for the Doctor’s 
saying effects, instead of things issuing from them, but to 
favour an hypothesis, and to hold out a false light to the 
readers? As to what you say of a&lwpa, dignity, 1 have 
answered it above. Your reason for @poreraxySas signifying 
more than priority of order, is very peculiar, vix. because 


PO Aéyos, ob xur’ cindvad avQoummoas eyeyével. 

“O Mébyos rhy einbve, Peer dANGHs, adrds Toro yevouevos Ox=g Hy sina aiTOd. 
Tren. lib. v. cap. 16. p. 313. 

Quia jam adherebat illi Filius, secunda persona, sermo ipsius, et tertia, © 
Spiritus in sermone, ideo pluraliter pronuntiavit, faciamus, et nostram. 
Tertull. adv. Prax. cap. 12. 

Unum enim sunt, quorum imaginis et similitudinis unum est homo factus 
exemplum. Hilar. de Trin, lib. vy. cap. 8. 

9 Vol. i. p. 312. 
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Basil in another place has both rége and akiopots: there- 
fore when he makes mention of order only, (as in the 
word mporeréx3a1,) he meant more than order. You might 
perceive, by the reason given in both places, that @poTe~ 
réx3as applied to the Father, and tage debrepos applied to 
the Son, answer exactly to each other, and literally signify 
order, and nothing elset. And had you attended to Basil’s 
reasoning, where he allows akihuers as well as Tage, you 
would have perceived that it was rather ad hominem, or 
for argument sake, than any thing else. For admitting 
that the Son or Holy Ghost were afiéuari, as well as 
rage, second and third, (as Eunomius pretended,) yet he 
shows that no certain consequence can be drawn from 
thence to inferiority of nature. Or however, at the most, 
all you can make of it is, that the Father being supreme 
in office, as well as in order, was on that account OE vcore 
wparos, first in dignity: as one angel (which is Basil’s 
illustration) is superior to another in rank, or office, though 
in nature equal. Basil. lib. iii. p- 79. 

19. The last passage I found fault with, you are con- 
tent to throw off under the name of a quibble; because 
you could not account for the Doctor’s foul play in mis- 
translating it, and warping it to his own hypothesis. Why 
was not the word 2yuiepyjuare rendered creatures, as it 
ought to have been? And why did the Doctor put aél 
things, when speaking of-things produced by the Father, 
and things only in respect of the Son’s producing, when 
he had no ground for the distinction in Basil ? 

But enough of this. The Doctor’s partiality in many 
of his quotations has been sufficiently manifested. And 
though you are pleased to pass the matter off with as 
good a face as you can, (and it is your wisest way so to 
do,) yet you will hardly find many readers of opinion 
with you, that these kind of slips, in a man of character, 
are of slight moment. Had Bishop Bull been ever guilty 
of things of this kind, I well know what use would have 


* See another passage of Basil above, p. 454. 
VOL, III. Hh 
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been’ made of it. Mr. Whistons charged him with once 
unfairly translating a passage of Origen; where yet the 
Bishop was right, and Mr. Whiston certainly wrong, as 
I have proved in my Defencet: and this one pretended 
instance of unfairness is brought up again, and aggravated, 
by another gentleman”, with some kind of insult. A few 
slips of this nature, where a charge is really just, are not 
easily pardoned in any writers of the higher class: be- 
traying either want of learning, or want of care, or, what 
is worst of all, want of honesty. 

You endeavour to throw off the force of the next five 
or six pages of my Defence, (which you can never fairly 
answer,) by charging something disingenuous, as you pre- 
tend, upon me: * as ‘f all the Doctor’s citations from the 
¢ Fathers in general were concessions only from writers, 
<¢ who were adversaries in the whole.” But I made a dis- 
tinction *, as the Doctor himself had doney, between Ante- 
Nicene and Post-Nicene writers. As to the latter, he 
laid claim to nothing but concessions: and as to the former, 
he did indeed claim more in respect of some of them, 
though I think without reason. You are still sanguine 
enough to say, that “* much the greater part of the authors 
“ he cites, all,” you think, “ of the three first centuries, 
« agree with him in the full sense of all his propositions.”’ 
How wild, and indeed romantic, this imagination of yours 
is, hath been sufficiently shown all the way ; first, in my 
Defence, and again in these papers: particularly in the 
eleven instances: above mentioned, wherein the Doctor 
runs counter to all antiquity. As to supreme dominion, 
which you lay so much stress on; it is demonstration 
that the Fathers held no supremacy but what was thought 
consistent with equality of nature, and with the unity of 
the same Godhead common’ to Father and Son. If this 


* Primitive Christianity Revived, vol. iv. p. 154. 

t Vol. i. p. 141, &c. 

u Primitive Christianity Revived. Append. ii. p. 44. 
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y Preface to Script. Doctr. p. 18, Isted. Reply, p.5, 6-. 
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be your supremacy, all is right and well. But it is ridi- 
culous in you to quote ancients for the supremacy, and 
at the same time to throw out all the considerations which. 
should come in to qualify, fix, and determine the notion’ 
of supremacy among the ancients. Are not all the other 
tenets, wherein the ancients evidently contradict the Doc- 
tor’s whole scheme, so many demonstrations that they 
“never understood supremacy in any such sense as he does? 
What is the Doctor or you doing, but playing one or two 
principles of the ancients, of uncertain meaning in them-= 
selves, against twenty clear, plain, undoubted principles ? 
which if you were able to do with success, it would not 
be proving that the Fathers were on your side, but that 
they were fools and mad, and are of no account on either 
side of the controversy. But I hope the reader will easily 
see through the mystery of the whole deceit which you 
are putting upon him, (and perhaps upon yourselves at 
the same time,) which is only this: the straining and per- 
verting the true and Catholic notion of supremacy (held 
in all ages of the Church, before and after the Nicene 
Council) to an Arian and heretical sense; that so you 
may obliquely (what you care not to do directly) reduce 
the Son and Holy Ghost to the rank of creatures. Your 
constant plea is, the supremacy, the supremacy: the an- 
cients, it seems, were for supremacy, amidst all their va- 
riety of metaphysical speculations: so that every: other 
tenet, whereby the ancients plainly overturn your whole 
scheme, must be thrown off as a metaphysical speculation ; 
and nothing but supremacy must be sounded in our ears. 
Yet, after all, you can make nothing of this pretended 
supremacy till you turn it into a metaphysical speculation 
upon se/f-existence, and that again into necessary existence ; 
then adding sundry other metaphysical speculations, to 
‘degrade and sink God the Son into precarious existence. 
‘This was not the way of the ancients; nor was this the 
use they ever made, or intended to make of the supre- 
macy: if they had, you would have allowed them, I sup- 
pose, in this single instance, to run into metaphysical 
Hh 32 
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speculations. One thing is evident, amidst all their variety 
of metaphysical speculations, in which you think they 
abounded more than you, that what metaphysics they had 
in their great abundance, they employed them all in defence 
of our Lord’s divinity ; while you, on the contrary, em- 
ploy the Jittle you have, in direct opposition to it. Cer- 
tainly, the ancients, being so much given to metaphysics, 
could have been metaphysical on your side of the question, 
as well as you are now: but either they were wise enough 
to distinguish false metaphysics from érue; oF, they had 
not so learned Christ. But to return. 

I intimated how a Romanist might, in Dr. Clarke’s 
way, fill pages with quotations wide of the purpose, and 
call them concessions, and thereby deceive weak readers. 
Here you have nothing to reply, but that I do the Doctor 
wrong in applying this to all his citations. I applied it 
not to all, but to as many (be they more or fewer) as have 
been thus deceitfully made use of by the Doctor. By his 
own account it must be understood of as many Post-Ni- 
cene Catholics, as he quotes in that manner: and how 
many Ante-Nicenes it ought to be understood of, may 
appear from what I have shown of their being im very Op- 
posite sentiments to his, in the most material points of 
our dispute. But allowing your plea, is it any justifica- 
tion of the Doctor’s method of quoting? I charge him 
with deceit: and you, in his defence, represent him as 
practising it not so much, or so often, as I might imagine. 
But why did he practise it at all? 

You next endeavour to retort something upon me like 
to the Romanists, though entirely wide and foreign, and 
brought in most strangely. They have recourse, you say, 
to tradition: you should have said to oral tradition, which 
is quite another thing from written tradition. And what 
harm is there in having recourse to the written tradition 
of Fathers for the sense of Scripture, more than in having 
recourse to a Dictionary for the sense of words; or to the. 


% Defence, vol. i. p. 316, 317. 
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practice of courts, resolutions of Judges, or books of Re- 
ports, for the sense of laws? All helps, for the under- 
standing of Scripture, ought to be made use of: and re- 
course to the Fathers is one, and a very considerable one. 
The Romanists, you add, call their own doctrine Catholic: 
yes, and without reason. The Fathers, long before Popery, 
called their doctrine Catholic, and with good reason. 
What then? The Romanists also call that heresy, which 
is really none: may we not therefore call that heresy, 
which really is such, and which has been ever so ac- 
counted in all ages of the Church? What you have farther 
is repetition: except your speculations on Rey. i. 8. which 
have been mostly considered above*. There remain only 
a few incidental matters to be here taken notice of, very 
briefly. I had referred to four places» in Clemens, where 
he either directly or indirectly makes the Son ravroxpérwp, 
Almighty. Of three of them no reasonable doubt can be 
made: and three are sufficient. The fourth only says, 
that the nature of the Son is rpooeyecrary, most intimately 
united to the alone Almighty ; which, according to Cle- 
mens’s notion of their wnion, is supposing both Almighty. 
But this I need not insist upon, having three plain testi- 
monies besides ; two of which have been vindicated above. 
You cite another passage ¢ of Clemens, and you translate 
it most shamefully, to serve your hypothesis, in these 
words; “ He is irresistible as being Lord of all; most cer- 
“ tainly irresistible, because ministering to the will of the 
“‘ good and supreme Father over all.’ You have here 
exceeded Mr. Whiston by far; whose translation is very 
modest and reasonable in comparison. The literal and 
just rendering is thus. “ Neither could he be obstructed 
Ex by any other, being Lord of all, and chiefly (or most 
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“ perfectly) ministering to the will of the good and Al- 
‘¢ mighty Father.’ Clemens’s thought is this; that as to 
creatures, they cannot obstruct him, since he is Lord over 
them: and as to the Father, he will not, inasmuch as all 
that the Son does is perfectly agreeable to his willd. I 
need not say any thing here farther in relation to Justin 
or Eusebius; having given my thoughts of both in the 
preceding sheets. . rind? 


Overy XXVIII. | 
Whether it be at all probable, that the primitive Church 


should mistake in so material a point as this is; or that 
the whole stream of Christian writers should mistake in 
. telling us what the sense of the Church was: and whether 
such a cloud of witnesses can be set aside without weak- 
ening the only proof we have of the Canon of the Scrip- 


ture, and the integrity of the sacred text ? 


THE Modest Pleader thinks it not ‘material to inquire, 
« whether the ancient writers of the Church were better 
« skilled in metaphysical speculations, than we at this 
“day?” This kind of talk is what he affects, and pleases 
himself in; though he-has nothing but metaphysics to de- 
pend on, as I have often observed: and I will venture to 
assure him, that the old and well tried metaphysics of the 
ancients are such as he will find much superior to his own. 
Metaphysics were indeed first brought in by heretics, and 
were much encouraged by Arius, Eunomius, and the 
whole sect of Arians: but the Fathers of the Church, 
having better sense than they, were able to baffle them 
at their own weapons. The Modest Pleader, I think, (if 
there be not an interpolation by another hand,) still goes 
on, and tells me “ how unanimously, how uniformly the 
“ ancients asserted a real supremacy of the Father’s do- 
“ minion.” And yet the certain truth is, that he has no 


4 See Bull. D. F. sect. ii. cap. 6. . Nourrii Apparat. vol. i. p. 954, Lord 
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Ante-Nicene or Post-Nicene Catholic writer that ever 
came up to his notion of it. Where does he find them 
saying, that the Father alone is supreme in dominion? He 
may find many expressly contradicting it; as many as 
make Father and Son one God, or proclaim them undivided 
in dominion, or say that they are unius Potestatis, wnius 
Divinitatis, of one Power and Godhead, and the like: many ~ 
testimonies whereof have been given in the course of these 
papers. All he can prove is a supremacy of the Father, a 
supremacy in respect of order.or office, nothing more. But 
his way is to take old expressions, and to affix new ideas 
to them, under pretence that those old writers knew not 
how to speak accurately. What they called cause, is with 
him no cause; what they called acts, are no acts; what 
they called generation, is no generation ; and their subor- 
dination (like mine) is a coordination: and so, | presume, 
their supremacy is no supremacy, but must be stretched 
farther upon the foot of the new metaphysics. This is the 
whole of the case; new ideas to old terms, that a man 
may seem to concur with the ancients, while he is really 
contradicting them in the grossest manner, and introduc- 
ing a novel faith. 1 know not how far such a method may 
serve with the populace : wise men will see through it, 
and give it its due name; viz. either great ignorance of 
antiquity, or great partiality. 
But he goes on: “ whole streams of writers in matters 
<¢ of controversy, representing other men’s opinions other- 
“«¢ wise than in the words of the persons themselves, are 
«< no manner of evidence.’ One would wonder what this 
_ wise paragraph meant, of what it was to the purpose. 
Have we not the sense of the Church from Churchmen 
themselves? But he wanted to introduce an ill-natured 
gird upon some body. He is terribly afraid lest any man 
should judge of Dr. CJarke’s writings from his adversary’ s 
accounts. I hope the reader will bear this caution in mind, 
as often as he reads Dr. Clarke’s account of the Ante- 
Nicene or Post-Nicene writers, to whom he is an utter 

adversary ; though a professed one to the latter only. As 
Hh4 
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to what he says about weakening the Canon of Scripture, 
I refer to my Defencee; where that matter is fairly and 
fully stated. 

I now come to you. You repeat the pretence of supre- 
macy: which requires no farther answer but this; that 
you mistake the alone unoriginateness for alone dominion. 
' The Father is not the alone Governor: but he alone hath 
his authority and dominion from none. 


Query XXIX. 


Whether private reasoning, in a matter above our compre- 
hension, be a safer rule to go by, than the general sense 
and judgment of the primitive Church in the first 300 
years: or, supposing it doubtful what the sense of the 
Church was within that time, whether what was deter- 
mined by a Council of 300 Bishops soon after, with the 
greatest care and deliberation, and has satisfied men of the 
greatest sense, piety, and learning, all over the Christian 


world, for 1400 years since, may not satisfy wise and good 
men now ? 


I HERE meet with nothing but what has been abun- 
dantly answered or obviated. Your former pretences 
were ; 

1. That the Nicene Council knew nothing of individual 

consubstantiality. 

2. That they understood consubstantial in a fears 

sense. 

3. That if they intended any real consubstantiality, it 

was specific only. 

4. That several Councils, more numerous than that of 

Nice, determined against the éoovcu. 

All these pleas were particularly examined and confuted 
in my Defence: and you have been content to drop them, 
as indefensible, without any reinforcement. 

You have nothing farther but a few trifling quibbles 


® Vol. i. p. 324, &c. 
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about individual, and identical, and supreme authority : 
which may now pass with the readers for words of course ; 
such as you have accustomed yourself to repeat, when 
you have no mind to be silent. I must desire the reader 
to turn to my Defence of this Query, and to compare it 
with your Reply; if he finds any thing in what you have 
said, that seems to require any consideration. 


QuERyY XXX. 


Whether, supposing the case doubtful, tt be not a wise man’s 
part to take the safer side; rather to think too highly, 
than too meanly of our blessed Saviour ; rather to pay a 
modest deference to the judgment of the ancient and mo- 
dern Church, than to lean to one’s own understanding ? 


I MUST take notice of what the Modest Pleader 
here pretends, that “ this Query may be retorted with 
" «¢ irresistible strength.” After he has thus prepared his 
reader, let us hear what his words come to. It is thus, 
«¢ whether it be not a wise man’s part, rather to think too 
“ highly, than too meanly of God the Father; and to be 
<‘ tender of his incommunicable honour.” To which I an- 
swer, that God the Father has determined this question 
already, by his commands laid upon us to honour his Son 
even as himself; and by his giving no particular cautions 
against honouring him ¢évo much. If we err on this part, 
in honouring the Son too highly, (without the least thought 
of dishonouring the Father,) we err on the right side, as 
erring on the side of the precept ; whereas the other is 
erring against the precept. This I urged before; and nei- 
ther the Modest Pleader nor yourself take the least no- 
tice of it. However, I rested my argument upon this 
farther consideration, that the modest side is the safest to 
err in: and I thought a debt of modesty very proper to be 
paid to the ancient Church, and to all the modern Churches ; 
unless you had plain demonstration for your dissent. | 

But the Modest Pleader says, a “ modest deference 
« should be paid to the express declarations and com- 
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<«‘ mands of Scripture, rather than to the additions of any 
« human and fallible judgment.” But where is his mo- 
desty to call his wnscriptural inventions by the venerable 
name of Scripture? The question is not, whether express 
Scripture ought to be obeyed: but whether, what a few 
confident men call express Scripture, and all the Churches 
of Christendom, early and late, take to be directly contrary 
to express Scripture, is to be admitted as an article of 
faith. 

It is very strange that you should so often speak of 
human and fallible judgment, and never consider that the 
- judgment you make is human and fallible, as well as the 
rest. Are you, in particular, privileged from errors, or 
blessed with the gift of infallilility ? Since we are com- 
paring human with human, and fallible with fallible judg- 
ment; think it possible that many, and great, and wise men 
may have judged right, and that a few may have judged 
wrong. There is a presumption, a strong probability, to 
say no more, against you: nor will any thing less than 
demonstration be sufficient to support your pretences, in 
opposition to the current judgment of the Christian world. 
In modesty, the novelists ought to pay a deference to 
wiser men than themselves; and not presume that: they 
have Scripture: on their side, till they are able to prove 
it. But of this I said enough in my Defencef; and you 
make no answer. You have nothing more, under this 
Query, but repetition of your preface; which I have an- 
swered inits place. Only I must take notice of one very 
peculiar piece of grave banter; your accusing me as appeal- 
ing to the passions of the readers, only for retorting upon 
you your own declamation, in somewhat stronger words; 
as I had a better cause to support them. Who was it 
that first called upon us to “ consider, what to answer at 
«« the great day, &c.?’? So solemn an appeal, upon such 
trifling pretences as you had, obliged me to remind you of 
the infinitely greater risk you run, in unaccountably de- 


£ Vol. i. p. 324, 325. 
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nying your Lord and God. You tell us also of names of 
reproach; at the same time reproaching the Church of 
God, and the most eminent lights of it in all ages, as Tri- 
theists, or Sabellians, or Scholastics, or as contentious men, 
that built their faith on metaphysical speculations. It seems, 
you can feel any thing that looks like a reproach upon 
yourselves; at the same time causelessly dealing about 
hard names, and most injurious reflections upon all around 
you. Learn to be modest, or at least commonly civil to 
others, and you may meet with suitable returns. We shall 
not suffer you to run on with your charge of Sabellian- 
ism, Tritheism, scholastic jargon, &c. which -you cannot ~ 
make good against us; without letting the world know 
something of a charge of Arianism, which we can make 
good against you, having often done it with the force and 
evidence of demonstration. As to the charge I made 
(p. 435-) relating to your resting your cause, in the last 
result, solely upon metaphysics, though you are pleased to 
call it calumny, there is not a syllable of it but what is 
strictly true, and may be undeniably proved from Dr. 
Clarke’s own pieces, and yours. I except oné or two 
particulars, which I remember to have met with only in 
Mr. Emlyn’s Tracts?. I hope you will not think him an 
ignorant writer, nor one that is used to allege such reasons 
only as his adversaries should desire or wish for. He has 
Jong studied this controversy, and, as I conceive, under- 
stands it better than some who have succeeded him in it, 
and who have been content sometimes to borrow from 
him. But that by the way: I still continue to affirm, 
having proved it more than once, that in the last result 
your doctrine stands upon metaphysics only, and such 
pretences as I mentioned in the place above cited. They 
are what you constantly reéreat to, when pressed: and 
-- without them you cannot advance one considerable step _ 
towards what you aim at, with all your pretended proofs 
from Scripture or antiquity. 


« Emlyn’s Tracts, p. 165. 
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Query XXXI. 


Whether any thing less than clear and evident demonstra- 
tion, on the side of Arianism, ought to move a wise and 
good man, against so great appearances of truth on the 
side of orthodoxy, from Scripture, reason, and antiquity ; 
and whether we may not wait long before we find such 
demonstration ? 


WHAT the Modest Pleader here pretends against the 
charge of Arianism has been abundantly answered more 
than onceh, And as to his cavil against charging con- 
sequences in this case, I have distinctly considered it else- 
wherei. 

Among all the charges I made, you will hardly meet 
with any such general charge as is here brought against 
me, of ‘ subverting all science, and all religion,” without 
showing how or why. When I make a charge, I sig- 
nify upon what I found it, and give you the liberty of de- 
fending yourselves if you can. This other method of ge- 
neral scandal, thrown out in such a way as to bar a man 
the privilege of self-defence, is of all the most ungenerous, 
mean, and detestable. All I shall say to it is this; that I 
have demonstration before me, that if the man had had 
any thing he could have mentioned without exposing him- 
self, he would certainly have produced it at full length: 
and therefore, I presume, his general charge about nobody 
knows what, may reasonably pass for a bounce extraor- 
dinary, words and no more. | 

After a deal of trifling repetition, you are at length 
pleased to ease your reader and me; leaving me some 
words of my own, which stand better in their place. You 
do well to return me back the good advice I gave you, 
which you had made no use of. As to the honest reader, 
I desire him to take notice, that every thing material in 


* In my Defence, and in this Second Defence, and particularly in my Sup- 
plement to the Case of Arian Subscription, vol. ii. p. 354, 355, 393, 394. 
i Supplement, vol. ii. -p. 355, &c. 
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this Query is entirely dropped: no demonstration given of 
the mew scheme, nor so much as pretended; no answer to 
five particulars which required satisfaction. As you begin, 
so you end, with evasions and subterfuges, shiftings and 
disguises ; perpetually running off from the true point in 
question, and wrapping yourself up in clouds and darkness ; 
studying and contriving all possible ways to perplex rather 
than instruct, and fearing nothing so much as to have the 
issue of the cause put upon a clear foot, or left to a fair 
hearing. It might reasonably have been expected, while 
you write under cover, that you would have taken quite 
another method: and give me leave to judge so justly, or 
at least so kindly of you, as to believe you would have 
done it, had you been left entirely to your own counsels. 
I am not such a stranger to you, or so unacquainted with 
your style, your manner, your diction, (in many private 
papers, as you well know, besides what you have pub- 
lished,) as not to perceive, that many things, which I have 
here answered as yours, yet never came from your pen. I 
cannot indeed critically distinguish in all cases, where you 
begin to speak, or where you end: but, in the general, where 
there is any thing that looks of a more ingenuous strain, 
and is most like what one would expect from a plain, 
honest man; that I conceive certainly to be all your own. 
Indeed, you have interpretatively made the whole yours, 
by lending your zame, 1 should rather say your person, to 
it: for you are personated all the way through. You will 
therefore the more easily excuse me for directing myself 
generally to you, even in those parts where I am sensible 
I have had to do with another man- 

One thing I complain of, and that is of the dismgenuous 
use every where made of writing under concealment, and 
without a mame. I should have had a great deal less 
trouble in examining the Reply, had it been to be owned 
by any man of character, and his name set to it. He 
would have written, very probably, with more care, had 
his reputation been staked upon it; he would have cut off 
many impertinences, would not have attempted to put so 
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many gross and palpable abuses upon the readers, nor 
have undertaken to defend what was at first sight plainly 
indefensible. He would have selected such things, and 
such only, as might bear some colour at least, and appear 
of real weight: such, in a word, as might become a scholar, 
a man of sense, and a man of probity, to urge, and nothing 
more. And then I am sure, that both the Reply itself, 
and my labour in examining it, would have been very 
much shortened: and our readers would have been more 
agreeably and more usefully entertained. 

I shall conclude with observing, how easy a thing it may 
be to reduce this controversy into a small compass; if. 
men would but come sincerely to it, and keep close to the 
principal points in question. The most convenient method, 
and most natural order of inquiry, would, I conceive, be 
this following one. 

I. What the doctrine to be examined:is. 

II. Whether it be possible ? 

III. Whether it be true ? 


I. 


The first question is, what the doctrine is; which lies in 
these particulars. 

1. That the Father is God, (in the strict sense of neces- 
sarily existing, as opposed to precarious existence,) and the 
Son God, and the Holy Ghost God, in the same sense of 
the word God. 

2. That the Father is not the Son, nor the Son the Fa- 
ther, nor the Holy Ghost either Father or Son: they are 
distinct, so that one is not the other; that is, as we now 
term it, they are three distinct Persons, and two of them 
eternally referred up to one. 5 

3. These three, however distinct enough to be three 
Persons, are yet united enough to be one God. 


Tr. 


The second question is, whether. the. dletiseieits be possible 2 
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All that relates to this question is resolvible into three 
other questions. 

1. Whether there can be three Persons necessarily ex- 
isting ? ; . 

2. Whether three such Persons can be one God, in the 
nature of the thing itself, or upon the foot of mere natural 
reason ? 

3. Whether they can be one God, consistently with 
any data in Scripture, any thing plainly laid down in 
sacred writ; as, suppose, subordination, mission, gene- 
ration ? 

If any one of these questions can be determined ‘in the 
negative with sufficient cerlainty, then the doctrine, as 
here stated, is not possible: but if none of these questions 
can be with any certainty determined in the negative, the 
doctrine then must be allowed to be possible. 

1. The first question cannot be determined in the nega- 
tive ; for, after frequent trials so to determine it, no one has 
been yet found able to do it: all the pretended proofs of 
it are sophistical ; they may be, they have been, shown to 
be so. 

2. As to the second question, no one has hitherto been 
able to determine it in the negative ; though often at- 
tempted. And there is this reason to be given why it 
never can be done; that no certain principle of indivi- 
duation ever has or can be fixed: upon which alone the 
resolution of that question, on the foot of mere natural 
reason, entirely depends. . 

3. As to the third question, there is no determining it 
in the negative ; because it is certain that subordination or 
mission may be consistent with equality of nature; as is 
seen even in men. And if it be pleaded, that such subordi- 
nation is not consistent with the unity, (though it might 
_ with the equalzty,) our ideas of the unity are too imper- 
fect to reason solidly upon: nor can any man prove that 
every kind of unity must be either too close to admit of 
any subordination,’ or else too loose to make. the Persons 
one God. How shall it be shown, that the distinction may 
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not be great enough to answer the subordination, &c. and 
yet the wnion close enough to make the Persons one God ? 
Our faculties are not sufficient for these things. If eternal 
generation be objected to as a thing impossible, the ob- 
jectors should show that there cannot be any eternal re- 
ference or relation of one to the other, as head, fountain, or 
center: which is the sum of what eternal generation 
amounts to; and which (though often attempted) could 
never yet be proved to carry any thing contradictory im it. 
Not to mention that could it be really proved to be ab- 
surd or contradictory, yet the main doctrine might possibly 
stand independent of it; among such at least as scruple 
not to throw off the ancients, and confine the dispute to 
Scripture alone: which is not so clear or full for the eter- 
nal generation, as it is for the eternal existence of the Son. 
Upon the whole, since the doctrine can never be proved 
to be impossible ; it must be allowed to be possible: and 
now, 


Til. 


The third and last question is, whether the doctrine be 
true? For the resolving of which, we must have recourse 
to Scripture and antiquity. Whoever undertakes to de- 
bate this question should forbear every topic drawn from 
the nature of the thing; because such arguments belong 
only to the other question, whether the doctrine be possible: 
and, in all reason, the possibility should be presupposed in 
all our disputes from Scripture or Fathers. 

By what I have here observed, it appears that the con- 
troversy of the Trinity may be easily brought to a short 
issue, and be comprised in two sheets of paper. The 
strength of the adversaries most certainly lies in the ques- 
tion of the possilility: and if they have any thing con- 
siderable to urge, it: may be dispatched in a very few 
words ; one demonstration (if any one can be found) being 
as good as a hundred. 

If none can be found, I doubt not but all reasonable 
men will immediately give up the point in respect of 
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Scripture and antiquity ; which have been so often and 
so unanswerably proved to be on our side. 

My hearty concern for truth, on whatever side it may 
‘be conceived to lie, and my desire to submit every doc- 
trine (not excepting even those which we call funda- 
mental) to a free and fair trial, makes me willing to offer 
those hints; which may be useful to our adversaries, if 
there be any real strength in the cause they have under- 
taken. I am not afraid of pointing out to them the 
shortest and readiest way of confuting us, if there be any 
way of doing it. Let them try the strength of their phi- 
losophy, or metaphysics, when they please: I desire only 
to have the cause put upon clear and solid reasoning, 
upon firm principles pursued by regular and just infer- 
ences or deductions. And let the world see whether any 
modern improvements in philosophy, logic, or metaphy- 
sics, can raise Arianism up, in these latter days, which 
never could be supported, formerly, by all that human 
wit and learning could invent or contrive for it. 
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ANSWER 


THE POSTSCRIPT. 


——— a 


You conclude with a Postscript relating to Dr. Calamy : 
whom you first reproach very roundly, as one that has 
been throughout misled, by trusting to my citations and 
comments. You ought to beg his pardon for this wn- 
righteous report; which was not made in the fear of God, 
nor under a sense of the common obligations of hu- 
manity or justice towards man. If I should report that 
you had been. frequently (I do not say throughout) misled 
by Dr. Clarke’s citations and comments, I should say no 
more than I have given abundant proof of: but what 
proof have you given that Dr. Calamy has been through- 
out misled by mine? I know not whether you will be 
able to give a single example of it. However it had been 
but just, rather to have said that he had been misled by 
trusting to his own judgment, conourring with mine. For 
it is plain enough that the Doctor has examined for him- 
self: and if he has fallen, in a great measure, into the: 
same way of thinking with me, it is not as trusting to my” 
citations or comments, but as approving the grounds upon 
which they stand. You had the less reason to reproach: 
him as having been throughout misled by me, when the 
main design of your Postscript is to intimate to the world 
that he differs from me in one part of his scheme, which 
you think very considerable: an argument, sure, that 
he did not take things upon trust from others ; but. 
considered and examined carefully, before he gave into 
them. 
1i2 
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The second citation which you produce from him, to 
intimate to me (as you pretend) the consequence of my 
notion, relates not to my notion ; nor was it written with 
any such view, but with: regard ‘to -quite another notion. 
The unaccountable part you have here acted, in citing it 
and tacking it most unrighteously to the former, must 
make your very friends blush for you, or stand astonished 
at you. Whether it was done with design, or was purely 
blunder, the author of the Postscript (for 1 would gladly 
hope it was not you) best knows. Suppose it owing to 
haste and carelessness ; yet even want of care, in charges 
of this kind, will be apt to cast some blemish upon a 
writer’s honesty or probity. ; 
_ Day hold on this opportunity of thanking Dr. Calamy 
for his learned and useful labours in defence of our com- 
mon faith: and it is with pleasure I take notice of the 
seasonable stand which he and many. others (the most’ 
eminent.and most considerable men of the Dissenting way) 
have made, in opposition to the threatening defection, and 
to preserve their flocks in time of danger. If he has any’ 
where differed from: me,.in less material pomts, holding 
the foundation sure, the doctrine of a real and coequal 
Trinity ; 3 he is at liberty to follow his own judgment, ' and: 
to defend the main articles in such a way as appears to’ 
him most reasonable, and freest from embarrassments. I 
will first suppose that he really differs from me in the point 
of subordination, (though, I conceive, he does not,) yet what 
advantage do you propose to reap from it, that you should’ 
now so plume yourself upon it? Do not deceive yourself. 
in this matter: if Dr. Calamy has made any concession of: 
this kind, beyond what I have thought proper to do, he’ 
will still be ableto maintain his ground against Dr. Clarke: 
and his adherents, both from Scripture and antiquity. ‘ As: 
to Scripture, allowing any natural subordination of Christ,’ 
as God, to be inconsistent with his essential Divinity; the. 
question then will be, whether your proofs ‘of any such 


» See Dr. Calamy’s Sermons, p. 345. 
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natural subordination (distinguished from:economical) are 
plainer, stronger, or fuller than the proofs of the essential 
Divinity. Here, I conceive, he will have the advantage 
very evidently, both in the number and the strength of his 
proofs. Your pretended voluntary generation he will re- 
ject’as an wnscriptural dream of human invention: your 
Scripture proofs of the necessary existence of the Father © 
will stand upon no better a foot than his Scripture proofs 
of the necessary existence of the Son. Your pretences fronr 
the prepositions of, by, through, or im, he will. resolve 
into economical order: and you will not be able to prove 
from 1 Cor. viii. 6. that God the Son is included in the ald 
things which are of the Father. Metaphysics you will be 
ashamed to offer, having so often pretended to condemn 
them in us. All your little quibbles about derived and: 
underived, about cause and effect, about acts of the will, 
about identical substance, identical lives, and the like, will 
drop at once. In short, when antiquity is set aside, you 
will find it extremely difficult to make it appear that the 
Scripture account of subordination necessarily infers’ any 
natural subordination, or may not possibly be understood 
of economical only; as some’ writers of note ‘seem: to 
have understood, as high as the sixth century?, if not 
higher. : orl tacit 

‘As to antiquity, you will be able to prove a natural: 
subordination, very plainly, from the earliest Fathers 
but not more plainly than Dr. Calamy will be ‘able to’ 
prove the conswbstantiality, coeternity, omnipresence, om-' 
niscience, and other Divine attributes of God the Son: not! 
more plainly than he will prove from the ancients, that 
the Father and Son‘ are one. God, (one God ‘most high,) 
that creature worship is idolatry, that no inferior» God 
must be admitted, and the like.’ The question then will 
be, (since the ancients, upon the present hypothesis, must 
be ‘said to have contradicted themselves: and each other;). 
I say, the question will be, whether you have more and 


» See Jobius apud Photium Cod. cexxii, p. 624, 625. 
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stronger testimonies for one part of the contradiction, than 
the Doctor will have for the other part. Here again he 
will manifestly have the advantage over you, in the number 
and strength of his testimonies: and he may justly plead, 
either to have the evidence of antiquity set aside as null; 
or that the many tenets, wherein the Fathers agree with 
his scheme, be admitted as more considerable than the 
few tenets wherein they agree with you. Thus, so far 
as I apprehend, you and your friends will be really no 
gainers by Dr. Calamy’s concessions; or by throwing 
off the subordination, as impossible and contradictory on 
both sides. 

Nevertheless, I am fully and unalterably persuaded, 
that the true and right way is, to admit the subordination, 
and to assert the essential Divinity of all the three Persons 
together with it. Both parts appear to be founded in 
Scripture, and were undoubtedly believed by the ancients 
in general: and there is no repugnancy between them, 
more than what lies in mistaken fancy or imagination. I 
know not whether Dr. Calamy might not pay too great a 
regard to Dr. Clarke’s partial representation of this mat- 
ter; and so take Bp. Pearson’s and Bp. Bull’s sentiments 
something otherwise than they intended them. I observe, 
that he admits ‘eternal generation, necessary emanations 
and natural order; which is, in other words, admitting 
all that is intended by priority of order or subordination. 
The Son proceeds from the Father ; the Father from none : 
this. is the difference of natural order which the ancients, 
and after them those two excellent moderns, speak of ; viz. 
that the Son is referred up to the Father as to a Head or 
Fountain, and not vice versa. This reference or relation 
of the Son to the Father, we call subordination: and this 
is all that is 2atural, the rest is economical. If Dr. Clarke 
has represented subordination otherwise, pretending Bp. 
Pearson’s or Bp. Bull’s authority for it, he has done un- 
fairly ; and perhaps Dr. Calamy intended no more than-to 
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condemn the notion so represented4. Which is not con- 
demning either Bp. Pearson’s, or Bp. Bull’s, or my doc- 
trine; but something else which others have invented 
for us. 

I know not indeed whether you will allow me to put 
myself in; because I am represented as teaching a real 
coordination, and a verbal subordination only. But I am 
very certain that the same objection, or rather cavil, lies 
equally against Bp. Pearson or Bp. Bull; and you are 
very sensible of it: only you are disposed to serve a turn 
by making some use of those great names. They both 
asserted a coequality, in as full and strong terms as I any 
where do: which coeguality you are pleased to miscall, 
in me, coordination ; assuming a strange liberty of altering 
‘the sense of words, and affecting to speak a new language, 
to make way for a new faith. 

To conclude; if Dr. Calamy and [I really differ, (as I 
think we do not,) we agree however in the main points, 
and much better than our late revivers of Arianism agree 
among themselves. And I-doubt not but that by the 
united labours of the true friends of our common faith, 
(with God’s blessing upon them,) the vain attempts of our 
new Arians and Eunomians will be defeated and baffled, 
(as were formerly those of their predecessors,) and that 
the Catholic doctrine of the ever blessed Trinity, that sa- 
cred depositum of the Church of Christ, will be preserved 
whole and entire, and handed down, as to us, so to our 
latest posterity, through all generations. 


4 ‘¢ Whosoever will be at the pains to compare the several passages cited 
‘‘ by Dr. Clarke, as they stand in the places whence they are taken, with 
<< other clear and express passages of our learned author, (Bishop Bull,) and 
<¢ with the whole scope and purport of his reasonings for the truth of the Ni- 
<< cene doctrine, must evidently perceive that these are all placed in quite an- 
«6 other light than in the book referred to: that some are directly contrary 
« to the author's true meaning, and to his design in writing ; and most of 
& the rest inconsistent, at least, with the same, as the Doctor very well 
<< knew.” Nelson’s Life of Bull, p. 326, 327. 
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Athenagoras cited and explained 
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Basil cited and explained 282, 
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Being and person confounded 
397 

Bull (Bishop) vindicated 127, 
271, 273, 370, 465 


Characters of the one true God 
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vidual substance 299, 398 
of idol mediators 345, 346 
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Clemens of Alexandria cited and 
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257, 273, 358, 359 

Coequality confounded with co- 
ordination ; 94 
consistent with priority of 
order 23, 94, 179, 400 
Creation, by or through Christ, 
how to be understood 31, 172 
by the three Persons in con- 
cert 311 
entitles the Son to equal 
worship with the Father 376 
Cyril of Alexandria cited and ex- 
lained 282 
Cyril of Jerusalem cited and vin- 
dicated 303 
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for it defeated by the modern. 
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Fathers, (Ante-Nicene) constant- 
ly appealed to by the Catholics 
in the Arian controversy, (see 
Ancients) v—xix 

Fundamental article of religion ; 
the controverted article such a 
one 15 


Generation of the Son, temporal 
and eternal, asserted by the an- 
cients 262 

-—— a threefold generation as- 
serted by the ancients 290 

but neither of them imply- 
ing mutability orchange - 291 
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eternal generation 268 
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be an act of the Father 13; 
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Generation of the Son, how they 
understood it to be by the will 
of the Father 266, 286 
——— they who admitted not of an 
eternal generation, yet asserted 
an eternal existence 296 
Gop, a name of nature and sub- 
stance, not of office or domi- 
nion 42, 198 
denotes absolute perfection, 
whether applied to Father or 
Son > 162, 232 
the difference between be- 
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Father and Son asserted by 
the ancients to be the same 
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Greg. Nazianzen cited and vin- 
dicated 418, 422 
Greg. Nyssen cited and explained 
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H. 
Hermas cited and vindicated 214 
Hippolytus cited and vindicated 
$9, 41, 62, 102, 105, 136, 273, 
274 
Honour, how it differs from Wor- 
ship 354 


Idol mediators, Dr. Clarke’s no- 
tion of them weak and ground- 
less 345, 346 

Jehovah, what it signifies  -166 

Ignatius cited and explained 238, 

245, 262, 265 

Individual substance, Dr. Clarke’s 
notion of it 299 

Individuation, hard to fix any 
principle of it 297, 410 

Infinite powers, necessary to the 
work of redemption 233 

suppose an eternal duration 
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Judgment, why assigned peculiar- 
ly to Christ 214 
Justin Martyr cited and explained 
68, 71, 124, 180, 156, 246, 248, 
265, 270, 357, 365. 
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Lactantius cited and explained 
Sept. 112, 117, 140, 373 
Lucian cited and explained 72 


Manifestation expressed by gene- 
ration 265 
Marcellus, how charged by Euse- 
bius 177 
Marius Victorinus cited and ex- 
plained 280 
Mediator by nature, and Mediator 
by office, how distinguished 63 


. ° . 347 
Mediatorial worship considered at 
large 343, &c. 


Medium of worship, how under- 
stood, (see Worship Mediato- 
rial) $43, 344 

Metaphysics, the principal refuge 
and last retreat of the modern 
Arians 4,63, 105, 307, 391, 

399, 443, 467, 470, 475 

Methodius cited and vindicated 
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Necessary existence to be distin- 
guished from self-existence 162, 
242, 243 
allowing both to signify the 
same thing, it would make no- 
thing for the Arians 286 
of the Son taught by the fa- 
thers 238, 289 
Necessity, in what sense used by 
the ancient philosophers 236 
Necessity of nature, not used by 
the ancients in the modern 
sense 235 
Nice, (Council of) cited and vin- 
dicated ; 1 
Novatian cited and vindicated 57, 
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Omniscierice of the Son asserted 
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One or only God, in what. sense 
used by the ancierits 356 
Origen cited and vindicated 46, 
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: 339, 341 
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when, and upon what occa- 
sion first used 201, 413 

-—- how abused by the Sabel- 
hans 201 
Powers Divine, in what sense as- 
cribed to Christ by the modern 
Arians 309 
Precarious being; the same thing 
. with creature - 206 
the Son precarious upon the 
modern scheme ibid. 
Prescience and free+will more dif- 
ficult'to be reconciled than Tri- 
nity and Unity 391 
Priority of order consistent with 
coequality 94, 179 
Tigseiorov, whatit signifies, and how 
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-_ when first used by the Fa- 
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— but confounded by the A- 
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- the one not a greater per- 
fection than the*other 204 
allowing both to signify the 
same, would be no advantage to 
the Arians 286 
—— a negative idea _ 396 
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- trate the Trinity 292 
Sirmian Council explained 276, 
279 

Soul (human) assumed by Christ 
214 


Substance, when and upon what 
occasion the word was first in- 
troduced ‘into the controversy. 
412 

individual, Dr. Clarke’s no- 

tion of it 299 
— one and the same in the 
three Persons 250 
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have parts 250, 411 
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dered ’ ibid. 
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by whom used - ibid. 


Supremacy of dominion, how 
abused and perverted by the 
modern Arians 45, 466, 471 
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——>ef the Godhead, wherein it 
consists 158, 163, 166 
Supreme God, an expression sel- 
dom used in Scripture or anti- 
quity 185 
—— what use made of it by the 


modern Arians" 329 
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Tatian cited and vindicated 270, 
271, 358 


Tertullian cited-and vindicated 67, 
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Theophilus of Antioch cited and 
vindicated 130, 132, 157, 271, 
273, 358 

©ss with or without the article 
considered 173, 179 
©tsens, what it signifies 199 
Titles of the Father do not ex- 
clude the Son and Holy Ghost 
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Trinity, of the Arians, what $85 
~—— how expressed by the Ante- 
Nicenes 412 
when and upon what occa- 
sion the word was first used 
ibid. 
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the controversy 477, 481 
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